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A SUFFOLK PARSON. 


TuHE chief aim of this article is 
to present to a larger public than 
the readers of a country news- 
paper my father’s Suffolk stories ; 
but those stories may well be pre- 
faced by a sketch of my father’s 
life. Such a sketch I wrote shortly 
after his death, for Mr Leslie 
Stephen’s great ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ It runs 
thus :— 


“Robert Hindes Groome, Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk, was born at Fram- 
lingham in 1810. Of Aldeburgh 
ancestry, he was the second son of 
the Rev. John Hindes Groome, ex- 
fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and rector for twenty-six 
years of Earl Soham and Monk 
Soham in Suffolk. From Norwich 
school he passed to Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1832, M.A. in 1836. In 1833 he 
was ordained to the Suffolk curacy of 
Tannington-with-Brundish ; in 1835 
travelled through Germany as tutor 
to Rafael Mendizabal, the son of the 
Spanish ambassador ; in 1839 became 
curate of Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, of 
which little borough he was elected 
mayor; and in 1845 succeeded his 
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father as rector of Monk Soham. 
Here in the course of forty-four years 
he built the rectory-house and school, 
restored the fine old church, erected 
an organ, and re-hung the bells. He 
was Archdeacon of Suffolk from 1869 
till 1887, when failing eyesight forced 
him to resign, and when the clergy of 
the diocese presented him with his 
portrait. He died at Monk Soham, 
19th March 1889. Archdeacon 
Groome was a man of wide culture— 
a man, too, of many friends. Chief 
among these were Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, William Bodham Donne, Dr 
Thompson of Trinity, and Henry 
Bradshaw, the Cambridge librarian, 
who said of him, ‘I never see Groome 
but what I learn something new.’ 
He read much, but published little— 
a couple of charges, a sermon and 
lecture or two, some hymns and 
hymn-tunes, and a good many articles 
in the ‘Christian Advocate and Re- 
view, of which he was editor from 
1861 to 1866. His best productions 
are his Suffolk stories: for humour 
and tenderness these come near to 
‘Rab and his Friends.’” 


An uneventful life, like that of 

most country clergymen. But as 

Gainsborough and Constable took 
x 
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their subjects from level East 
Anglia, as Gilbert White’s Sel- 
borne has little to distinguish it 
above other parishes in Hamp- 
shire,! so I believe that the story 
of that quiet life might, if rightly 
told, possess no common charm. 
I have listened to my father’s talks 
with FitzGerald, with Mr Donne, 
and with one or two others of his 
oldest friends; such talks were 
like chapters out of George Eliot’s 
novels. His memory was mar- 
vellous. It seems but the other 
day I told him I had been writing 
about Clarendon; and “Claren- 
don,” he said, “was born, I know, 
in 1608, but I forget the name of 
the Wiltshire parish, his birth- 
place. Look it up.” I looked it 
up, and the date was 1608; the 
parish (Dinton) was, sure enough, 
in Wiltshire. Myself I have had 
again to consult an encyclopedia 
for both date and place-name, but 
he remembered the one distinctly 
and the other vaguely after pos- 
sibly thirty years. In the same 
way he could recall the whole 
plot of a play which he had not 
seen for half a century. Hol- 
croft’s ‘Road to Ruin,’ thus, was 
one that he once described to me. 
He was a master of the art, now 
wellnigh lost, of ‘ capping verses ” ; 
and he had a rare knowledge of 
the less-known Elizabethan dram- 
atists. In his first Charge occurs 
a quotation from an “old play” ; 
and one of his hearers, Canon 
“Grundy,” inquired what play it 
might be. ‘Ford’s,” said my 
father, ‘‘‘’Tis pity she’s no better 
than she should be.’” And the 
good man was perfectly satisfied. 
But stronger than his love of 
Wordsworth and music, of the clas- 
sics and foreign theology, was his 
love of Suffolk—its lore, its dia- 
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lect, its people. As a young man 
he had driven through it with Mr 
D. E. Davy, the antiquary ; and 
as archdeacon he visited and re- 
visited its three hundred churches 
in the Norwich diocese during 
close on a score of years. I drove 
with him twice on his rounds, and 
there was not a place that did not 
evoke some memory. If he could 
himself have written those mem- 
ories down! He did make the at- 
tempt, but too late. This was all 
the result :— 
** Oct. 23, 1886. 

*“T cannot see to read, but as 
yet I can see to write. That is, 
I can see the continuous grey line 
of writing, and can mechanically 
write one word after another. 
But if I leave off abruptly, I can- 
not always remember what was 
the last word that I wrote, and 
read it generally I cannot. 

“T should be thankful for being 
able to write at all, and I hope I 
am; but I am not enough thank- 
ful. The failure of my sight has 
been very gradual, but of late it 
has been more sudden. Three 
months ago I could employ myself 
in reading; now I cannot, save 
with a book, such as the Prayer- 
book, with which I am well ac- 
quainted, and which is of clear 
large type. So that as yet I can 
take my duty. 

*“T was born at Framlingham 
on January 18, 1810, so that I am 
now nearly seventy-seven years 
old. The house still stands where 
I was born, little if at all changed. 
It is the first house on the left- 
hand side of the Market Hill, after 
ascending a short flight of steps. 
My father, at the time of my birth, 
was curate to his brother-in-law, 
Mr Wyatt, who was then rector 
of Framlingham. I was_ the 





1 I remember once walking from Alton to Petersfield, and passing unconscious 
through Selborne. 
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younger of two sons, my brother 
Hindes being thirteen months 
older than I was. 

“As we left Framlingham in 
1813, my recollections of it are 
very indistinct. I have an im- 
pression of being taken out to see 
a fire; but as I have since been 
told that the fire happened a year 
before I was born, I suppose that 
I have heard it so often spoken of 
that in the end I came to believe 
that I myself had seen it. Yet 
one thing I can surely remember, 
that, being sent to a dame’s school 
to keep me out of mischief, I used 
to stand by her side pricking holes 
in some picture or pattern which 
had been drawn upon a piece of 
paper. 

“In 1813, after the death of 
Mr Wyatt, my father took the 
curacy of Rendlesham, where we 
lived till the year 1815. The 
rector of Rendlesham at that time 
was Dr Henley, who was also 
principal of the East India College 
of Haileybury, so that we lived 
in the rectory, Dr Henley rarely 
coming to the parish. That house 
remains unchanged, as I shall have 
occasion to tell. Lois Dowsing 
was our cook, and lived nearly forty 
years in my father’s service—one 
of those faithful servants who said 
little, but cared dearly for us all. 

“Of Rendlesham I have clear 
recollection, and things that hap- 
pened in it. It was there I first 
learnt to read. My mother has 
told me that I could not be taught 
to know the letter H, take all the 
pains she could. My father, think- 
ing that the fault lay in the teacher, 
undertook to accomplish the task. 
Accordingly he drew, as he thought, 
the picture of a hog, and wrote a 
capital H under it. But whether 
it was the fault of the drawing— 
I am inclined to think that it was 
—or whether it was my obstinacy, 
but when it was shown me, I per- 
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sisted in calling it ‘papa’s grey 
mare.’ 

“There was a high sandbank 
not far from the house, through 
which the small roots of the bushes 
growing protruded. My brother 
and I never touched these. We 
believed that if we pulled one of 
them, a bell would ring and the 
devil would appear. So we never 
pulled them. In a ploughed field 
near by was a large piece of ground 
at one end, with a pond in the 
middle of it, and with many wild 
cherry-trees near it. I can re- 
member now how pretty they were 
with their covering of white blos- 
soms, and the grass below full of 
flowers—primroses, cowslips, and, 
above all, orchises. But the pond 
was no ordinary one. It was al- 
ways called the ‘S pond,’ being 
shaped like that letter. I suspect, 
too, that it was a pond of ill repute 
—perhaps connected with heathen 
worship — for we were warned 
never to go near its edge, lest the 
mermaid should come and crome 
usin. Crome, as all East Anglians 
know, means ‘crook’; and in later 
years I remember a Suffolk boy at 
Norwich school translated a pass- 
age from the ‘ Hecuba’ of Eurip- 
ides, in which the aged queen 
is described as ‘leaning upon a 
crooked staff,’ by ‘leaning upon a 
crome stick,’ which I still think 
was a very happy rendering. 

“Not far also from the rectory 
was a cottage, in which lived a 
family by the name of Catton. 
Close to the cottage was a well, 
worked by buckets. When the 
bucket was not being let down, 
the well was protected by a cover 
made of two hurdles, which fell 
down and met in the middle. 
These hurdles, be it noted, were 
old and apparently rotten. One 
day I was playing near the well, 
and nothing would, I suppose, 
satisfy me but I must climb up 
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and creep over the well. In the 
act of doing this I was seen by 
Mrs Catton, who saved me, per- 
haps, from falling down the well, 
and carried me home, detailing 
the great escape. Well do I re- 
member, not so much the whip- 
ping, as the being shut up in a 
dark closet behind the study. So 
strong was and is the impression, 
that, on visiting Rendlesham as 
archdeacon, when I was sixty 
years old, on going up to the 
rectory-house I asked especially 
to see this dark closet. There it 
was, dark and unchanged since 
fifty-six years ago; and at the 
sight of it I had no comfortable 
recollection, nor have I now. 

“Tn the year 1814 was a great 
feast on the Green—a rejoicing for 
the peace. One thing still sticks 
to my memory, and that is the 
figure of Mrs Sheming, a farmer's 
wife. She was a very large woman, 
and wore a tight-fitting white dress, 
with a blue ribbon round her waist, 
on which was printed ‘ Peace and 
Plenty.’ 

“Tn the year 1815 we spent the 
summer in London, in a house in 
Brunswick Square, which over- 
looked the grounds of the Found- 
ling Hospital. Three events of 
that year have always remained 
impressed on my memory. The 
first was the death of little Mary, 
our only sister. She must have 
been a strangely precocious child, 
since at barely three years old she 
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could wellnigh read. My mother, 
who died fifty-two years after in 
her eighty-third year, on each 
year when Mary’s death came 
round took out her clothes, kept 
so long, and, after airing them, 
put them away in their own 
drawer. The second event, which 
I well remember, was being taken 
out to see the illuminations for 
the battle of Waterloo. I can 
perfectly remember the face of 
Somerset House, all ablaze with 
coloured lamps. The third event 
was the funeral of a poor girl 
named Elizabeth Fenning.” ! 


And there those childish remin- 
iscences broke off—never to be 
resumed. But from recollections 
of my father’s talk—and he loved 
to talk of the past—I will attempt 
to write what he himself might 
have written; no set biography, 
but just the old household tales. 

After the visit to London the 
family lived a while at Wickham 
Market, where my father saw the 
long strings of tumbrils, laden 
with Waterloo wounded, on their 
way from Yarmouth to London. 
Then in 1818 they settled at Earl 
Soham, my grandfather having be- 
come rector of that parish and 
Monk Soham. His father, Robin- 
son Groome, the sea-captain, had 
purchased the advowson of the 
two conjoint livings from the Rev. 
Francis Capper (1735-1818), whose 
long tenure?-of them was cele- 





1 She was hanged on 26th June 1815 for attempting to poison her master’s 





family ; and her story, reprinted from ‘ Maga,’ forms a chapter in Paget’s ‘ Para- 
doxes and Puzzles’ (1874). That chapter I read to my father the summer before 
his death. It disappointed him, for he had always cherished the popular belief 
in her innocence. 

2 I am reminded of a case, long afterwards, where a clergyman had obtained 
a wealthy living on the condition that the retiring rector should, so long as he 
lived, receive nearly half the tithes. An aged man at the time the bargain was 
struck, that rector lived on and on for close upon twenty years; and his succes- 
sor would ever and again come over to see my father, and ask his “ advice.” 
“‘ What could I advise?” said my father; “for we live in Suffolk, not Venice, 
so a bravo is out of the question.” 
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brated by the local epigramma- 
tist :-— 


‘‘Capper, they say, has bought a 
horse— 
The pleasure of it bating— 
That man may surely keep a horse 
Who keeps a Groome in waiting.” 


It was in the summer-house at 
Earl Soham that my father, a very 
small boy, read ‘Gil Blas’ to the 
cook, Lois Dowsing, and the sweet- 
heart she never married, a strap- 
ping sergeant of the Guards, who 
had fought at Waterloo. And it 
was climbing through the window 
of this summer-house that he tore 
a big rent in his breeches (he had 
just been promoted to them), so 
was packed off to bed. That after- 
noon my grandfather and grand- 
mother were sitting in the summer- 
house, and she told him of the mis- 
hap and its punishment. ‘Stupid 


child!” said my grandfather ; “why, 
I could get through there myself.” 


He tried, and he too tore his 
small-clothes, but he was not sent 
to bed. 

With his elder brother my father 
went to school at Norwich under 
Dr Valpy. The first time my 
grandfather drove them, a forty- 
mile drive; and when they came 
in sight of the cathedral spire, he 
pulled up, and they all three fell 
a-weeping. For my grandfather 
was a tender-hearted man, moved 
to tears by the Waverley novels. 
Of Valpy my father would tell how 
once he had flogged a day-boy, whose 
father came the next day to com- 
plain of his severity. “Sir,” said 
Valpy, “I flogged your son because 
he richly deserved it. If he again 
deserves it, I shall again flog him. 
And ”—rising—“ if you come here, 
sir, interfering with my duty, sir, 
I shall flog you.” The parent fled. 

Another old Norwich story may 
come in here, of two middle-aged 
brothers, Jeremiah and Ozias, the 
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sons of a dead composer, and them- 
selves performers on the pianoforte. 
At a party one evening Jeremiah 
had just played something, when 
Ozias came up and asked him, 
“ Brother Jerry, what was that 
beastly thing you were playing?” 
“QOzias, it was our father’s,” was 
the reproachful answer ; and Ozias 
burst into tears. 

When my father went up to 
Cambridge, his father went with 
him, and introduced him to divers 
old dons, one of whom offered him 
this sage advice, “Stick to your 
quadratics, young man. J got my 
fellowship through my quadratics.” 
Another, the mathematical lecturer 
at Peterhouse, was a Suffolk man, 
and spoke broad Suffolk. One day 
he was lecturing on mechanics, and 
had arranged from the lecture-room 
ceiling a system of pulleys, which 
he proceeded to explain,—‘ Yeou 
see, I pull this string ; it will turn 
this small wheel, and then the next 
wheel, and then the next, and then 
will raise that heavy weight at the 
end.” He pulled—nothing hap- 
pened. He pulled again—still no 
result. ‘ At least ta should,” he 
remarked. 

Music engrossed, I fancy, a good 
deal of my father’s time at Cam- 
bridge. He saw much of Mrs 
Frere of Downing, a pupil of a 
pupil of Handel’s. Of her he has 
written in the Preface to Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘Letters.’ Whether he 
was a member of the “Camus,” 
I cannot be certain; anyhow, it 
was at Cambridge that he took 
up the ’cello ; and there was a story 
how he, the future Master of Trin- 
ity, and some brother musicians, 
were proctorised one night, as they 
were returning from a festive meet- 
ing, each man performing on his 
several instrument. 

Meanwhile, of the Earl Soham 
life—a life not unlike that of 
** Raveloe ”—my father had much 
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to tell. There was the Book Club, 
with its meetings at the “ Falcon,” 
where, in the words of a local 
diarist, “A dozen honest gentle- 
men dined merrily.” ‘There were 
the heavy dinner- parties at my 
grandfather’s, the regulation allow- 
ance of port a bottle per man, but 
more ad libitum. And there was 
the yearly “Soham Fair,” on July 
12, when my grandfather kept open 
house for the parsons or other gen- 
try and their womankind, who 
flocked in from miles around. On 
one such occasion my father had 
to squire a new-comer about the 
fair. The wife of a retired City 
alderman, she was enormously 
stout, and had chosen to appear 
in a low dress. (“ Hillo, bor! what 
are yeou a-dewn’ with the Fat 
Woman?”—one can imagine the 
delicate raillery.) 

A well-known Earl-Sohamite was 
old Mr P , who stuttered and 
was certainly eccentric. In sum- 
mer-time he loved to catch small 
“freshers” (young frogs), and let 
them hop down his throat, when he 
would stroke hisstomach, observing, 
“ B-b-b-b-eautifully cool.” He was 
a staunch believer in the claims of 
the “Princess Olive.” She used 
to stay with him, and he always 
addressed her as “Your Royal 
Highness.” Then, there was Dr 
Belman. He was playing whist one 
evening with a maiden lady for 
partner. She trumped his best 
card, and, at the end of the hand, 
he asked her the reason why. 
“Oh, Dr Belman” (smilingly), 
“T judged it judicious.” “ Judici- 
ous/ Jupicious!! JUDICIOUS!!! 
You old fool/” She never again 
touched a card. Was it the same 
maiden lady who was the strong 
believer in homeopathy, and who 
one day took five globules of acon- 
ite in mistake for three? Fright- 
ened, she sent off for her homeo- 
pathic adviser—he was from home. 
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So, for want of a better, she called 
in old Dr Belman. He came, 
looked grave, shook his head, said 
if people would meddle with dan- 
gerous drugs they must take the 
consequences. ‘ But, madam,” he 
added, “I will die with you ;” and, 
lifting the bottle of the fatal glob- 
ules, swallowed its whole contents. 

To the days of my father’s first 
curacy belongs the story of the 
old woman at Tannington, who 
fell ill one winter when the snow 
was on the ground. She got worse 
and worse, and sent for Dr May- 
hew, who questioned her as to the 
cause of her illness. Something 
she said made him think that the 
fault must lie with either her 
kettle or her tea-pot, as she seemed, 
by her account, to get worse every 
time she drank any tea. So he 
examined the kettle, turned it up- 
side down, and then, in old Betty’s 
own words, “ Out drop a big téad. 
He tarned the kittle up, and out 
ta fell flop.” Some days before 
she had “deeved” her kettle into 
the snow instead of filling it at 
the pump, and had then got the 
toad in it, which had thus been 
slowly simmering into toad-broth. 
At Tannington also they came to 
my father to ask him to let them 
have the church Bible and the 
church key. The key was to be 
spun round on the Bible, and if 
it had pointed at a certain old 
woman who was suspected of being 
a witch, they would have certainly 
ducked her. 

A score of old faded letters, 
close-written and crossed, are lying 
before me: my father wrote them 
in 1835 to his father, mother, 
and brother from Brussels, Mainz, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Munich, 
&e, At Frankfurt he dined with 
the Rothschilds, and sat next the 
baroness, “who in face and figure 
was very like Mrs Cook, and who 
spoke little English, but that little 
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much to the purpose. For one 
dish I must eat because ‘dis is 
Germany,’ and another because 
‘dis is England,’ placing at the 
word a large slice of roast-beef on 
my plate. The dinner began at 
half- past two, and lasted three 
mortal hours, during the first of 
which I ate because I was hungry, 
during the second out of polite- 
ness, and during the third out of 
sheer desperation.” Then there is 
a descent into a silver-mine with 
the present Lord Wemyss (better 
known as Lord Elcho), a gruesome 
execution of three murderers, and 
a good deal besides of some in- 
terest,—but the interest is not of 
Suffolk. 

So, passing over the six years in 
Dorsetshire, where my father mar- 
ried, we will come back to Suffolk, 
where in 1845 he succeeded his 
father as rector of Monk Soham. 

Monk Soham is a straggling 
parish of 1600 acres and 400 in- 
habitants. It lies remote to-day, 
as it lay remote in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, when it was a cell of 
St Edmundsbury, whither refrac- 
tory monks were sent for rustica- 
tion. Hence its name (the “south 
village of the monks”); and hence, 
too, the fish-ponds for Lenten fare, 
in the rectory gardens. Three of 
them enclose the orchard, which 
is planted quincunx-wise, with yew 
hedge and grass- walk all round 
it. The “ Archdeacon’s Walk” 
that grass-walk should be named, 
for my father paced it morning 
after morning. The pike and roach 
would plash among the reeds and 
water-lilies; and “Fish, fish, do 
your duty,” my father would say 
to them. Whereupon, he main- 
tained, the fish always put out 
their noses and answered, “If you 
do your duty, we do our duty,”— 
words fully as applicable to parson 
as to sultan. 

The parish has no history, un- 


less that a former rector, Thomas 
Rogerson, was sequestrated as a 
Royalist in 1642, and next year 
his wife and children were turned 
out of doors by the Puritans. 
“ After which,” Walker tells us, 
“Mr Rogerson lived with a Coun- 
try-man in a very mean Cottage 
upon a Heath for some years, and 
in a very low and miserable Con- 
dition.” But if Monk Soham has 
no history, its church, St Peter’s, 
is striking even among Suffolk 
churches, for the size of the chan- 
cel, the great traceried east win- 
dow, and the font sculptured with 
the Seven Sacraments. The church- 
yard is pretty with trees and 
shrubs—those four yews by the 
gates a present from FitzGerald ; 
and the rectory, half a mile off, 
is almost hidden by oaks, elms, 
beeches, and limes, all of my 
father’s and grandfather’s plant- 
ing. Else the parish soon will be 
treeless. It was not so when my 
father first came to it. Where 
now there is one huge field, there 
then would be five or six, not a 
few of them meadows, and each 
with pleasant hedgerows. There 
were two “ Greens ” then—one has 
many years since been enclosed ; 
and there was not a “made” road 
in the entire parish—only grassy 
lanes, with gates at intervals. 
“ High farming” has wrought 
great changes, not always to the 
profit of our farmers, whose moated 
homesteads hereabouts bear old- 
world names— Woodcroft Hall, 
Blood Hall, Flemings Hall, Crows 
Hall, and suchlike. “ High farm- 
ing,” moreover, has swallowed up 
most of the smaller holdings. 
Fifty years ago there were ten or 
a dozen farms in Monk Soham, 
each farm with its resident tenant ; 
now the number is reduced to less 
than half. It seems a pity, for a 
twofold reason: first, because the 
farm-labourer thus loses all chance 
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of advancement; and secondly, 
because the English yeoman will 
be soon as extinct as the bustard. 

Tom Pepper was the last of our 
Monk Soham yeomen—a man, said 
my father, of the stuff that fur- 
nished Cromwell with his Iron- 
sides. He was a strong Dissenter ; 
but they were none the worse 
friends for that, not even though 
Tom, holding forth in his Little 
Bethel, might sometimes denounce 
the corruptions of the Establish- 
ment. “The clargy,” he once 
declared, “they’re here, and they 
ain’t here ; they’re like pigs in the 
garden, and yeou can’t git ’em 
out.” On which an old woman, a 
member of the flock, sprang up 
and cried, “That’s right, Brother 
Pepper, kitch ’em by the fifth 
buttonhole!”! Tom went once 
to hear Gavazzi lecture at De- 
benham, and next day my father 
asked him how he liked it. 
“Well,” he said, “I thowt I 
should ha’ heared that chap they 
call Jerry Baldry, but I din’t. 
Howsomdiver, this one that spook 
fare to lia it into th’ owd Pope 
good tidily.” Another time my 
father said something to him 
about the Emperor of Russia. 
*Rooshur,” said Tom ; “ what's 
that him yeou call Prooshur?” 
And yet again, when a concrete 
wall was built on toa neighbouring 
farm-building, Tom remarked con- 
temptuously that he “din’t think 
much of them consecrated walls.” 
Withal, what an honest, sensible 
soul it was ! 

Midway between the rectory 
and Tom Pepper’s is the “ Guild- 
hall,” an ancient house, though 
probably less ancient than its 
name. It is parish property, and 
for years has served as an alms- 
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house for ten or a dozen old people. 
Their average age must have been 
much over sixty, and some of them 
were nearly centenarians—James 
Burrows, for instance, who died 
in 1853, and to whom my father 
once said, “‘ You are an old man, 
Burrows ; what’s the earliest thing 
ou can remember to have heard 
of?” ‘When I was’a big bor,” he 
answered, “I’ve heard my grand- 
father sia he could remember the 
Dutch king comin’ over.” And 
by the register’s showing, it was 
really quite possible. Charity 
Herring was not much younger ; 
she was always setting fire to her 
bed with a worn-out warming-pan. 
Then there were Tom and Susan 
Kemp. He came from somewhere 
in Norfolk, the scene, I remember, 
of the ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ and 
he wore the only smock-frock in 
the parish, where the ruling fash- 
ion was “ thunder-and-lightning ” 
sleeve-waistcoats. Susan’s Sunday 
dress was a clean lilac print gown, 
made very short, so as to show white 
stockings and boots with cloth 
tops. Over the dress was pinned 
a little black shawl, and her bonnet 
was unusually large, of black vel- 
vet or silk, with a great white frill 
inside it. She was troubled at 
times with a mysterious complaint 
called “ the wind,” which she thus 
described, her finger tracing the 
course it followed within her: 
“ That fare to go round and round, 
and then out ta come a-raspin’ and 
a-roarin’.” Another of her ail- 
ments was swelled ankles. ‘Oh, 
Mr Groome!” she would say, “if 
yeou could but see my poare legs, 
yeou'd niver forget ’em;” and 
then, if not stopped, she would 
proceed to pull up her short gown 
and show them. If my father 





1]I don’t think it was Tom who employed that truly Suffolk simile—‘“ I look 
upon this here chapel as the biler, yeou togither as the dumplins, and I’m the 
spoon that stars yeou up.” 
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had been out visiting more than 
to her seemed wise, she would, 
when he told her where he had 
been to, say: “ Ah! there yeou go 
a-rattakin’ about, and when yeou 
dew come home yeou’ve a cowd, I'll 
be bound,” which often enough 
was the case. Susan’s contempt 
was great for poor folks dressing 
up their children smartly; and 
she would say with withering 
scorn, “ What do har child want 
with all them wandykes ?”—van- 
dykes being lace trimmings of any 
sort. Was it of spoilt children 
that she spoke as “hectorin’ and 
bullockin’ about”? certainly it 
was of one of us, a late riser, that 
she said, ‘ I’d soon out-of-bed her 
if I lived there.” 

Susan’s treatment of Harry Col- 
lins, a crazy man subject to fits, 
was wise and kind. Till Harry 
came to live with the Kemps, he 
had been kept in bed to save 
trouble. Susan would have no 
more of bed for him than for ordi- 
nary folks, but sent him on many 
errands and kept him in excellent 
order. Her commands to him 
usually began with, ‘Co’, Henry, 
be stirrin’;” and he stood in 
wholesome awe of her, and obeyed 
her like a child. His fits were 
curious, for “one minute he’d be 
cussin’ and swearin’, and the next 
fall a-prayin’.” Once, too, he 
“leapt out of the winder like a 
roebuck.” Blind James Seaman, 
the other occupant of Susan’s back- 
room, wore a long blue coat with 
brass buttons. His favourite seat 
was the sunny bank near our front 
gate. 

In the room over Susan Kemp’s 
lived Will Ruffles and his wife, a 
very faithful old couple. The 
wife failed first. She had hurt 
herself a good deal with a fall 
down the rickety stairs. Will 
saw to her to the last, and watched 
carefully over her. The school- 
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mistress then, a Miss Hindmarsh, 
took a great liking for the old 
man; and a friend of hers, a 
widow lady in London, though she 
had never seen him, made him a 
regular weekly allowance to the 
end of his life—two shillings, half- 
a-crown, and sometimes more. 
This gave Will many little com- 
forts. Once, when my sister took 
him his allowance, he told her 
how, when he was a young man, a 
Gipsy woman’ told him he should 
be better off at the end of his life 
than at the beginning ; and “ she 
spook truth,” he said, “but how 
she knew it I coon’t saa.” Will 
suffered at times from rheumatism, 
and had great faith in some parti- 
cular green herb pills, which were 
to be bought only at one parti- 
cular shop in Ipswich. My sister 
was once deputed to buy him a 
box of these pills, and he told her 
afterwards, “Them there pills did 
me a lot of good, and that show 
what fooks sia about rheumatics 
bein’ in the boones ain’t trew, for 
how could them there pills ’a got 
into the boones?” He was very 
fond of my father, whom he liked 
to joke with him. “ Mr Groome,” 
he once said, “would mob him 
so.” 

Will, like many other old people 
in the parish, believed in witch- 
craft, was himself indeed a “ wise 
man” of a kind. My father once 
told him about a woman who 
had fits. “Ah!” old Will said, 
“she’ve fallen into bad hands.” 
“ What do you mean?” asked my 
father; and then Will said that 
years before in Monk Soham there 
was a woman took bad just like 
this one, and “there weren’t but 
me and John Abbott in the place 
could git her right.” ‘ What did 
you do?” said my father. ‘“ We 
two, John and I, sat by a clear 
fire ; and we had to bile some of 
the clippins of the woman’s nails 
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and some of her hair; and when 
ta biled”—he paused. “ What 
happened?” asked my father ; 
“did you hear anything?” “ Hear 
anything! JI should think we 
did. When ta biled, we h’ard a 
loud shrike a-roarin’ up the chim- 
ley ; and yeou may depind upon 
it, she warn’t niver bad no 
more.” 

Once my father showed Will a 
silhouette of his father, old Mr 
Groome of Earl Soham, a portly 
gentleman, dressed in the old- 
fashioned style. ‘ Ruffles, who is 
this?” he asked, knowing that 
Will had known his father well, 
and thinking he would recognise 
it. After looking at it carefully 
for some time, Will said, “That’s 
yar son, the sailor.” My eldest 
brother at that time might be 
something over twenty, and bore 
not the faintest resemblance to 
our grandfather ; still, Will knew 
that he had been much abroad, 
and fancied a tropical sun might 
have blackened him. 

By his own accounts, Will’s 
feats of strength as a younger 
man, in the way of reaping, mow- 
ing, &c., were remarkable; and 
there was one great story, with 
much in it about “goolden guin- 
eas,” of the wonderful sale of corn 
that he effected for one of his 
masters. At the rectory gather- 
ings on Christmas night Will was 
one of the principal singers, his 
chefs-deuvre “Oh! silver (query 
Sylvia) is a charming thing,” and 
“The Helmingham Wolunteers.” 
That famous corps was raised by 
Lord Dysart to repel “ Bony’s” 
threatened invasion ; its drummer 
was John Noble, afterwards the 
wheelwright in Monk Soham. 
Once after drill Lord Dysart said 
to him: “You played that very 
well, John Noble;” and “I 
know’t, my lord, I know’t,” was 
John’s answer — an answer that 
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has passed into a Suffolk proverb, 
“T know’t, my lord, I know’t, as 
said John Noble.” 

Mrs Curtis was quite a character 
—a little woman, with sharp brown 
eyes that took in everything. Her 
tongue was smooth, her words were 
soft, and yet she could say bitter 
things. She had had a large 
family, who married and settled 
in different parts. One son had 
gone to New Zealand—“ a country, 
Dr Fletcher tell me, dear Miss, as 
is outside the frame of the earth, 
and where the sun go round the 
tother way.” It was for one of 
her sons, when he was ill, that my 
mother sent a dose of castor-oil ; 
and next day the boy sent to 
ask for “some more of Madam 
Groome’s nice gravy.” Another 
boy, Ephraim, once behaved so 
badly in church that my father 
had to stop in his sermon and tell 
Mrs Curtis to take her son out. 
This she did ; and from the pulpit 
my father saw her driving the un- 
fortunate Ephraim before her with 
her umbrella, banging him with it 
first on one side and then on the 
other. Mrs Curtis it was who 
prescribed the honey-plaster for a 
sore throat. ‘Put on a honey- 
plaster, neighbour dear, that will 
draw the misery out of you.” 
And Mrs Curtis it was who, hav- 
ing quarrelled with another neigh- 
bour, came to my father to relate 
her wrongs: “Me a poor lone 
widow woman, and she ha’ got a 
father to protect her.” The said 
father was old James Burrows, 
already spoken of, who was over 
ninety, and had long been bed- 
ridden. 

Mrs Mullinger was a strange 
old woman. People said she had 
an evil eye; and if she took a dis- 
like to any one and looked evilly 
at their pigs, then the pigs would 
fall ill and die. Also, when she 
lived next door to another cottage, 
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with only a wall dividing the two 
chimneys, if old Mrs Mullinger sat 
by her chimney in a bad temper, 
no one on the other side could 
light a fire, try as they might. 

Pheebe Smith and her husband 
Sam, lived in one of the down- 
stair rooms. At one time of her 
life Phebe kept a little dame’s 
school on the Green. One class 
of her children, who were read- 
ing the Miracles, were called 
“ Little Miracles” ; and whenever 
my father went in, “Little Mir- 
acles ” were called up by that name 
to read to him. Old Phebe had 
intelligence above the common ; 
she read her Bible much, and 
thought over it. She was fond, 
too, of having my sister read 
hymns to her, and would often 
lift her hands in admiration at 
any passage she particularly liked. 
She commended a cotton dress my 
sister had on one day when she 
went to see her—a blue Oxford 
shirting, trimmed with a darker 
shade. “It is a nice solemn 
dress,” she said, as she lifted a 
piece to examine it more closely ; 
“there’s nothing flummocky about 
Sg 

Among the other Guild Hall 
people were old Mrs “ Ratty” 
Kemp, widow of the rat-catcher ;! 
old one-eyed Mrs Bond, and her 
deaf son John; old Mrs Wright, a 
great smoker ; and Mrs Burrows, 
a soldier’s widow, our only Irish- 
woman, from whom Monk Soham 
conceived no favourable opinion of 
the Sister Isle. Of people outside 
the Guild Hall I will mention but 
one, James Wilding, a splendid 
type of the Suffolk labourer. He 
was a big, strong man, whose 
strength served him one very ill 
turn. He was out one day after 
a hare, and a farm-bailiff, meeting 
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him, tried to take his gun; James 
resisted, and snapped the man’s 
arm. For this he got a year in 
Ipswich jail, where, however, he 
learnt to read, and formed a strong 
attachment for the chaplain, Mr 
Daniel. Afterwards, whenever any 
of us were driving over to Ipswich, 
and James met us, he would always 
say, “If yeou see Mr Daniel, dew 
yeou give him my love.” Finally, 
an emigration agent got hold of 
James, and induced him to emi- 
grate, with his wife, his large 
family, and his old one-legged 
mother, to somewhere near New 
Orleans. ‘“ How are you going, 
Wilding?” asked my father a few 
days before they started. “I don’t 
fare to know rightly,” was the 
answer ; “but we’re goin’ to sleep 
the first night at Debenham” (a 
village four miles off), ‘and that’ll 
kinder break the jarney.” They 
went, but the Southern States and 
the negroes were not at all to their 
liking, and the last thing heard 
of them was they had moved to 
Canada. 

So James Wilding is gone, and 
the others are all of them dead ; 
but some stories still remain to be 
cleared off. There was the old 
farmer at the tithe dinner, who, 
on having some bread-sauce hand- 
ed to him, extracted a great 
“dollop” on the top of his knife, 
tasted it, and said, “ Don’t chiise 
none.” There was the other who 
remarked of a particular pudding, 
that he “could rise in the night- 
time and eat it”; and there was 
the third, who, supposing he 
should get but one plate, shovelled 
his fish-bones under the table. 
There was the boy in Monk So- 
ham school who, asked to define 
an earthquake, said, “It is when 
the ’arth shug itself, and swallow 





1 Nicknames 
**Buskins,” &c. 


are 


very common — * Wedgy,” 


“‘Shadder,” ‘‘ Stumpy,” 
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up the ’arth”; and there was his 
schoolmate, who said that “ Amer- 
ica was discovered by British Col- 
umbia.” There was old Mullinger 
of Earl Soham, who , thought it 
“wrong of fooks to go up in a 
balloon, as that fare! so bumptious 
to the Almighty.” There was old 
X., who, whenever my father vis- 
ited him, would grumble, talk 
scandal, and abuse all his neigh- 
bours, always, however, winding 
up piously with “ But ’tis well.” 
There was the boy whom my 
father put in the stocks, but who 
escaped by unlacing his “ high- 
lows,” and so withdrawing his feet. 
There was the clergyman, preach- 
ing in a strange church, who asked 
to have a glass of water in the pul- 
pit, and who, after the sermon, re- 
marked to the clerk in the vestry, 
“That might have been gin-and- 
water, John, for all the people 
could tell.” And, taking the duty 
again there next Sunday, he found 
to his horror it was gin-and-water : 
“T took the hint, sir—I took the 
hint,” quoth John from the clerk’s 
desk below. There was the Monk 
Soham woman who, when she got 
a letter from her son in Hull, told 
the curate that “that did give me 
a tarn at fust, for I thought that 
come from the hot place.” There 
was the manufacturer of artificial 
manures who set up a carriage and 
crest; and a friend asked my 
father what the motto would be. 
“Mente et manu res,” was the 
ready answer. There was the con- 
cert at Ipswich, where the chair- 
man, @ very precise young clergy- 
man, announced that “the Rev. 
Robert Groome will sing (ahem !) 
‘ Thomas Bowling.’” The song was 
a failure ; my father each time was 
so sorely tempted to adopt the new 
version. There was the old wo- 
man whom my father heard warn- 
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ing her daughter, about to travel 
for the first time by rail, ‘‘ What- 
iver yeou do, my dear, mind yeou 
don’t sit nigh the biler.” There 
was the old maiden lady, who 
every morning after breakfast read 
an Ode of Horace; and the other 
maiden lady, a kinswoman of my 
father’s, who practised her scales 
regularly long after she was sixty. 
She, if you crushed her in an argu- 
ment, in turn crushed you with, 
“Well, there it is.” There was 
much besides, but memory fails, 
and space. 

From country clergyman to 
country archdeacon may seem no 
startling transition; yet it meant 
a great change in my father’s tran- 
quil life. For one thing it took 
him twice a-year up to London, 
to Convocation ; and in London 
he met with many old friends and 
new. Then there were frequent 
outings to Norwich, and the an- 
nual visitations and the Charge. 
On the first day of his first visita- 
tion, at Eye, there was the usual 
luncheon, and the usual very small 
modicum of wine. Lunch over, 
the Rev. Richard Cobbold, the 
author of ‘Margaret Catchpole,’ 
proposed my father’s health in a 
fervid oration, which wound up 
thus: “Gentlemen, I call upon 
you to drink the health of our 
new archdeacon,—to drink it, 
gentlemen, in flowing bumpers.” 
It sounded glorious, but the de- 
canters were empty ; and my father 
had to order (and pay for) two 
dozen of sherry. At an Ipswich 
visitation there was the customary 
roll-call of the clergy, among whom 
was a new-comer, a Scotchman, 
Mr Colquhoun. “Mr—, Mr—,” 
faltered the apparitor, coming un- 
expectedly on this uncouth name ; 
suddenly he rose a-tiptoe and to 
the emergency,—‘ Mr Cockahoon.” 





1 Seemed. 
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In one of the deaneries my 
father found a churchyard partly 
sown with wheat. ‘Really, Mr 
Z——,.” he said to the incumbent, 
“T must say I don’t like to see 
this.” And the old churchwarden 
chimed in, “That’s what I sia 
tew, Mr Archdeacon ; I sia to our 
parson, ‘ Yeou go whatin’ it and 
whatin’ it, why don’t yeou tater 
it?’” This found its way into 
‘Punch, with a capital drawing 
by Mr C. Keene, whom my father 
met often at FitzGerald’s. But 
there is another unrecorded story 
of an Irish clergyman, the Rev. 
“ Lucius O'Grady.” He had quar- 
relled with one of his church- 
wardens, whose name I forget; 
the other’s was Waller. So my 
father went over to arbitrate be- 
tween the disputants, and Mr 
“ O’Grady ” concluded an impas- 
sioned statement of his wrongs 
with “ Voil& tout, Mr Archdeacon, 
voila tout.” ‘ Waller tew,” quoth 
churchwarden No. | ; “ what ha’ he 
to dew with it?” And there was 
the visit to that woful church, 
damp, rotten, ruinous. The in- 
spection over, the rector said to 
my father, ‘‘ Now, Mr Archdeacon, 
that we’ve done the old church, 
you must come and see my new 
stables.” “Sir,” said my father, 
“when your church is in decent 
order, I shall be happy to see your 
new stables.” And “the next 
time,” he told me, ‘I really could 
ask to see them.” 

Two London reminiscences, and 
I have done. A former Monk 
Soham schoolmistress had married 
the usher of the Marlborough 
Street police court. My father 
went to see them, and as he was 
coming away, an officious Irishman 
opened the cab-door for him, with 
“ Good luck to your Rivirince, and 
did they let you off aizy?” And 
once my father was waiting on 
one of the many platforms of 
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Clapham Junction, when suddenly 
a fashionably dressed lady dropped 
on her knees before him, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ Your blessing, holy Father.” 
“God bless me!” cried my father, 
—then added quietly, “and you 
too, my dear lady.” 

So at last I come to my father’s 
own Suffolk stories. In 1877-78 
I made my first venture in letters 
as editor for the ‘ Ipswich Journal’ 
of a series of “Suffolk Notes and 
Queries.” I had a goodly list of 
contributors —all friends of my 
father’s —as Mr FitzGerald, Mr 
Donne, Captain Brooke of Ufford, 
Mr Chappell, Mr Aldis Wright, 
Bishop Ryle, and Professors Earle, 
Cowell, and Skeat. Of them I 
was duly proud; still, my father 
and I wrote, between us, two- 
thirds of the whole. He was the 
“ Habitans in Alto” (//igh Suffolk, 
forsooth), alias “ Rector,” alias 
“ Philologus,” &c.—how we used to 
laugh at those aliases. Among his 
contributions were three papers on 
the rare old library of Helming- 
ham Hall (Lord Tollemache’s), 
four on Samuel Ward, the Pu- 
ritan preacher of Ipswich, three 
on Suffolk minstrelsy, and these 
sketches written in the Suffolk 
dialect. Of that dialect my father 
was a past-master ; once and once 
only did I know him nonplussed 
by a Suffolk phrase. This was in 
the school at Monk Soham, where 
a small boy one day had been put 
in the corner. “ What for?” 


asked my father; and a chorus 
of voices answered, “He ha’ bin 
tittymatauterin,” which meant, it 


seems, playing at see-saw. I re- 
tain, of course, my father’s own 
spelling; but he always himself 
maintained that to reproduce the 
dialect phonetically is next to im- 
possible—that, for instance, there 
if a delicate mwance in the Suffolk 
pronunciation of dog, only faintly 
suggested by dawg. 





3 
Oup TIMEs. 


Fooks alluz siia as they git old, 
That things look wusser evry day ; 
They alluz sed so, I consate ; 
Leastwise I’ve h’ard my mother siia, 


When she was growed up, a big gal, 
And went to sarvice at the Hall, 

She han’t but one stuff gownd to wear, 
And not the lissest mite of shawl. 


But now yeou caan’t tell whue is whue ; 
Which is the missus, which the maid, 
There ain’t no tellin’; for a gal, 
Arter she’s got her wages paid, 


Will put ’em all upon her back, 
And look as grand as grand can be ; 
My poor old mother would be stamm’d! 
Her gal should iver look like she. 


And ’taint the lissest bit o’ use 

To tell ’em anything at all ; 
They'll only laff, or else begin 

All manner o’ hard names to call. 


Praps arter all it tain’t the truth, 
That one time’s wusser than the 
t’other ; 
Praps I’m a-gittin’ old myself, 
And fare to talk like my old mother. 


I shiian’t dew nowt by talkin’ so, 
I'd better try the good old plan, 
Of spakin’ sparing of most folks, 
And dewin’ all the good I can. 
J. D. 


II, 


My father used to repeat one stanza 
of an old song; I wonder whether 
the remainder still exists in any liv- 
ing memory. That one stanza ran :— 


“The roaring boys of Pakefield, 
Oh, how they all do thrive ! 
They had but one poor parson, 
And him they buried alive.” 


Whether the prosperity of Pake- 
field was to be dated or derived from 
the fact of their burying their “one 
poor parson” is a matter of danger- 
ous speculation, and had better be 
left in safe obscurity; else other 
places might be tempted to make 
trial of the successful plan. But can 
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any one send a copy of the whole 
song ? 

From the same authority I give a 
stanza of another song :— 


‘“‘The cackling old hen she began to 
collogue, 

Says she unto the fox, ‘ You’re a stink- 
ing old rogue ; 

Your scent it is so strong, I do wish 
you’d keep away ;’ 

The cackling old hen she began for to 
say.” 


The tune, as I still remember it, is 
as fine as the words—for fine they 
certainly are, as an honest expression 
of opinion, capable of a large appli- 
cation to other than foxes, 

I cannot vouch for a like antiquity 
for the following sea-verses; but 
they are so good that I venture to 
append them to their more ancient 
brethren :— 


‘*And now we haul to the ‘Dog and 
Bell,’ 

Where there’s good liquor for to sell ; 

In come old Archer with a smile, 

Saying, ‘Drink, my lads, ’tis worth 
your while.’ 


Ah! but when our money’s all gone 
and spent, 

And none to be borrowed nor none to 
be lent ; 

In comes old Archer with a frown, 

Saying, ‘Get up, Jack, let John sit 
down.’ ” 


Alas, poor Jack! and John Country- 
man too, when the like result arrives. 


J. D. 
Ill. 


OnE oF Joun Dutren’s ‘QUEERIES.’ 


I am werry much obligated to yeou, 
Mr Editer, for printin’ my lines. 
hain’t got no more at spresent, so I’ll 
send yeou a queery instead. I axed 
our skulemaster, ‘‘ What's a queery ?” 
and he siia, “Suffen? queer,” so I 
think I can sute yeou here. 

When I was a good big chap, I lived 
along with Mr Cooper, of Thraanson.’ 
He was a big man; but, lawk! he 
was wonnerful piiad over with rheu- 
matics, that he was. I lived in the 
house, and arter I had done up my 





1 Amazed. 


2 Something. 


3 Thrandeston. 
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hosses, and looked arter my stock, I 
alluz went to bed arly. One night I 
hard?! my missus halloin’ at the bottom 
of the stairs. “‘ John,” sez she, “ yeou 
must git up di- rectly, and go for the 
doctor ; yar master’s took werry bad.” 
So I hulled? on my clothes, put the 
saddle on owd Boxer, and warn’t long 
gittin to the doctor’s, for the owd hoss 
stromed along stammingly; he did. 
When the doctor come, he sia to 

master, “‘ Yeou ha’ got the lump-ague 
in yar lines ;* yeou must hiv a hot 
baath.” ‘* What's that ?” sez master. 
“Oh!” sez the doctor, “yeou must 
hiv yar biggest tub full o’ hot water, 
and liia in it ten minnits.” Sune as 
he was gone, missus siia, “ Dew yeou 
go and call Sam Driver, ‘and Pll hit ® 
the copper.” When we cum back, 
she siia, “Dew yeou tew® take the 
mashin’-tub up-stairs, and when the 
water biles yeou cum for it.” So, 
byne by we filled the tub, and missus 
siia, “John, dew yeou take yar master’s 
hid ; ;7 and, ‘Sam, yeou take hisfeet, and 
drop im in.” We had a rare job to 
lift him, I warrant; but we dropt 
him in, and, O lawk! how he did 
screech !—yeou might ha’ hard ’im a 
mile off. He splounced out o’ the 
tub flop upon the floor, and dew all 
we could we coon’t ’tice him in agin. 
“Yeou willans,” sez he, ‘ yeou’ve kilt 
me.” But arter a bit we got him to 
bed, and he liia kind o’ easy, till the 
doctor cum next mornin’. Then he 
towd the doctor how bad he was. 
The doctor axed me what we’ed done. 
So I towd him, and he siia, “ Was 
the water warm?” “Warm!” sez I, 
“*twould ommost ha’ scalt a hog.” 
Oh, how he did laff! “Why, John 
bor,” sez he, “‘ yeou must ha’ meant to 
bile yar master alive.” Howsomdiver, 
master lost the dump-ague, and nivver 
sed nothin’ about the tub, cept when 
he siia to me sometimes kind o’ joky, 
“John bor, dew yeou alluz kip*® out 
0’ hot water,” Joun Dutren.® 
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This story has a sequel. My 
father told it once at the dinner- 
table of one of the canons in Nor- 
wich. Every one laughed more or 
less, all but one, the Rev. “ Hervey 
Du Bois,” a rural dean from the 
Fens. He alone made no sign. 
But he was staying in the house ; 
and that night the Canoness was 
aroused from her sleep by a strange 
gurgling sound proceeding from his 
room. She listened and listened, 
till, convinced that their guest 
must be in a fit, she at last arose, 
and listened outside his door. A 
fit he was in—sure enough—of 
laughter. He was sitting up in 
bed, rocking backwards and for- 
wards, and ever and again ejaculat- 
ing, “ Why, John bor, yeou must 
ha’ meant to bile yar master alive.” 
And then he went off into another 
roar. 

IV. 


THe Onty DarTer. 
A Suffolk Clergyman’s Reminiscence, 


Our young parson said to me t’other 
diia, “John,” sez he, “din’t yeou 
nivver hev a darter?” “Sar,” sez I, 
“T had one once, but she ha’ been 
dead close on thatty years.” And 
then I towd him about my poor 
mor.!1 

“T lost my fust wife thatty-three 
years ago. She left me with six bors 
and Susan. She was the owdest of 
them all, tarned sixteen when her 
mother died. She was a fine jolly 
gal, with lots of sperit. I coon’t be 
alluz at home, and tho’ I’d nivver a 
wadd ” to sia aginst Susan, yet I 
thowt I wanted some one to look arter 
her and the bors. Gals want a mother 
more than bors. So arter a year I 
married my second wife, and a rale 





1 Heard. 
7 Head. 


2 Flung. 


3 Amazingly. 
8 Do you always keep. 


*Loins. Heat. ° Do you two. 
9 Dutfen, bridle in cart harness. 


10 This story is less unknown than its fellows, for in 1878 Mr FitzGerald got 


some copies of it reprinted at Woodbridge to give to his friends. 


I may well, 


however, republish it, for since the appearance of FitzGerald’s ‘ Letters,’ in which 
it is referred to (pp. 427, 428), I have had many requests for copies,—requests 
with which I was unable to comply, myself having only one copy. 


1 Mawther, girl. 22 Word. 
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ood wife she ha’ bin to me. But 
Susan coon’t git on with her. She’ed 
dew ! what she was towd, but ’twarn’t 
done pleasant, and when she spdok 
she sptok so short. My wife was 
werry patient with her ; but dew all 
she could, she nivver could git on 
with Susan. 

“T'd a married sister in London, 
whue cum down to see us at Whis- 
suntide. She see how things fared, 
and she sia to me, ‘John,’ sez she, 
‘dew yeou let Susan go back with 
me, and I'll git her a good place and 
see arter her. So ‘twas sattled. 
Susan was all for goin’, and when she 
went she kiss’t me and all the bors, 
but she nivver sed nawthin’ to my 
wife, ‘cept just ‘Good-bye.’ She 
fared to git a nice quite? place; but 
then my sister left London, and 
Susan’s missus died, and so she had 
to git a place where she could. So 
she got a place where they took in 
lodgers, and Susan and her missus 
did all the cookin’ and waitin’ be- 
tween ’em. Susan sed arterwards 
that ’twarn’t what she had to dew, 
but the runnin’ upstairs ; that’s what 
killt her. There was one owd gentle- 
man, who lived at the top of the 
house. He’ed ring his bell, and if 
she din’t go di-reckly, he’ed ring and 
ring agen, fit to bring the house down. 
One dia he rung three times, but 
Susan was set fast, and coon’t go; 
and when she did, he spdok so sharp, 
that it whdlly upset her, and she 
dropt down o’ the floor all in a faint. 
He hollered out at the top o’ the 
stairs; and sum o’ the fdoks cum 
runnin’ up to see what was the mat- 
ter. Arter a bit she cum round, and 
they got her to bed ; but she was so 
bad that they had to send for the 
doctor. The owd gentleman was so 
wexed, he sed he’ed pia for the 
doctor as long as he could ; but when 
the doctor sed she was breedin’ a 
faver, nawthing would satisfy her 
missus but to send her to the hors- 
pital, while she could go. 

“So she went into the horspital, 
and lia five weeks and din’t know 
nobody. Last she begun to mend, 
and she sed that the féoks there were 
werry kind. She had a bed to her- 
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self in a big room with nigh twenty 
others. Ivry dia the doctor cum 
round, and spdok to ’em all in tarn. 
He was an owdish gentleman, and 
sum young uns cum round with him. 
One mornin’ he sia to Susan, ‘ Well, 
my dear,’ sez he, ‘how do yeou feel 
to-day ?’ She saa, ‘ Kind o’ middlin’, 
sir.” She towd me that one o’ the 
young gentlemen sort o’ laffed when 
he hard her, and stopped behind and 
sia to her, ‘Do yeou cum out o’ Suf- 
folk?’ She saa, ‘Yes; what, do 
yeou know me?’ She was so pleased ! 
He axed her where she cum from, 
and when she towd him, he sia, ‘I 
know the clargyman of the parish.’ 
He’ed a rose in his button-hole, and 
he took it out and gov it her, and he 
sia, ‘ Yeou’ll like to hev it, for that 
cum up from Suffolk this mornin’’ 
Poor mor, she was so pleased ! Well, 
arter a bit she got better, and the 
doctor sia, ‘My dear, yeou must go 
and git nussed at home. That'll dew 
more for yeou than all the doctors’ 
stuff here.’ 

“She han’t no money left to pia for 
her jarney. But the young gentle- 
man made a gatherin’ for her, and 
when the nuss went with her to the 
station, he holp her into the cab, and 
gov her the money. Whue he was 
she din’t know, and I don’t now, but 
I alluz saa, ‘God bless him for it.’ 

“One mornin’ the owd parson—he 
was yar father—sent for me, and he 
sia, ‘ John,’ sez he, ‘I ha’ had a letter 
to say that Susan ha’ been in the hors- 
pital, but she is better now, and is 
cummin’ home to-morrow. So yeou 
must meet her at Halser,* and yeou 
may hiv my cart.’ Susan coon’t write, 
so we’ed nivver hard, sin’ her aunt 
went away. Yeou may s’pose how I 
felt! Well, I went and met her. O 
lawk, a lawk! how bad she did 
look! I got her home about five, and 
my wife had got a good fire, and 
ivrything nice for her, but, poor 
mor! she was whilly beat. She coon’t 
eat nawthin’. Arter a bit, she tuk 
off her bonnet, and then I see she 
han’t no hair, ‘cept a werry little. 
That wholly beat me, she used to hev 
such nice hair. Well, we got her to 
bed, and for a whole week she coon’t 





1 Do. 


2 Quiet. 


3 Halesworth. 
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howd up at all. Then she fare to git 
better, and cum down-stairs, and sot 
by the fire, and begun to pick a little. 
And so she went on, when the sum- 
mer cum, sometimes better and some- 
times wuss. But she spdok werry 
little, and didn’t seem to git on no 
better with my wife. Yar father used 
to cum and see her and read to her. 
He was werry fond of her, for he had 
knowed her ivver sin’ she was born. 
But she got waker and waker, and at 
last she coon’t howd up no longer, but 
took wholly to her bed. How my 
wife did wait upon her! She’ed try 
and ‘tice her to ate suffen,! when yar 
father sent her a bit o pudden. I 
once sia to him, ‘What do yeou think 
o the poor mor?’ ‘John,’ sez he, 
‘she’s werry bad.’ ‘ But,’ sez I, ‘dew 
she know it?’ ‘Yes, sez he, ‘she 
dew ; but she een’t one to sia much.’ 
But I alluz noticed, she seem werry 
glad to see yar father. 

“One day ’d cum home arly ; I'd 
made one jarney.?. So I went up to 
see Susan. There I see my wife liad 
outside the bed close to Susan ; Susan 
was kind o’ strokin’ her face, and I 
hard her sia, ‘ Kiss me, mother dear ; 
yeou're a good mother to me.’ They 
din’t see me, so I crep’ down-stairs, but 
it made me werry comforble. 

‘*Susan’s bed laa close to the wall, 
so that she could alluz make us know 
at night if she wanted anything by 
jest knockin’, One night we hard 
her sing a hymn. She used to sing at 
charch when she was a little gal, but 
I nivver hard her sing so sweetsome 
as she did then. Arter she’d finished, 
she knockt sharp, and we went di- 
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reckly. There she lia—I can see her 
now—as white as the sheets she laa in. 
‘Father,’ sez she, ‘am I dyin’?’ I 
coon’t spake, but my wife sed, 
* Yeou’re a-dyin’, dear.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
sez she, ‘’tis bewtiful.” And she 
lookt hard at me, hard at both of 
us ; and then lookt up smilin’, as if 
she see Some One. 

“She was the only darter I ivver 
had.” JouN DutTFEN. 


Is it extravagant to believe that 
this simple story, told by a country 
parson, is worth whole pages of 
learned arguments against Dis- 
establishment? Anyhow, to sup- 
port such arguments, I will here 
cite an ancient ditty of my father’s. 
He had got it from “a true East 
Anglian, of Norfolk lineage and 
breeding,” but the exegesis is 
wholly my father’s own. 


Vv. 
Robin Cook’s wife? she had an old 


mare, 
Humpf, humpf, hididdle, humpf ! 
And if you’d but seen her, Lord ! how 
you'd have stared,°® 
Singing, ‘‘ Folderol diddledol, hidum 
humpf.” 


This old mare she had a sore back,® 
Humpf, &c. 
And on her sore back there was hullt 
an old sack,’ 
Singing, &c. 





1 Something. 


2 Fr. journée, one day’s work without halt, ending about 3 P.M. 

3 «* Robin Cook’s wife ” evidently refers to some well-known character, and is 
doubtless intended to personify ‘‘ England.” 

4 The ‘‘old mare” is some old institution, and probably embodies the ‘‘ Estab- 


lished Church.” 


5 The mare was not perfect. What institution is, that has its alloy of humanity? 


Lookers-on see these failings and stare. 
6 But the “‘sore back”! 


It evidently alludes to some special ailment, one 


which would make it difficult for any one to ride her. 


7 So an “old sack” was thrown over her. Some such measures have from 
earliest times been found necessary to enable each occupant of the different sees 
to keep his seat and maintain order. In older times ‘‘Canons” were made; of 
late other measures have been taken—e.g., ‘‘ An Act for the Regulation of Divine 
Service.” The sack was then “ hullt on,”—thrown on,—but roughly, not gently. 
This is noteworthy. 

VOL, CXLIX.—NO. DCCCCV. Y 
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Give the old mare some corn in the 
sieve,! 
Humpf, &c. 
And ’tis hoping God’s husband (sic) the 
old mare may live, 
Singing, &c. 


This old mare she chanced for to die,? 
Humpf, &c. 
And dead as a nit in the roadway she 
lie,? 
Singing, &e. 


All the dogs in the town spdok for a 
bone,* 
Humpf, &c. 
All but the Parson’s dog,® he went wi’ 
none, 
Singing, ‘‘ Folderol diddledol, hidum 
humpf. 


VI. 


“ Master CHARLEY.” 


A Suffolk Labourer’s Story. 


The Owd Master at the Hall had 
two children—Mr James and Miss 
Mary. Mr James was ivver so much 
owder than Miss Mary. She come 
kind o unexpected like, and she 
warn’t but a little thing when she 
lost her mother. When she got owd 
enough, Owd Master sent her to 
young ladies’ skule. She was there 
a soot o’ years, and when she come 
to stéa at home, she was such a pretty 
young lady, that she was. She was 
werry fond of cumpany, but there 
warn't the lissest bit wrong about 
her. There was a young gentleman, 
from the shéres, who lived at a farm 
in the next parish, where he was 
come to larn farmin’. He was werry 
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fond of her, and though his own folks 
din’t like it, it was all sattled that he 
was soon to marry her. Then he 
hear’d suffen about her, which warn’t 
a bit true, and he went awéa, and 
was persuaded to marry somebody 
else. Miss Mary took on bad about 
it, but that warn’t the wust of it. 
She had a baby before long, and he 
was the father on’t. 

O lawk, a lawk! how the Owd 
Master did break out when he hear’d 
of it! My mother lived close by, and 
nussed poor Miss Mary, so I’ve hard 
all about it. He woun’t let the child 
stop in the house, but sent it awaa to 
a house three miles off, where the 
woman had lost her child. But when 
Miss Mary got about, the woman used 
to bring the baby—he was “ Master 
Charley ”—to my mother’s. One dia, 
when she went down, my mother 
towd her that he warn’t well ; so off 
she went to see him. When she got 
home she was late, and the owd man 
was kep’ waitin’ for his dinner. As 
soon as he see her, he roared out, 
“What! hev yeou bin to see yar 
bastard?” “QO father,” says she, 
* yeou shoun’t sia so.” “Shoun’t sia 
so,” said he, “shoun’t I? I can saa 
wuss than that.” And then he called 
her a bad name. She got up, nivver 
said a widd, but walked straight out 
of the front door. They din’t take 
much notiz at fust, but when she 
din’t come back, they got scared, and 
looked for her all about ; and at last 
they found her in the mot, at the 
bottom of the orchard. 

O lawk, a lawk ! 

The Owd Master nivver could howd 
up arter that. ’Fore that, if he was 
put out, yeou could hear ’im all over 





1«*Corn in the sieve” evidently refers to some more palatable measure than 
the ‘‘old sack.” ‘‘Give her some oats, do not give her the sack only.” Perhaps 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners may represent the present givers of corn. 

2 But all in vain, whether to enable the riders to mount on the ‘‘ sore back,” or 


for prolonging her life. 


** She chanced for to die.” 


The Church disestablished. 


3 And lies in the highroad, a prize for all comers, 
4 But by ‘‘ dead as a nit” evidently is meant more than disestablished ; it means 
also disendowed. Else, what of ‘‘all the dogs in the town,” each craving and 


clamouring for his bone? It was so three hundred years ago. 


for a bone,” and got it. 
5 « All but the Parson’s dog.” 


impropriate tithes; the seats of learning got comparatively little. 
Then, in the last touching words, ‘‘ the Parson’s dog he 


about town” got most. 


Each dog ‘* spdok 


The poor vicars never got back a bit of the 


The “ dogs 


went wi’ none,” yet still singing, ‘‘ Folderol diddledol, hidum humpf.” 
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the farm, a-cussin’ and swearin’. He 
werry seldom spdok to anybody now, 
but he was alluz about arly and late ; 
nothin’ seemed to tire him. ’Fore 
that he nivver went to chirch ; now 
he went reg’ler. But he wud sia 
sumtimes, comin’ out, “Parson’s a 
fule.” But if anybody was ill, he 
bod ’em go up to the Hall and ax 
for suffen.' There was young Farmer 
Whoo’s wife was werry bad, and the 
doctor sia that what she wanted was 
London poort. So he sent my father 
to the marchant at Ipswich, to bring 
back four dozen. Arter dark he was 
to lave it at the house, but not to 
knock. They nivver knew where ta 
come from till arter he died. But he 
fare to get waker, and to stupe more 
ivry year. 

Yeou ax me about “ Master 
Charley.” Well, he growed up such 
a pretty bor. He lived along with 
my mother for the most part, and Mr 
James was so fond of him. He’d 
come down, and plaa and talk to 
him the hour togither, and Master 
Charley would foller ’im about like a 
little dawg. 

One dia they was togither, and 
Owd Master met ’em. “James,” 
said he, “what bor is that alluz 
follerin’ yeou about?” He _ said, 
“Tt’s Mary’s child.” The owd man 
tirned round as if he’d bin shot, and 
went home all himpin’ along. Folks 
heared him sia, “Mary’s child! 
Lord! Lord!” When he got in, he 
sot down, and nivver spdok a wadd, 
‘cept now and then, “ Mary’s child ! 
Lord! Lord!” He coun’t ate no 
dinner ; but he towd ’em to go for 
my mother ; and when she come, he 
sia to her, “Missus, yeou must git 
me to bed.” And there he laa all 
night, nivver slipin’ a bit, but goin’ 
on sdain, “Mary’s child! Lord! 


Lord!” quite solemn like. Sum- 
times he’ed sia, “I’ve bin a bad un in 
my time, I hev.” 

Next mornin’ Mr James sent for 
the doctor. But when he come, Owd 
Master said, “ Yeou can do nothin’ 
for me; I oon’t take none o’ yar 
stuff.” No more he would. Then 
Mr James sia, “ Would yeou like to 
see the parson?” He din’t sia 
nothin’ for some time, then he said, 
“Yeou may send for him.” When 
the parson come—and he was a nice 
quite? owd gentleman, we were 
werry fond of him—he went up and 
stia’d some time ; but he nivver said 
nothin’ when he come down. How- 
somdiver, Owd Master lia more 
quiter arter that, and when they 
axed him to take his med’cin he took 
it. Then he slep’ for some hours, 
and when he woke up he called out 
quite clear, “ James.” And when Mr 
James come, he sia to him, “James,” 
sez he, “I ha’ left ivrything to yeou ; 
do yeou see that Mary hev her share.” 
You notiz, he din’t sia, “ Mary’s 
child,” but “Mary hev her share.” 
Arter a little while he said, “James, 
I should like to see the little chap.” 
He warn’t far off, and my mother 
made him tidy, and brushed his hair 
and parted it. Then she took him 
up, and put him close to the bed. 
Owd Master bod ‘em put the curtain 
back, and he lia and looked at Master 
Charley. And then he said, quite 
slow and tendersome, “ Yeou’re a’most 
as pritty as your mother was, my 
dear.” 

Them was the last words he ivver 
spook. 

Mr James nivver married, and 
when he died he left ivrything to 
Master Charley. 


Francis HinpEs GROOME. 
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MADELEINE’S STORY. 


CHAPTER V.—THE ADMIRAL. 


One rainy afternoon, several 
weeks after the night when we 
got our first glimpse into the 
yawning pit of Colwyn (Gladys 
was from home; she had gone to 
spend a day or two with the 
friends at Rhoscolyn, and I, in 
a fit of shyness, had elected to 
stay behind), it occurred to me 
that I might find somewhere 
amongst the rooms in the higher 
roof one that would suit me for 
a snuggery, with a light good for 
drawing ; for I was just then be- 
ginning to make studies of flowers 
and still life, and had found that 
Gladys disliked an excess of litter 
in the room we shared as a sitting- 
room. <A heavy door shut off the 
staircase leading to these rooms— 
the servants’ part of the house 
lay there, and we had never cared 
to investigate in its direction. 
But that day I pushed my way 
in and up to the top of the house, 
where I came upon an attic that 
seemed the very thing I wanted. 
Then there passed pleasantly 
away two or three hours of the 
wet afternoon, during which I 
made a space in the middle of my 
garret, shoving litter away into 
corners (the litter consisted of 
torn books, broken toys, papers, 
and boxes). I improvised an 
easel out of box-lids, and stilts, 
and garden tools ; and when I had 
done, finding it was too dark to 
draw, I made a plunge amongst 
the litter, and began to turn it 
over. The first book I drew from 
a heap was an old Latin gram- 
mar, dog’s-eared, and with half 
the leaves torn out; inside the 
cover there was written in a large 
round hand, “ Llewellyn Colwyn,” 


and under the name a date. The 
date was a wrong one, it struck 
me, for Uncle Llewellyn could 
not have been born until ten 
years after the time mentioned. 
Well, all the same, this book be- 
longed to him. I turned the 
leaves over with a sad sort of 
interest, and I think I must have 
sighed. I am not sure, but I 
know that I heard two sighs, one 
close to me, and one behind me 
in the doorway. Without look- 
ing I knew who was there, and 
I got up to meet my grandmother. 
She came in running, with her 
hands stretched out towards me— 
little thin white hands, almost 
covered by the ruffles of her black 
dress. She wore the head-dress 
and dark band I had seen her in 
before, and I noticed slippers and 
white stockings showing under her 
skirts. She drew a little shawl 
crookedly over her shoulders, and 
sitting down on a box, motioned 
me to do the same. The old 
Latin grammar lay in my lap as 
I sat beside her, and she saw it, 
took it from me, turned to the 
name in the cover, and then 
threw it with all her force into 
a corner of the attic, and looked 
at me and laughed. 

“We mustn’t show that to 
him,” she said, “it would remind 
him of old days, so I throw it 
quite away, you see, because he 
is coming back to-morrow.” 

“Coming back?” I said, not 
knowing what else to say. 

** Yes,” she answered ; “he sent 
to tell me. If only our beautiful 
Antoinette had been at home to 
welcome him! He won’t recog- 
nise you, my dear, I am afraid.” 
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“Who, grandmother?” I asked. 
Then she gave me a long puzzled 
stare, and it seemed to me as if 
years of recollections must be wan- 
dering through her brain. 

“The Admiral,” she explained 
at last; “Admiral Colwyn. Didn’t 
you know that he was made an 
admiral? So you see,” she added, 
chuckling in her laughter, “it’s 
time to throw the Latin grammar 
away.” 

I found that my attic, as I had 
already begun to call it in my 
thoughts, was one of grandmother’s 
suite of rooms. She took me into 
one after another that evening in 
the twilight. I never saw any 
of them again, for though grand- 
mother often haunted Gladys and 
me after that in other parts of the 
house, she gave us no encourage- 
ment to visit her where she lived. 
The vision of her rooms flickers 
before me as I try to recall it. I 
cannot recall it; places only seen 
once do not form pictures in the 
mind, and then the strange things 
she said to me, the puzzle I felt 
about what was real to her (every- 
thing that seemed to be real to her 
was unreal to me), kept me busy 
crossing and recrossing the border 
line between us all the time we 
were together. The rooms opened 
one into another, and extended 
over half the house. Thatched 
eaves projected a long way, the 
windows were close under the 
eaves, little frames to exquisite 
views of hills in the distance and 
dark sky ; swallows were darting 
inside the eaves to their nests. I 
remember these things, the out- 
side setting of the shadows. At 
the end of our travel we came 
to a closed door, which grand- 
mother did not attempt to open. 
I found afterwards that it was 
the door of Eleanor’s room. 

I have never been able to 
understand the world that grand- 
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mother lives in, but I know a 
little of the history of it, and how 
she got there. She was expecting 
the Admiral when she came to me 
in my attic. Who was the Ad- 
miral? Gladys pointed out to 
me in the church a small white 
tablet amongst the family monu- 
ments, which bore the following 
record: “To the memory of 
Llewellyn, only child of Llewellyn 
and Gabrielle Colwyn, aged 10 
years,” and then came the date. 
I thought of the Latin grammar 
I had seen in the attic, whose 
inscription tallied with the time 
when such a Llewellyn Colwyn 
might have lived. There had 
been two Llewellyns then — Ga- 
brielle’s and Antoinette’s! By 
degrees I fitted the pieces of 
the four histories together. Our 
grandmother was the daughter 
of a Frenchman and a Welsh 
lady, both well born (this fact 
was instilled into me in every 
conversation I ever held with our 
grandmother). She had been left 
an orphan early, and sent to the 
house of a relation of her mother’s 
to be brought up. This lady kept 
a school in a town of Montgomery- 
shire, and there Gabrielle lived. 
When she was sixteen she had 
been married to her cousin, our 
grandfather, Llewellyn Colwyn, a 
man double her own age. What a 
curious shut-up life she must have 
had coming straight from school 
to this out-of-the-way place, 
where everything had gone on 
just the same for generation after 
generation of Colwyns, an old 
family wearing itself out by inter- 
marriages and continual lapses 
into vice! Of course she had 
never loved her husband—was it 
likely ?— though he had been a 
handsome enough man in his 
youth, I could well believe. Per- 
haps she had never loved any one 
very much until her little boy was 
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born, and then what an unfolding 
must have come to her of the joy 
that life holds for some people! 
I can fancy that “the mother of 
a little baby” was just the whole 
expression of the young girl Ga- 
brielle. She had no other child 
for as long as the first Llewellyn 
lived, and that was ten years. 

I wish I had a clearer notion of 
what the first Llewellyn was like. 
I have two pictures of him in my 
mind, drawn from talks with our 
grandmother. One is of a bright, 
impetuous little child flashing in 
and out amongst the trees and 
flowers of the sweet place—Col- 
wyn had been sweet and orderly 
in Gabrielle’s young days,—a child 
loving his child-mother with pretty 
clinging ways. “ Mammy’s little 
sweetheart ” was his pet name for 
himself. How often grandmother 
has told me that in drawing the 
baby- portraiture! In her most 
reasonable moods she recurs to 
him then; she even admits when 
she speaks thus that the young 
life may have been taken up 
higher—that her boy did slip 
through the seen into the unseen 
during a storm which wrecked a 
little vessel off the Isle of Man 
some forty years ago. The second 
picture I have is of a delicate- 
looking lad, a schoolboy, but a 
mere child still (he had been taken 
away from her, so young Gabrielle 
complained, to be sent to school, 
and he hated leaving her)—a little 
lad clinging to his mother’s knees 
one miserable afternoon, with his 
face buried in her lap, sobbing out 
his story to her; soiled and tired 
with a journey taken on foot, all 
alone—taken in fear of perils of 
many kinds, which he was ex- 
plaining to her, telling her why 
he had run away and come to 
her for refuge—why he was ob- 
liged to come, why there was 
nothing else that he could do 
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when—they forced him away from 
her. ‘Who, grandmother?” I 
asked, when she drew this picture 
for me ; and I know my face must 
have shown the indignation that 
I felt, because for the only time 
during our intercourse my grand- 
mother kissed me. Little Llewel- 
lyn was sent back to school with- 
out being allowed to see his mother 
again. He had not remained there; 
either in strength or in weakness 
he took his life into his own hands 
a second time and ran off, but not 
again to his home, and it was that 
which broke his mother’s heart 
and blurred her whole life. Her 
boy had wanted her and had not 
come to her. Her grief rose up 
continually against this fact, which 
stood out like a rock that waves 
break upon, and cannot wash away 
or hide. The child—he was only 
ten years old when all this hap- 
pened—managed to get taken on 
board a little vessel at Carnarvon, 
which had been wrecked almost 
immediately after he joined her. 
The whole story was too sad a one 
for there to have been any record 
of it put upon the stone in the 
parish church — “Sacred to the 
memory of Llewellyn.” The memory 
must be a dreadful one to the 
father too, we thought, Gladys and 
I, whenever we looked at the tablet 
on Sundays. Hot Sunday after- 
noons, when the light and heat 
came in at the open church door 
whilst the service was being wound 
up by the singing of the evening 
hymn, exactly as it used to be, no 
doubt, when the little drowned 
Llewellyn sat in his place in the 
family pew, and afterwards when 
the second Llewellyn sat there. 
The Colwyns will come to an end 
when grandfather dies, I often 
say to myself, and I am glad 
of it. 

It was during the few months 
that intervened between the loss 
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of her little boy and the birth 
of the twins that grandmother’s 
fancies began to show. She made 
up odd stories, Eleanor said. 
Grandmother herself thought that 
she then began to hear voices, to 
see visions, to receive messages, 
and to find out strange facts. I 
suppose both she and Eleanor 
were partly right. Then she was 
made a mother again—most miser- 
able instead of most happy—and 
could not bear the touch of baby- 
fingers upon her breasts. This 
was the crisis of her illness. She 
came out of it into a different life 
—into two lives, I should say— 
which crossed one another. 

The little white flag floating 
from grandmother’s window - sill 
was a sign of the tipmost point 
of her madness, It seemed as if 
some fiend caught her up then 
and put her upon a pinnacle, just 
for the pleasure of throwing her 
down. It was her happiest, free- 
est, most reckless mood, when she 
believed that her little drowned 
boy had never been drowned at 
all, but had grown up and won 
his way in the world, and was 
coming home to his mother. She 
heard the wind in the sails of his 
ship, a messenger had come to tell 
her of the day and hour of his 
arrival. She could almost per- 
suade me of the truth of her story 
sometimes, it seemed so clear and 
sure to her. But the hour and 
the day passed, and grandmother 
climbed up to her attic rooms, and 
at night I used to fancy I heard 
the storm at sea, and the gurgling 
sound that water makes when it 
closes over something it takes for 
itself. 


“You seem much better than 
you are, my dear,” grandmother 


said to me once. I was drawing 
the outline of a yellow lily in the 
summer-house, and grandmother 
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had sauntered in. Gladys was 
entertaining friends indoors that 
afternoon, and I had been listen- 
ing vaguely to the sound of their 
talk, undecided whether I would 
join them or stay at my work. 
Gladys was too fond of having 
people about, I thought. It in- 
terrupted everything—why should 
I go? Besides, nobody wanted 
me; I should not be missed. 
When next I looked up at the 
lily, after grandmother’s speech, I 
saw that a large beetle had crept 
from the inside of the flower on to 
one of the petals. In my disgust 
and haste to get rid of the crea- 
ture, I threw over the flower-vase 
and soaked my drawing. Grand- 
mother was delighted at the little 
misadventure, and laughed the 
hard false laugh that always 
irritated Gladys. It had never 
jarred upon me so much as it did 
just then. 

“‘ Now perhaps you will go and 
pour out tea for your sister,” my 
grandmother said. “TI saw a pic- 
ture of your heart this morning, 
Madeleine, and there was a black 
devil inside it.” Was it true? 
Yes, it was true. I had been 
envying Gladys’s beauty, not that 
morning only, alas!—but that 
grandmother should have known 
about it! How could she know? 

It was good for grandmother 
having us at Colwyn, I soon found 
out. Her thoughts were occupied 
with us, she could talk freely to 
us, which relieved her so that her 
bad fits were less frequent ; to me 
I should say she talked, for though 
grandmother worshipped Gladys, 
Gladys could not bear her pres- 
ence. 

There was an old-fashioned cot- 
tage barometer in the entrance 
hall, with a quaint figure of a 
woman that went in or came out 
with change for rain and fair 
weather. I found our grand- 
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mother studying it one day; the 
little figure had just gone into the 
house and the door was shut. 
“So we may expect rain,” I said, 
as I joined her. Then she looked 
up at me with the wistful helpless 
look that I had got to know as a 
sort of bridge between her moods. 
“Shut up alone,” she said, “in a 
little house,” and then she clenched 


In thought I draw a circle 
round Gladys’s most beautiful day. 
It was the day on which we were 
told that we were to leave our old 
home. Looking at her that morn- 
ing, I saw drawn together in her 
the beauty of her childhood, the 
charm she inherited from mother, 
and the breaking open of her own 
ripeness—a full-blown June rose, 
with morning dew upon the petals. 
It was her birthday, and she had 
been in the garden before I came 
down to breakfast, standing at 
the gate, my favourite dreaming 
place, which led from the garden 
into the meadow; some one had 
met her there, she told me after- 
wards. 


When we were quite little 
things, all three of us together, 
there was one household in our 
neighbourhood which gave us a 
good deal of food for gossip. 

Mr Treherne was an invalided 
master from one of the Yorkshire 
grammar schools, who had estab- 
lished himself in a farmhouse 
about a mile from our village, 
near one of the highroads along 
which we oftenest took our walks. 
There was a Mrs Treherne, and 
a grown-up Miss Treherne; but 
these members of the family did 
not excite our curiosity. Mr 
Treherne had pupils, young men 
and boys. 
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her hands, and wandered away 
from me. 


** My life is like a faded leaf, 
My harvest dwindled to a husk ; 
Truly my life is void and brief, 
And tedious in the barren dusk. 


My life is like a broken bowl, 

A broken bowl that cannot hold 
One drop of water for my soul, 
Or cordial in the searching cold.” 


have sent their sons to such an 
out-of-the-way place to be taught, 
I don’t know. Perhaps Mr Tre- 
herne was a very learned man, 
or perhaps he charged little for 
teaching. His household attended 
our church on Sundays. Mr and 
Mrs and Miss Treherne sat in a 
pew by themselves, four or five 
slim boys in the next behind. 
Certainly we missed these last 
very much at holiday times. I 
recall the flat look the church had 
to me when, after kneeling before 
the service, I raised my eyes and 
saw the pew empty behind Mr and 
Mrs Treherne. Gladys was never 
taken aback as I used to be, hav- 
ing calculated beforehand when 
the first Sunday of the holidays 
would occur. ‘You silly,” she 
used to whisper when she noticed 
my blank face. ‘ Why, of course.” 

The ages of Mr Treherne’s pupils 
ranged from twelve to fifteen. 
When I was about eleven years 
old—how funny it is to look back 
upon this !—I came out of church 
one Sunday a quite different per- 
son from the one I had been when 
we went in. “I say, Madeleine,” 
Gladys began saying to me on 
our way through the churchyard, 
“hasn’t the new boy got a beau- 
tiful face? Don’t you wonder 
what his name is?” At first her 
voice came to me like some one 
talking in a dream; but when I 
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understood what she said, I felt 
my face become covered with 
blushes, and I didn’t know which 
way to look. For some time af- 
ter, in talking to one another, we 
called Mr Treherne’s new pupil 
“the boy with a beautiful face ; ” 
but Gladys never rested until she 
found out his name. We both 
thought a great deal about him. 
I was in love with him; Gladys 
said she had taken a fancy to him. 
That was a poor sort of feeling for 
any one to have for my hero, it 
seemed tome. I never wanted to 
find out his name. 
“© «God make thee good as thou art 
beautiful,’ 
Said Arthur when he dubbed him 
knight, and none 
In so young youth was ever made a 
knight 
Till Galahad.” 


That was how I spoke of him to 
myself. 

“QO Galahad! and O Galahad !” 
“the bright boy-knight !”—and 
one day I felt myself changed into 
the wan sweet maiden who wove 
her wealth of hair into a sword- 
belt, and bound it on him, and 
said that one should crown him 
king far in the Spiritual City, for 
I had been reading Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail,” and fancied I un- 
derstood snatches of it here and 
there. The Spiritual City was no 
doubt what we read of in the Rev- 
elation, only this Galahad’s king- 
dom would not be a religious place, 
but a city of knights and ladies, 
and tournaments and love. For 
a whole term, I think, Sir Galahad 
was never out of my mind for a 
minute; but before the summer 
holidays we got to know him at a 
tennis- party. The tennis - party 
was at our own place —mother 
gave two or three parties in July 
every year. 


“And one there was among us ever 
moved in white,” 
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I murmured to myself, and then 
I looked out on the lawn from our 
bedroom window on the afternoon 
of our party day just before Gladys 
and I ran down to take our places 
beside mother. I saw Mrs and 
Miss Treherne in the garden and 
three pupils. They a/l wore white 
flannels, all three boys, it wasn’t 
only Sir Galahad who was in 
white. 

“Gladys,” I said, stooping to 
tie a shoe-string, and hide my red 
cheeks, ‘can you believe that we 
shall really speak to Sir Galahad 
this very afternoon?” 

“Trelawny’s his name, Jim 
Trelawny, if you mean him,” 
Gladys answered crossly. 

We were really too young then 
to take part in the tennis; but 
visitors generally made a great 
deal of us to please our mother. 
So it happened that Gladys played 
in one game; Trelawny was her 
partner. As for me, I never once 
spoke to Sir Galahad, but I was 
near him many times, and I heard 


some of his talk with Gladys and 


with Miss Treherne, and with the 
other boys. I don’t even now 
quite know how it was that I 
began to feel so cold in my heart. 
Thoughts are things I found out 
then from the way that little 
cupid of my brain shivered in 
dying through the hours of our 
tennis-party. He was dead before 
all our guests had left us, his 
little limbs stretched out, lying 
quite still, beautiful even then 
to look at, but too sad, so I cov- 
ered him over, and my mind was 
left a blank calm. Did I create 
that joy and sorrow for myself, or 
had I been nourishing through the 
summer months one of the living 
love seeds that make the world, 
changing from form to form? Any 
way, Trelawny belonged to Gladys, 
and there wasn’t any Sir Galahad. 

We saw a good deal of Trelawny 
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after that for about a year, and 
then he went away, only coming 
now and then for short visits to 
the Trehernes, who were relations 
of his. 


“Oh! Isay, Madeleine,” Gladys 
called out, stretching and turning 
herself from side to side on one of 
the bed-like sofas in the drawing- 
room at Colwyn — “weren't we 
two sillies! Do you remember 
what we used to call him? ‘The 
boy with a beautiful face.’ Oh 
dear, he is such a boy, so silly /” 

“Are you talking about Mr Tre- 
lawny, Gladys?” I asked, going 
on with a sketch I was trying to 
get by looking out of the window 
on a wet October afternoon. 
Gladys kicked with impatience. 
“You always were mad, you 
child!” she screamed at me. 
“Can’t you put down that thing 
for a minute and listen? He’s so 
silly, and I don’t know what to 
say. Oh!” I came from the win- 
dow then, and sat down by Gladys 
on a footstool, facing her. I saw 
that she had an open letter in her 
hand, which she was flapping up 
and down. ‘“ May I look, dear?” 
Iasked. Could that letter contain 
Gladys’s first offer of marriage? The 
suggestion made my heart leap, 
and the colour come into my face, 
but Gladys was only just as rosy 
as usual, and she looked more an- 
noyed than anything else. 

** Yes, you may read it, but you 
won't understand that by itself,” 
she said, and then she pulled a 
letter out of her pocket in a torn 
envelope, and gave me that as well. 
** Read that one first,” Gladys said. 
Then she drew a cushion from un- 
der her head, and crushed it over 
her face, and didn’t turn about or 
kick any more until I had finished 
reading letter No. 1. 

* But oh, Gladys dear!” I ex- 
claimed when I came to the con- 
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cluding words—‘ Whatever answer 
you may send me, I shall never 
be able to give up loving you’— 
Gladys, why did you never tell me 
before? What a lovely letter!” 

“Lovely!” Gladys cried out, 
pulling the cushion down from her 
face. “Well, that one doesn’t 
matter so much—read the other ;” 
and sosaying, she pulled the cushion 
up again over her face. From let- 
ter No, 2 I saw what Gladys’s an- 
swer to No. 1 had been. I cried 
over letter No. 2, actually came 
to a little sob at the end. ‘ Mad- 
eleine, what a flat you are!” 
Gladys was staring at me. “ What 
is there to cry about? He’s a 
donkey, that’s all.” 

“Then what are you going to 
do now? You won’t let him come 
at Christmas, if you mean to go on 
saying No?” I asked. 

“Tt was all very well:when we 
were kids,” Gladys said. “ He was 
quite grown up to us. But, oh 
dear me! he’s such a boy to me 
now.” 

“T think he writes just like a 
man,” I answered, “and he does 
not expect you to marry him yet.” 

“ Marry—why, he’s at College, 
child! Now, Madeleine, it’s just 
this,” said Gladys, sitting up on 
the sofa, “I can’t love a boy.” 

“He loves you tremendously, 
Gladys.” 

“No, he doesn’t; bless you, child, 
they all talk like that!” Gladys 
was an old hand.at this sort of 
thing then, and there wasn’t any 
romantic history going on; no 
first love-dream suddenly becom- 
ing real, nothing startling and 
beautiful and new. 

This was the second autumn of 
our stay at Colwyn, and Gladys 
had been away on visits. She 
had paid visits at intervals more 
or less during all the time since 
we left our old home,—some to 
friends of our early days, and 
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some to the new friends she 
had made in Montgomeryshire. 
For the whole of July, August, 
and September, of this our second 
year, she had been away. I re- 
membered suddenly, during the 
little silence that followed Gladys’s 
remark, that I had said to myself 
on her return from the last visit, 
“Gladys is not exactly the June 
rose now, not the rose opened in 
the morning with dew upon it.” 
Best days do not stay with us 
longer than any others. Every 
February we have our day of 
spring promise, and _ by-and-by 
the day of spring come, and 
after that beauty strides over 
the year. It is so with the 
beauty of women; yet it was 
during the talk we had _ that 
afternoon of the letter that I 
began to realise what the beauty 
of a woman really means. I had 
always envied Gladys on account 
of her great beauty, and had 
often thought, in a dreamy sort 
of way, about its being a key 
that would open all hearts to 
her. That day I understood 
that for a woman the possession 
of beauty is the key to life itself. 
However many years may roll 
over my head, I shall never 
know man-nature as Gladys knew 
it before she was _ seventeen. 
That sounds as if I thought 
that to know men was the whole 
of life. Well, if one goes through 
the world knowing only one half 
of human nature, one cannot be 
said to have lived fully. Most 
women, married and unmarried, 
know one or two men perfectly 
of course; but unless a woman 
is beautiful, she cannot have the 
chance of knowing many or vari- 
ous kinds. Only those who are 
attracted to her by affinity of 
mind or character come very 
near, into her sphere ; whereas, 
Gladys had the opportunity of 
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knowing all sorts of men—stupid 
and clever, young and old, idle 
or busy. No traveller through 
life passing her way was unwill- 
ing to stop before the sign of a 
beautiful face, and once there, at 
the Maiden’s Hostel, the frank 
spirit of the girl made all feel 
themselves welcome; then en- 
cumbering conventionalities were 
soon thrown off, and rest and 
refreshment gained through easy 
comradeship. 

“Oh, he was awfully nice, 
Madeleine! you can’t think how 
kind he was. He always knows 
exactly what to say, just the 
sort of thing to do you good. 
Look here, I’ll show you a letter 
I got from So-and-so. Isn’t it 
a jolly one? I’m certain he’s 
good. You should hear how he 
talks about his mother ; says he'll 
never marry till he finds a girl 
like her. He meant J was like 
her, you know.” 

Gladys talked away of one and 
another to me when I began to 
question her. She had lived half- 
a-dozen lives whilst I had been 
sticking at Colwyn. 

Trelawny was not the first of 
her friends who had offered his 
love to Gladys. I took it into 
my head that he was the best 
of them, and loved her best; but 
Gladys wouldn’t allow that. After 
we had talked for a long time, I 
began to unravel the threads that 
had become wound round Gladys’s 
life; but it was only during the 
last five minutes of the time that 
a ray shot through the web, and 
showed me the single pale clue 
that reached from the circumfer- 
ence to her heart. The last of 
the letters she let me read—she 
gave it to me rather as an after- 
thought — had a different ring 
about it from the rest. It wasn’t 
the letter of a lover, I fancied, 
and it wasn’t the letter of a boy. 
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It was less intimate than any of 
the other letters I had seen: I 
should have said there wasn’t a 
scrap of feeling in it. It was 
written to acknowledge the re- 
turn of some books Gladys had 
sent back, and it ended with a 
short leave-taking. 

“ What did you keep that letter 
for, Gladys?” I asked; “ there’s 
nothing particular in it. Who is 
Gilbert Rennie ?” 

“Mad! I told you lots about 
him the summer before last. He 
comes down every year with men 
from Cambridge—reading - parties, 
you know. He’s frightfully clever 
and learned, and he knows the 
Rhoscolyn people. Yow would like 
him, Madeleine; he would just 
suit you. He writes poetry and 
that sort of thing.” 

“Do you like him, Gladys ?” 

“Oh! it’s no good my liking 
him. I’m not clever enough or 
good enough for him, dear.” 

I had never heard Gladys’s voice 
soft and gentle like that before. 
I didn’t know what to say, and 
when I had thought of something 
it didn’t matter. It was only a 
thin pale clue that Gladys had 
laid hold of, and the light showed 
it for a moment only. 

“What am I to say to Tre- 
lawny, silly boy?” Gladys cried 
out, stretching and turning her- 
self round in the sofa again; and 
I couldn’t think of anything to 
say about that either. 


October was a wet month to 
the end, and as dull as dull could 
be. One talks about leaden hours : 
it really seemed as if each hour 
had swallowed a lump of lead be- 
fore it came to us. Day after day 
there was no change. Every night 
Gladys said she should die if some- 
thing didn’t happen during the 
next twenty-four hours. Novem- 
ber came in differently. It began 
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with a biting frost. Gladys al- 
ways had chilblains in a frost, 
and chilblains made her cross. 
Mr Colwyn had an attack of 
gout; his hours of drinking were 
obliged to be curtailed; he was 
more irritable than ever, and his 
tyranny overspread the house. 
He and Gladys fought pretty 
well all day. It was tiresome, 
and I had to stay up-stairs to 
get out of the way. I sat in our 
cold bedroom, or wandered about 
the passages. Grandmother didn’t 
care to have me with her. It was 
unsettled and wretched. I found 
out that money was one bone of 
contention between our grand- 
father and Gladys. During the 
time we stayed at our old home, 
after mother’s death, there always 
seemed to be money enough to 
pay for our clothes. Mother had 
been used to dress us well, and 
Gladys carried on her plans for 
both of us, chose all our things, 
and the bills, I suppose, got paid 
somehow. But since we had come 
to our grandfather’s, there was 
never enough money to pay for 
dresses for us both. That was 
one reason why I stayed at home 
so much, and why Gladys went out. 
Gladys had the new clothes and I 
wore her old ones. 

I shall never forget the cold of 
one of those November days. It 
had snowed the night before. The 
country all round us was white, 
and the sky was covered with 
clouds; the house was full of a 
death-like coldness. We had only 
one fire in the morning, and that 
was in the dining-room ; there was 
stinginess about coals that winter 
at Colwyn, stinginess about every- 
thing. Mr Colwyn and I had the 
dining-room to ourselves from 
breakfast till luncheon-time, for 
Gladys hadn’t been able to make 
up her mind to get out of bed. 
It was rather a good thing, I 
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thought ; the house was quiet, at 
any rate. Ah! it was quiet. Mr 
Colwyn fell asleep'in his arm-chair 
by the fire. He was wrapped in a 
large plaid, I remember. It was 
pulled up all round his head and 
reached down to his feet. I 
wanted a book that I had been 
reading, but could not make up 
my mind to open the door and 
go to fetch it. It would have 
been such a pity to wake him up. 
How odd it was to have those 
two foes, Gladys and grandfather, 
quiet a whole morning, kept still 
and away from each other by 
the powerful giant, cold, like 
two brawling streams frozen into 
silence. 

I sat by the fire on the side 
opposite Mr Colwyn, thinking, 
with my feet on the fender, putting 
on a coal or two now and then 
stealthily. Even the footsteps of 
the clumsy servant-girl bringing 
in the luncheon did not waken 
grandfather. I would not let her 
quite shut the door when she had 
finished for fear of disturbing him ; 
everything on the table was cold, 
so it did not matter how long the 
meal was left. Mr Colwyn slept 
on. At last I crept on tiptoe to 
the table and helped myself to 
what I wanted. I sat with my 
back to the door. When I had 
done eating, I slipped my chair 
back, and was just going to re- 
settle myself by the fire, when I 
bethought me that Gladys would 
be hungry, and I began to look 
about for something I could take 
up easily to her. If I had already 
touched anything on the table, I 
should have thought I had clashed 
some utensils and made a sudden 
noise ; but it wasn’t a noise that 
awoke Mr Colwyn, who sprang up 
suddenly from his chair, looking 
straight at the door behind me. 
The door had been closed but not 
shut. It was wide open then, and 
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Gladys stood in the doorway. She 
had come so quietly down-stairs 
that I had never heard her; she 
had no shoes on, it being a fancy 
of Gladys’s that she could not wear 
shoes when her chilblains were 
particularly bad. 

As I had finished my luncheon 
and foresaw that the charmed 
silence was about to be broken, 
I took the opportunity of going 
up-stairs to fetch my book. 

Somehow I felt as if the house 
and all of us in it were in a kind 
of imprisonment that day. Silence 
and icy chilliness were in every 
room, and beyond, through the 
windows, a landscape of untrodden 
snow. Going about, partly to 
look for my book and partly in an 
aimless way, yet absorbing the 
actuality of the time, I came to 
the foot of the attic staircase, and 
as I lingered a moment there I 
heard from above a thin sharp 
sound. It was a voice high- 
pitched, grandmother’s voice utter- 
ing a miserable complaint. The 
door of the staircase stood open 
and there was no one about, so I 
went up, following the sound to 
the door of grandmother's bed- 
room ; even there I could not hear 
what she said. I don’t think she 
was saying anything, she was just 
fretting and giving out sharp little 
cries. Whilst I hesitated whether 
to knock or open the door, Eleanor 
came up the stairs carrying some- 
thing on a tray, and pushing by 
me, she went into the room. The 
door remained open for a moment 
whilst she set her tray on the 
table, and I saw inside. There 
was a figure in bed, lying under 
an untidy heap of shawls and 
scrappy coverings. There was no 
fire in the grate, the blinds were 
down. Eleanor faced me as she 
came forward to shut the door. 
‘Grandmother hasn’t got any 
fire,” I said. “Isn’t she cold? is 
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she ill?” “She’s warm enough in 
bed,” Eleanor answered, “ without 
a fire, and she’s best where she is.” 
Then she shut the door in my face. 
It seemed to grow suddenly dark 
after that and the wind rose. 

Snow began to fall, or rather it 
was swept round the house in 
slanting sheets; the day’s silence 
was over, and now it was a howl- 
ing tempest that shut us in. I 
thought about Sintram raising the 
storm at sea that kept Folko and 
Gabrielle prisoners in the wicked 
castle of Bjorn. Grandfather 
might have been old Bjorn. I 
made up my mind at last that I 
would go and see how the storm 
was affecting him and Gladys. 
Before I got down-stairs I heard 
the dining-room door open and 
shut, and grandfather go into his 
den at the other side of the house. 
Gladys was kneeling in front of 
one of the window-seats when I 
went into the dining-room; she 
was writing, using the last ray of 
daylight that could be got. She 
did not hear me, or at least she 
made no sign, so I took my seat of 
the morning at the fireside. The 
grate was strewn with cinders and 
dust. I could tell by the way 
Gladys sat, and the motions she 
made in writing, that she was very 
angry ; the storm-spirit had been 
stirring inside the house before it 
went out into the world; the day 
was worse at the end than it had 
been at the beginning. I couldn’t 
think how Gladys saw to finish 
her letter ; she brought it with her 
when she came and stood oppo- 
site to me, and she placed it on 
the chimney-piece, fastened and 
directed. 

Her back was to the window ; 
she cast her eyes down after her 
last look at the letter, her hands 
were clasped, hanging low in front 
of her. 

“Gladys, where’s grandfather 
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gone?” I asked; “what is he 
doing ?” 

“ Drinking, the beast!” Gladys 

burst out, throwing back her head. 
‘“ Madeleine, he’s a drunken beast, 
he’s a devil, and he’s a cheat,— 
and that’s why we're so poor 
now.” 
“But, Gladys,” I said, “he 
hasn’t got any money of ours. 
What do you call him a cheat 
for? he can’t cheat us.” 

“You never know about any- 
thing, Madeleine. Don’t you sup- 
pose it’s our own money he gives 
us for our clothes and things? 
Well, look here. I must have 
something decent to wear—now, 
directly. I want furs this winter, 
now.” 

“Your jacket’s wadded and 
trimmed with fur; isn’t that 
warm enough ?” 

“Warm enough! that thing ; 
why, it’s two years old. Do you 
think I’m going to stay at Rhos- 
colyn looking such a guy as that !” 

“You said you weren’t going to 
Rhoscolyn again before Christmas.” 

“Well, I shan’t go now, that’s 
certain. I can’t go out at all. 
He may drive himself next time 
he wants to go to the Junction. 
I shan’t go to church any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why? How can I go with- 
out any clothes to wear!” 

It wasn’t any use arguing. We 
sat one on each side of the fire- 
place for a long time, silent. 

“Why don’t we get something 
to do?” I said at last, and reached 
my hand up for the match-box. 
When I had struck a light I saw 
that Gladys was crying. 

For three days we were really 
almost prisoners. The snow lay 
round us in deep drifts. No post 
came, neither could we send any 
letters away. Gladys’s letter re- 
mained on the chimney - piece, 
showing conspicuously where she 
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had placed it. It was directed to 
Mrs Richards, a young married 
woman in Welshpool. Mrs Rich- 
ards was an American—go-ahead, 
and extremely pretty. The hus- 
band was English, a banker, and 
rich. Gladys said they were jolly 
people to stay with. She used to 
call Mrs Richards “ Birdie Rich- 
ards,” and they were very intimate. 
On the fourth morning after 
the storm a thaw came, a sudden 
and complete thaw ; sparkling sun- 
shine, trees dripping, the sound of 
running water everywhere. I felt 
quite exhilarated with happiness. 
Gladys ran out after breakfast to 
see if the postman was coming, 
and to give him her letter. I was 
standing in the hall at the foot of 
the stairs watching her in the 
doorway, thinking how pretty she 
looked going out bare - headed, 
when something fell over the ban- 
isters from an upper landing at 
my feet,—a bit of folded note- 
I stooped 
and picked it up. It was an en- 
velope, and there was written on 
it in pencil, “To Madeleine.” I 
opened the note, and found inside 
a scrap of paper. ‘ Antoinette in 
danger, save her,” was scrawled 
over the paper in large letters. 
Of course I knew where the mes- 
sage came from, and who was 
meant by Antoinette; but where 
the danger lay, or how I was to 
save Gladys, I could not imagine. 
It vexed me; it was so very silly 
of grandmother, I said to myself. 
Nothing happened between that 
morning and the day after Christ- 
mas day. It hadn’t seemed at all 
like Christmas day that year. 
Gladys kept her resolution about 
not going to church ; she wouldn’t 
go even on Christmas morning, and 
I had not liked to think what day 
it was. I found Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘Strange Story,’ and read all day 
between meal-times. Gladys 
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trimmed hats and furbished up 
some evening dresses. The next 
day—Saturday—I ran down-stairs 
rather late to breakfast, feeling 
particularly glad that Christmas 
was over. Gladys met me just 
outside the breakfast-room, and 
drew me round and took me up- 
stairs again with her — because, 
she said, she wanted to be alone 
with me whilst she told me some- 
thing. But she hadn’t anything 
particular to say when we were 
alone in our room; only that Mrs 
Richards had written begging her 
to go at once to Welshpool for her 
visit of ten days which had been 
promised some time since. The 
Richards’s carriage was coming 
over all the way from Welshpool 
to make the journey easy for her, 
and to spare her the railway. It 
was the kind of thing that was 
always happening to Gladys. I 
said I was very glad she was 
going to have the pleasure, and I 
helped her to pack until the time 
came when the carriage was due, 
We kissed each other on the door- 
step as we said good-bye. Then 
Gladys drove off nestled in the 
corner of the carriage, covered up 
with rugs and a hot-water bottle 
at her feet. I knew she was 
going to be happy, well cared for, 
and gay for ten days at any rate, 
with friends she was fond of, and 
who enjoyed making much of 
her. 

We were having a lovely season 
for winter,—light frosts at night, 
and in the day there were bright 
drops over all the branches of the 
trees—little worlds of light and 
gladness. I determined that I 
would take some long walks, and 
spend my ten days in communing 
with nature. In the evenings I 
thought I would make studies of 
the pretty things I should collect 
out of doors. There was a pleas- 
ant little programme before us 
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both. I clasped my hands above 
my head with an impulse of hope 
as I went back into the house, 
and made up my mind that grand- 
father should not trouble me, and 
that I would not think about any- 
thing disagreeable. There must 
have been four or five days dur- 
ing which I floated on this elastic 
sea, and then a change came. 
When I was getting into bed one 
night I found a scrap of paper 
doubled under my pillow, and 
* Antoinette in danger, save her,” 
scrawled just as before. There 
was another note on my dressing- 
table the next morning, the same 
thing amongst my clothes in the 
drawers—on shelves and along 
window-seats down-stairs, between 
the leaves of books. There was a 
rain of the missives; I could not 
get away from them for three 
days. Grandmother, it appeared, 
would not be shut out from my 
ideal world. Well, she knew the 
way into the upper strata as well 
as I did—could trim her dream- 
ship, dress it with rag flags and 
pennons, and scud about amongst 
the clouds in her own fashion ; 
grandmother was up there dream- 
ing hard. ‘“ Antoinette in dan- 
ger !”—what could it mean? No- 
thing — absolutely nothing. I 
squashed the silly little notes, 
tore them, and twisted them, and 
burned them. All the same I 
couldn’t sail in my dream ship 
any longer. And one day I got 
a letter by the hand of a mes- 
senger—a real sane letter; no, a 
more unreal, a more insane letter 
than any of grandmother's, 

It came from the Junction, our 
nearest railway station, and was 
written by Gladys to me. 


“Oh, Madeleine!” it began, “ try 
not to hate me. You mustn’t 
think badly of me. Don’t give 


up loving me, Madeleine dear ; 
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I’ve been a beast to you. I tried 
to tell you before I came away, 
but I wasn’t quite sure then about 
anything, and now it’s too late. 
I’ve got married. You know I 
can’t live at grandfather’s any 
longer, it’s so horrid,—so Birdie 
planned it. She’s been awfully 
good tome. Mr Richards funked 
it all, so Birdie managed it; and 
he’s awfully nice. I’m sure it’s a 
good thing. But I can’t go away 
without saying good-bye to you. 
I won't see grandfather, and I 
won't come to Colwyn. You 
must come on now at once to the 
Junction. I’m sending Birdie’s 
carriage for you; it will bring 
you here now, and you needn't 
tell anybody. He’s writing to 
grandfather, — Lorry, Lawrence 
Mellor. You know what kind 
letters he used to write to me 
from Chicago. Oh! he is good, 
Madeleine. Come quick, child. 
Ever so much love from your 
affectionate sister, GLADYs, 

** You remember all about him. 
He’s a cousin of Birdie’s,—a sort 
of cousin. He’s simply awfully 
good-looking.” 


Then I was whirled away—I this 
time in Birdie’s carriage—about 
mid-day onan early day of January. 
I’ve got a vision now of the way 
the birds were popping in and out 
of the hedges by the sides of the 
roads I seemed to fly along. 
There was a light sprinkling of 
snow on the ground. ‘The rich- 
ly coloured breasts of one or 
two bullfinches contrasted with 
the whiteness. Yellow-hammers, 
robins, and tomtits were about ; 
sparkling holly-berries and russet 
haws were in the hedgerows. I 
was too excited to be miserable. 
Gladys was in the waiting-room 
of the little roadside station when 
I got there. She was alone, I 
was glad to see. We had a long 
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time together ; Birdie and Gladys 
had planned it so. Mr Mellor did 
not appear or disturb us. We 
were left so long that we had said 
all we had to say, and had become 
silent before the little bustle began 
that preceded the arrival of the 
train in which Gladys was to go 
away. We had actually nothing 
left to say to one another by the 
time it steamed leisurely alongside 
of the platform. Only one sentence 
more Gladys said hurriedly to me 
as we left the waiting-room,—*“ I 
could never have been good at 
Colwyn, Madeleine, but now I 
shall be. You know our mother 
used to say her children couldn’t 
be good when they were unhappy. 
I never could.” Mr Mellor was 
taking off his hat to me, and giv- 
ing directions to the porters about 
a heap of boxes, immense new 
boxes, with a name in white 
letters upon the covers. I won- 
dered how Gladys could have got 
new things enough to fill so many 
trunks. He was handsome cer- 
tainly, but I felt as if I should 
never get to know Mr Mellor if 
I were to see him every day ; he 
didn’t look the sort of man I 
could ever know. He was very 
nice to Gladys though, and made 
everything comfortable for her in 
the seat she chose, with her back 
to the engine, facing me as the 
train moved off. That was the 
last time I saw her. She had 
grey furs on; her little travelling 
hat even was trimmed with chin- 
chilla. She had a bunch of 
Christmas roses in the opening 
of her jacket. She held up her 
muff so as partly to hide her face 
just at first, but before the train 
had left the Junction station, she 
was leaning out of the window, 
and all her face was clear to 
me. 

I don’t know how I got back 
to Colwyn. There was nothing 
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to look at on the way home, and 
it was almost dark in the hall as 
I came in. Eleanor met me at 
once, and said a gentleman was 
waiting to speak to me in the 
drawing-room. Grandmother was 
waiting too, peeping over the 
banisters, beckoning to me, but 
I took no notice of her. It had 
come into my head all in a mo- 
ment who was waiting for me, 
and I was not mistaken. Gladys 
never had written to tell him not 
to come. 

“Oh, Mr Trelawny,” I said, 
though the room was too dark for 
me to see him, “I am sorry you 
are here.” 

“No, Madeleine; 
that,” Jem answered. ‘ Don’t 
be sorry that I came. I know 
already the worst you can tell 
me, that Gladys isn’t here, and 
that her not being here means 
she doesn’t wish to see me.” 

“No, no,” I began, “that’s not 
the worst——” 

But he silenced me quietly, 
as if nothing could ruffle him. 
“T’m not altogether selfish, Made- 
leine,” he went on; “I’ve got to 
know that it isn’t possible to love 
very much and be selfish. I don’t 
want to trouble Gladys—I can 
wait. I came more to tell her— 
but I would rather tell you—about 
a change in my prospects” (and as 
he said that word there was a 
tone of self-congratulation in his 
voice), “ than to trouble her about 
caring for me now. I know that 
nothing can change me; and,” he 
added, “I have faith in good 
fortune, almost as much faith in 
my luck as in my love. I look 
on a long way—Gladys is so very 
young—I look on a long way, 
and r 

“Oh, but, Mr Trelawny,” I 
burst in at last, “there isn’t any 
way on to look; indeed, indeed 
there isn’t. Gladys was married 
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yesterday, and she’s gone to 
America.” 

Just after I said that the door 
opened, and the servant brought a 
lamp in, and began to draw down 
the blinds and close the curtains, 
and do things that took an im- 
mense time to get done. When 
at last she went away, I looked 
across at Jem. Then I got up and 
walked over to the sofa where he 
was, and sat down beside him so 
that I couldn’t see his face. I 
wished that the servant hadn’t 
come in with the lamp just then, 
and that I had never seen any 
one look so unhappy as he looked. 
Everything was changed about 
him all in a minute. I don’t 
know in the least what he said, 
or remember anything that I said. 
His voice trembled, and his face 
was white, and his hand trembled 
when he took hold of my hand for 
a moment before he left me. I got 
a letter from him the next day, a 
beautiful letter worthy of my old 
hero, the Sir Galahad I used to 
think about so much. It seemed 
odd to me though, because there 
wasn’t anything about his own 
unhappiness in it—it was all about 
Gladys, asking questions about her 
life— but it was very very nice. 
When Jem was gone that evening 
I sat on the sofa by myself for a 
long time. I put the lamp out, and 
began thinking how dreadful it 
was to care so very much for any- 
body; and for the first time in my 
life, the only time, I felt glad that 
I wasn’t beautiful, and that I 
could never make any man’s face 
show such suffering as I had seen 
upon Trelawny’s face when he 
knew about Gladys. I think it 
must have been grandmother’s will 
or something that got me out of the 
room and up-stairs at last without 
any intention of my own, because 
she came knocking at my bedroom 
door directly I had shut myself 
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in. Her frail white face looked 
quite shocking to me, it was all 
lighted up with anger from the 
inside, that glared out of her eyes 
as if she would have liked to burn 
me up. 

“ What have you done with 
your sister?” she began. “No, 
you needn’t tell me; you’ve got 
the mark of Cain upon you now. 
You said to yourself, ‘Am I her 
keeper?’ and God was sending 
you messages all the time, before 
the robber got her—stop, I will 
tell you what else he is besides 
a robber” —and she came close 
to me and whispered in a loud 
whisper, “‘a murderer. He be- 
longs to the Initiation—he is one of 
the murderers of beautiful women. 
Antoinette will die; you will see.” 
Then she flung herself into a chair 
and began to cry violently and 
wring her hands, and suddenly 
she exclaimed again, “I know who 
you have been talking with down- 
stairs. Jesus Christ Himself has 
been here ; He sat waiting in the 
drawing-room till you came in to 
ask for Antoinette—and you sent 
Him away with a wound in His 
heart—Him, your Redeemer! . . 
No, not yours,” she broke off 
laughing, and after that her talk 
became quite incoherent, except- 
ing that she said as Eleanor took 
her away, “ Another message will 
come to-morrow through the angels 
—too late to save Antoinette.” 


But Gladys did not die. I got 
a good many letters from her dur- 
ing her first married year, She 
described their life to me. They 
lived in hotels at first ; and there 
was a great deal of excitement 
going on always. Gladys had as 
gay a time as any girl could wish 
for. She said, too, that her hus- 
band was very fond of her ; and I 
really think she got to love him a 
little, or, at least, she was grate- 
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ful to him. But as the second 
year passed on I noticed a change 
beginning. Gladys had been ill; 
she got some sort of fever, she 
told me, and she couldn’t get her 
strength up after it; she grew 
very nervous about herself, and 
all her spirit left her. She wrote 
me a very sad letter once. ‘‘ You 
know, Madeleine,” she said, “I 
never had anything to make 
people like me but just my good 
looks, and now I’m yellow instead 
of pink and white, so Lorry 
doesn’t care about me so much 
as he used to do. I get uglier 
every day. Oh dear! I don’t 
know what to do, I don’t know 
how to get well. Lorry says he’s 
tired of paying doctors’ bills. And 
oh! Madeleine dear, I can’t get 
well, I don’t know what to do. 
I wish sometimes I could get un- 
married and be anywhere in Eng- 
land as jolly as I used to be. But 
then it was horrid being poor. 


Everything’s horrid in the world, 


I think, and I’m horrid. Your 
forlorn GLApys.” 
The worst of it is, Gladys is 
poor now. I suppose there are 
always ups and downs with busi- 
ness men, and perhaps they will 
be rich again some day, but it’s 
more than a year now since Mr 
Mellor was made a_ bankrupt. 
Birdie was at Chicago when the 
smash came, and she told me a 
little about it. Gladys must have 
had a great deal to bear just then. 
Mr Mellor wasn’t nice to her at 
all when she felt the change in 
everything so much; he actually 
threw it in her face one day that 
she was a beggar when she mar- 
ried him. How Gladys would 
have flared up if she had been the 
Gladys she used to be! but she 
isn’t. I think she has altered a 
good deal. “I never had any- 
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thing but my beauty,” she often 
says in her letters, “and now I 
haven’t even that for my husband 
to make a fuss about. There 
isn’t one of them would love me 
now, Madeleine, if they could see 
my sallow cheeks.” But I don’t 
believe Gladys has lost her 
beauty. I don’t mean to believe 
it ; why, she isn’t one-and-twenty 
yet. At any rate, if she could 
only get happy it would all come 
back. If Gladys could have a 
child now ; perhaps she will some 
day, people generally have. I 
sent her photograph to grand- 
mother the other day, but Eleanor 
wrote to me she threw the carte 
into the fire, and said it wasn’t a 
picture of Antoinette at all, that 
the real Antoinette was dead, and 
this was only an impression, and 
that it couldn’t deceive her. The 
real Antoinette, the real Gladys! 
What have our past selves to do 
with our present ones? I don’t 
know. What I do know is that 
Gladys will always be to me the 
rose that I admire above all 
flowers. 


‘* La rose est des fleurs tout l’honneur, 
Qui en grace et divine odeur 
Toutes les belles fleurs surpasse, 

Et qui ne doit au soir flétrir, 
Comme une autre fleur qui se passe, 
Mais en honneur toujours fleurir: 
J’aime sur toute fleur déclose, 

A chanter ’honneur de la rose.” ! 


I stayed on at Colwyn for a year 
after Gladys went away. Grand- 
mother hated me from that day, 
grandfather was furious. I don’t 
know what Mr Mellor wrote to 
him—something about money that 
ought to come to Gladys, I think. 

My own allowance from Mr 
Colwyn dwindled and dwindled ; I 
was very wretched and uncomfor- 
table. At last I took a resolution 
and went over to see Mrs Wal- 
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lingford once when she was visit- 
ing at Rhoscolyn, and my talk 
with her got me the half-teacher’s 
situation at Wemyss, and gave me 
lodging and board and work for 
two very happy years. 

On the afternoon when I was 
packing up to leave Wales, I 
took all the relics out of my desk 
and burnt my treasures, every lit- 
tle scrap of a thing that belonged 
to my old life—an old diary of 
Theodora’s, a book-marker Gladys 
had made for me on one of my child 
birthdays, a letter of mother’s that 
she wrote to us one Christmas 
when she was away ; then Gladys’s 
letters to me written since her 
marriage, then Mr Trelawny’s let- 
ter about Gladys. I had thought 
for a moment of sending that to 
Gladys, but I burnt it instead ; 
and as I watched its ashes curl 
and quiver and fly up the chim- 
ney, I remembered that Gladys 
had stood, on one of her last nights 
at Colwyn, just where I stood 
then, burning old letters, and that 
I had seen two of Jem’s fly up the 
chimney just in the same way, and 
noticed that Gladys was smiling 
all the time. Why should I care 
if she didn’t? Then I found an- 
other letter that I had put away 
in my desk without thinking. It 
had come for Gladys soon after 
her marriage. It was directed in 
Gilbert Rennie’s handwriting. I 
sat a long time considering whether 
I should send it to Gladys or not, 
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and at last I determined that I 
would ; it couldn’t matter to her 
then, and very likely I thought 
there wasn’t anything particular 
in it; besides, I had no right to 
keep it from her. 

I have often told you that Feb- 
ruary is my favourite month of 
the year, the month of promise, 
when we feel the first throb of 
life after winter. The throb of 
hope I felt on the February day 
when [ said good-bye to dreary, 
wicked Colwyn, did not deceive 
me. Oh, Joyce, I had not the 
faintest idea then what happiness 
means! I had not seen you and 
loved you. 

Life is quite a different thing 
to me now from what it ever was 
before. I don’t think there can 
be anything like friendship. I 
can hardly believe that our life to- 
gether is going to begin. What 
times we shall have — from to- 
morrow! Yes, I shut up here. 
This has been a long night’s writ- 
ing. Actually it is getting light, 
so I don’t think I shall go to bed 
at all, but begin the preparations 
we planned. 

I’m so happy. I suppose I 
scarcely ought to be when so many 
people I know had such unhappy 
lives, and when Gladys is not 
happy even now. But I simply 
can’t help it. 

I am so happy, Joyce. 


very happy. 


I am so 


EK. Keary. 





















A MEMOIR OF 


“T am in the most delightful 
difficulties with a life-size eques- 
trian group, and long to get at it 
in the mornings (and such morn- 
ings as we often have), and cannot 
get away again all day, and then 
I am so tired that I go night after 
night to sleep with reproaches at 
having left all else undone.” 

So wrote Sir Edgar Boehm four 
days before November of last year 
closed. On the 12th of the follow- 
ing month we heard of his death, 
and have too much reason to be- 
lieve that it was, in part at least, 
caused by his devotion to the art 
for which he lived. 

In him we lose the first and 
greatest of our sculptors, one to 
whom it has been thought well to 
confide the execution of most of 
the monuments by which the na- 
tion has honoured her great men 
during the last thirty years, and 
whom we almost look on as a 
countryman of our own, so en- 
tirely has he identified himself with 
us from the time he first landed 
on our shores during the Hun- 
garian troubles in 1848. 

Some of the great workmen of 
our day have the power of weav- 
ing around themselves a golden 
halo of glorious achievement ; but 
when one comes to inquire for the 
man apart from his labour, one fre- 
quently finds he is practically non- 
existent. A brilliant exception to 
these, in his widely felt power of 
awakening interest and sympathy, 
is the sculptor who, nearly two 
score years ago, took his stand by 
a mountain of marble, from which 
he has evolved one by one the 
forms of men, many of whom are 
veritable kings, each in his own 
world of war and letters, science 
and statesmanship. 





A Memoir of Sir Edgar Boehm. 


SIR 


EDGAR BOEHM. 


The rarest of Sir Edgar’s great 
gifts was his power of looking 
through the mask of the man be- 
fore him, to where he could see his 
“sein” beyond, and of finding that 
again in the stone beneath his hand. 
Most artists mistakenly content 
themselves with reproducing fea- 
tures only. This one must know 
his subject, study his character- 
istics almost as would a caricatur- 
ist, lead him on to talk till his 
inner being shows itself, and then, 
if the search has ended in success, 
the chisel may be left to perform 
its task for itself. Had we had 
even one interpreter who could and 
did go to work thus in each gener- 
ation throughout our history, half 
of its vague and antagonistic pages 
might have remained unwritten. 
But such must aim at blending a 
faithful copy of the original with 
what is to a certain extent a dis- 
tinct creation, and the number of 
those whose powers extend thus 
far, has at all times been rare. 

As with others who live with 
eyes fixed on the work in their 
hands, Sir Edgar seems to have 
been almost distressed when he 
wonderingly found himself within 
the gates of the Temple of Fame. 

“Tt humbles me to hear them 
praise my work, when by looking 
round they can see what men can 
do and have done,” said he one day 
when his attention was directed to 
certain well-merited praise on pro- 
ductions of his own; and then he 
told the tale of the old painter of 
Sienna, who, with his hands crossed 
meekly on his breast and head 
bent reverently low, turned away 
from his canvas, before which he 
had stood long in silent medita- 
tion, saying, “‘ May God forgive me 
that I did not do it better.” 
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“T told them that when I 
gave them my first lecture at the 
Academy,” he went on. “I dare- 
say there was a good deal that they 
did not listen to that day, but I 
hope they heard that;” then he 
in his turn bent his head, uncon- 
sciously assuming the attitude of 
the old father of art, and remained 
thus for a moment, thinking of 
those imperfect developments of 
his own for which he believed 
absolution was needed. 

In connection with Sir Edgar’s 
lectures, it may not be out of 
place to mention that it was he 
who first initiated the School of 
Sculpture in the Royal Academy, 
thus generously repaying the 
warm hospitality which our island 
had extended to him. He fre- 
quently urged the injustice of the 
then conditions of that branch of 
art on the young men of the day 
during the presidency of Sir Fran- 
cis Grant; but the latter listened 
with apathy, pleading his advanc- 
ing years as a reason for not mak- 
ing any new departure, especially 
one to which there was little pros- 
pect of sympathy being accorded 
by the English public whose es- 
thetic education has at all times 
advanced so lingeringly. 

When Sir Frederick Leighton, 
earnest, enthusiastic, and generous 
as the original promoter of the 
scheme himself, was made Presi- 
dent, a move in the desired direc- 
tion was effected, and among other 
things the travelling scholarships 
—those noble rewards of the 
honourable ambition cf young 
sculptors—were instituted. 

It will be news to some to learn 
how much in the way of encourage- 
ment to the neophytes of art has 
to be done by those who, mindful 
of their own struggle, unaided, and 
protracted in some cases almost to 
the point of despair, determine to 
evolve leisure out of their occupied 
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lives, in order that talent and de- 
termination may receive meet re- 
cognition. Art enjoys no Govern- 
ment grant or protection in Eng- 
land, and the large income of the 
Royal Academy is derived entire- 
ly from the shillings of visitors 
to the Summer Exhibition. The 
French Government, on the con- 
trary, is lavish in the aid it gives 
to aspirants to fame, and is re- 
warded by the increasing number 
of young artists who yearly rise 
from the ranks. These will, with 
Gallic fervour, deprive themselves 
almost of daily bread that they 
may obtain clay or stone in which 
to embody their conceptions, and 
win the rich prize with its attend- 
ant fame held up to keep hope 
glowing in their breast. 

“They have such natural talent 
too, the French,” Sir Edgar said 
in discussing the point ; “ they can 
do more with their left hand than 
any of us are able to do with both 
ours together.” 

Of Sir Frederick Leighton’s own 
powers as a sculptor Sir Edgar 
spoke in affectionate admiration, 
mingled with generous regret that 
his friend had not so exclusively 
dedicated himself to this branch of 
art that he might have disputed 
with him on his own ground. 

“But then he is so great all 
round,” he added, with that en- 
thusiastic loyalty which he always 
bestowed on those to whom he 
inclined. “He was born to be 
our President, and if he had not 
cared to go in for art, we should 
have heard of him as the most 
eloquent debater in the House of 
Commons.” 

Sir Edgar himself was a most 
interesting companion, his sub- 
jects of conversation extending 
over a far longer period of years 
than his personal appearance sug- 
gested. What to most of us, how- 
ever, constitute the topics of the 
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day were to him points of almost 
amusing indifference. ‘I never 
read the newspapers,” he would 
explain with apologetic frankness, 
if called on to give his views on 
the Eastern or kindred questions. 
“Tf anything special takes place, 
I trust to hearing some one men- 
tion it by chance;” and with a 
feeling of envy of the man who 
ventured to make the admission, 
one turned to hear of some con- 
versation with Wagner or anec- 
dote of Whistler: how the “ Ri- 
enzi” came to be molten into the 
“Rhein Gold,” and “The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies” came to 
be conceived. 

Sir Edgar could tell his stories 
in many tongues. His English 


was particularly good, the chief 
distinction between it and that of 
an entire native, being that his 
words were more aptly chosen,— 
his proficiency in this probably 


being due to the fact that the 
use of Latin and English was com- 
pulsory in the school he attended 
as a boy, any departure from 
this rule being punished by a 
liberal flourish of the cane, he 
added, smiling. He strongly ad- 
vocated the use of Latin, “that 
dead tongue which is destined to 
survive the living,” on the base of 
his statues, and would not even 
admit that Tennyson’s splendid 
lines on “the third great Can- 
ning,” in Westminster Abbey, 
might not have been more fittingly 
replaced by a roll of classic hexa- 
meters. 

Among the most interesting of his 
recollections are those concerning 
the Elchi Bey of the Crimea, whose 
statue will be considered by many 
among Sir Edgar’s finest works. 
He described the fascinating effect 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
personal appearance, his stern iron- 
bound jaw, sparkling blue eye, 
clear-cut features, overhanging 
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brows, and the haughty carriage 
of his head. 

* Any one who ever saw him 
under any circumstances,” he said, 
“must have guessed at once how 
great a man he was.” Then he 
went on to tell stories of the 
Elchi’s passionate temper and 
good heart, and how he was lord 
of the Turk and the Russian, and of 
the Government at home, by right 
equally of his commanding intel- 
lect and his fiery unbridled moods. 

“T thought I should have had 
him down on me once,” said Sir 
Edgar, humorously. ‘He did 
not like the bust I had made of 
him, and, knitting his great brows 
on me, he shouted out, ‘ Why, you 
have made me look like a bad- 
tempered man !’” 

Another story, as being specially 
characteristic of the sculptor him- 
self, must be given. He was din- 
ing with a score of friends, each 
with a score of years of success 
upon his shoulders, when the old 
question was raised as to who 
would care to go through the pains 
and pleasures of life a second time. 
“T would, that I might build up 
my bird once more,” cried that 
staunch old naturalist Owen. 

* And I,” said Sir Edgar ; ‘‘ then 
I would take all my statues off 
their pedestals and do them over 
again.” 

The rest thought with Thack- 
eray—whose bust has likewise 
come to life under Sir Edgar’s 
hands — “that they would not 
wish to travel over the ground 
again, even though the same 
pleasant days and dear compan- 
ions attended to lighten the 
labour.” 

Sir Edgar occasionally indulged 
in the pet grumble of the success- 
ful man, that the “prohibitive 
prices” by which he tried to fence 
himself in from urgent sitters 
proved no defence. ‘ People crowd 
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to me now because my prices are 
prohibitive,” he declared ; and he 
found it more ditlicult than ever 
as time went on, he said some 
few months ago, to gain time for 
modelling faces whose only claim 
was that they interested him. 

“And Iam not so young now 
but that I must get what enjoy- 
ment out of life I can,” he said 
on the same occasion, and then 
went on to try to give some little 
idea of what his profession was to 
him. “ Art is certainly the most 
selfish of pursuits,” he writes still 
later, “ particularly if one has no 
great chance to give pleasure to 
future generations with the pro- 
ducts ; but it is the most engross- 
ing pleasure for one’s self.” With 
him the acme of self-indulgence 
was to call up some great scientist 
or thinker—a Huxley or a Spen- 
cer—and work at a_ representa- 
tion of him from love of the sitter’s 
powerful brain alone. 

“T never like to part with my 
toys when I have made them,” he 
used to say. “If I had my own 
choice, I would never exhibit any 
of the works of which I am the 
perpetrator, but keep them all at 
home.” 

Carlyle, for whom he owned a 
special weakness, and whom he 
placed gloriously on the Thames 
Embankment, sending him also 
to Lord Rosebery at Dalmeny, 
showed his usually strong origi- 
nality in Sir Edgar’s atelier. 

“T’'ll give you twenty-two min- 
utes to make what you can of 
me,” said the man of Heroes one 
day, storming in at the door in 
the guise of one of his own 
northern gales; and he stood 
there, watch in hand, while that 
rugged rock, his own massive 
brow, was carved out. 

Hardly had the tiny arrows 
shot their last second to the rear 


than Sir Edgar, who had also 


spared a glance for his time-keeper 
while he drew on his sitter to talk 
and to forget, pushed his clay 
aside, and the amused Scotchman 
give him his two-and- twenty 
minutes over again, and returned 
later to be studied to the core, 
and prove himself the delightful 
companion he knew how to be 
when the spirit moved him. 

Lord Napier of Magdala was 
another who needed to be seen 
and known before he could be 
placed, field-glass in hand, as a 
colossal equestrian figure in Water- 
loo Place. Sir Edgar purloined 
his first sitting from a portrait, 
and represented him as a fierce 
slashing hero, such as seemed meet 
to storm the grim rock-fortress 
of Abyssinia and to frown fiery 
Sikhs into submission ; but when 
the small spare man, with quiet 
eyes and gentle voice, who con- 
tinued to do such good service 
to his Queen until his death two 
years ago, came into the room, 
the clay already manipulated was 
hurled into a corner, and the real 
Lord Napier called into being 
instead. 

Lord Lawrence is another East- 
ern hero whom Sir Edgar placed 
above Pall Mall. This efligy was 
thought by the public to be out 
of character with its surround- 
ings; so a ship was chartered, 
and the statue launched on that 
sea which so many noble sculp- 
tured blocks from Sir Edgar’s 
hands have crossed in turn, “1 
liked the first one best; but I 
daresay I am no judge,” said the 
artist, simply, as he described the 
new one he set up in its place. 

In 1877, Sir Edgar sent a fine 
equestrian statue of the Prince 
of Wales to Bombay; and it was 
followed last year by a colossal 
representation of the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, the late Vice- 
roy of India, who was a personal 
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friend of his own. The mpdel of 
this won universal approval when 
exhibited in London, and the sculp- 
tor has also been successful in a 
marble bust he executed of the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, 
which, in commemoration of her 
work in the East, is to be placed 
in the Zenana Hospital in Cal- 
cutta. Lord Duflerin’s statue has 
found an excellent site on the 
Maidan, near Government House, 

Sir Edgar’s contributions to our 
great ecclesiastical sculpture - gal- 
lery of St Paul’s are a statue of 
Lord Mayo and a beautiful monu- 
ment in bronze which was raised 
in honour of the Hero of Khar- 
toum at the request of his brother, 
Memory, when unfettered by her 
pen, could say much of the touch- 
ing representation of the gallant 
soldier who sank out of sight 
amidst the sands of the African 
deserts, but fails in the attempt 
to convey to another the impres- 
sion produced by that noble face 
and recumbent form taking at 
last its rest. A fine position has 
been secured for it close to the 
great bronze doors, with their 
sweet-featured guardians of mar- 
ble, which lead to Lord Melbourne’s 
vault. 

Another popular and brilliantly 
successful work from Sir Edgar’s 
hand is a lifelike statue of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the peer’s robes fail- 
ing to conceal the Disraeli of old, 
who, with full eyelids drooped and 
head thrown back in his favourite 
attitude, seems about to step down 
from his pedestal in the silent Ab- 
bey and walk over to the Halls of 
Speech, to take part in a fiery de- 
bate on the other side of the yard. 

The great groined roof, retreat- 
ing into the twilight of its thou- 
sand years, was to have given 
kindly shelter to another sculp- 
tured form also chiselled by Sir 
Edgar Boehm, that of the young 
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Prince Imperial of France ; but it 
was thought well to reserve this, 
the National mausoleum, for men 
more closely connected with us, 
and the statue accordingly went 
to Windsor, 

In 1846 a long line of twenty- 
nine dray-horses drew Wyatt's 
equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington from the foundry to 
Hyde Park Corner, under the win- 
dows of Apsley House, There it 
remained for forty years, while 
criticism and defence fought hotly 
round its base. Ultimately the 
Noes had it. The Iron Duke gal- 
loped away to Aldershot, and Sir 
Edgar was requested to put up a 
more worthy representation of the 
nation’s hero in its place. 

Sir Edgar has for many years 
occupied the position of Sculptor- 
Royal to the English Court. A 
colossal statue and a bust of our 
Queen ; a magnificent effigy of the 
Prince Consort, placed in the Park 
at Windsor, and unveiled by her 
Majesty’s own hand some few 
months ago; a bust of the late 
Emperor Frederick ; a recumbent 
statue of the Princess Alice and 
her little daughter; one of the 
Duke of Albany in Highland cos- 
tume ; and one of the eldest son of 
the heir to the throne ; with many 
busts of her faithful friends and 
servants,— are among the works 
which our sovereign has graciously 
commissioned him to execute for 
her. 

To this long list must be added, 
among others, statues or busts of 
Sir Francis Drake, William Tyn- 
dale, Dean Stanley, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Northbrook, Sir John 
Burgoyne, Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Lansdowne, Sir Herbert Stewart, 
Lord John Russell, General Pitt- 
Rivers, Mr Froude, Mr Ruskin, 
Sir John Millais, Mr Gladstone, 
and Mr John Bright. Sir Edgar 
mentioned more than once the 
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pleasure he had had in reproduc- 
ing the features of the fine old 
Saxon orator, and spoke with in- 
terest of a statue of the same 
statesman, which was to be placed 
in the House of Commons, by 
his gifted and attached friend 
and pupil, Mr Gilbert, A.R.A. 
The latter occupied the adjoining 
studio to that of Sir Edgar in 
Fulham Road, and the elder 
sculptor was never more happy 
than when speaking confidently 
and with his usual generous 
warmth of the future awaiting 
his brother artist. 

Sir Edgar Boehm was fortu- 
nate in having been brought up 
in an art-charged atmosphere. 
His father, who was director of 
the mint in Vienna, was the 
possessor of a celebrated collec- 
tion of works of art; and as 
this grew, it brought him into 
touch with most of the connois- 
seurs of the day. These early 
learnt to notice the slender 
bright-faced boy, whose shapely 
supple hand was already eagerly 
playing with brush and model- 
ling-tools. 

The aim of the elder Mr Boehm 
was to represent the progress of 
art from the earliest historical 
date down to the present day, 
proposing ultimately to present 
it to his native city of Pesth. 
It was, however, unfortunately 
scattered on his death; and one 
of the interests of his son has 
been to trace the household gods 
of his youth into the great gal- 
leries of Europe which have since 
acquired them. As an example 
of their value, it may be men- 
tioned that the collection includ- 
ed Albert Diirer’s “ Crucifixion,” 
now in the Holbein Cabinet at 
Dresden. 

The Boehm family suffered, as 
did most Hungarians, in the 1848 
rebellion. 
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being implicated in it, took refuge 
in England with Kossuth and 
other patriots ; and partly for that 
reason, partly on account of the 
interest and admiration which 
Mr Boehm, in common with many 
of his countrymen, felt for our 
institutions and customs, the 
future sculptor was sent to finish 
his education among us. 

The next three years he spent 
in Paris, receiving there a medal 
for a group of rearing cart-horses, 
After that he went to Italy, 
where he obtained the ‘ Prix de 
Rome,” an imperial gift. This 
success was important, as it freed 
him from military conscription, 
the country looking on the recip- 
ient of the distinction as wor- 
thy of a better fate than being 
made a billet for some stray 
bullet. 

Honours were from the first 
cast freely to the popular young 
sculptor by different cities ; but 
England remaining the land of 
his choice, he was naturalised 
here in 1862, though he continued 
to look on his birthplace with 
affectionate interest. 

He became Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and full Acade- 
mician in turn, and in 1889 her 
Majesty was pleased to bestow on 
him the title of baronet, an act, it 
may be presumed, which gave some 
pleasure to herself, as she had for 
long condescended to look on the 
sculptor with special favour. 

A public magazine is a place in 
which matters of domestic interest 
may only be lightly touched ; but 
this sketch cannot be concluded 
without an allusion to the bereave- 
ment which Sir Edgar sustained 
in the death of his wife, a death 
which was only by four short 
months to precede his own. Ina 
touching letter, written early in 
September of last year, he alludes 
to his irreparable loss, and the 
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thirty years of happy married life 
he enjoyed with her, the best of 
wives and mothers. Lady Boehm’s 
last days were clouded by terrible 
physical suffering ; but this never 
seems to have prevented her from 
sympathising with her husband’s 
successes, and proving herself his 
best and most far-sighted critic. 
Her knowledge of art was not ex- 
ceptionally great, but her judg- 
ment was sound, and she had a 
wonderful power of gauging the 
popularity any work was likely to 
enjoy. 

“Tf my wife approve, the pub- 
lic will,” remarked Sir Edgar on 
one occasion; “ but if she con- 
demn, I may as well give the 
thing up.” 

No memoir of Sir Edgar Boehm 
would be complete without men- 
tion of his great affection for and 
power of delineation of animal 
life. An equestrian statue was with 
him a labour of love, for the sake 
of the noble animal to be placed 
on the pedestal; and some of the 
earliest, and therefore, doubtless, 
the dearest of his triumphs, were 
won in this field. His Wellington 
war-horse has heard great praise. 
The Duke of Westminster has at 
Eaton a splendid equine group 
from his hand. The Duke of 
Portland, Lord Rosebery, and 
Lord Rothschild are the fortunate 
possessors of others. A colossal 
lion and lioness are to be seen at 
Holkham ; and a fountain with a 
sea-lion in black marble has been 
placed by Sir Edgar on the stair- 
case of the beautiful house of his 
friend, Sir John Millais. <A life- 
size group of a bull and herdsman, 
and one of St George and the 
Dragon, have carried his fame to 
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the other side of the world, and 
now adorn the National Gallery of 
Melbourne. 

These and many another noble 
work by which the list might be 
swelled, remain with us to bear 
testimony to the power and the 
versatility of the genius of Sir 
Edgar Boehm; and such as be- 
lieve in the transmission of heredi- 
tary characteristics will consider 
that those Hungarian ancestors of 
his, who spent their existence in 
sweeping over the plains beyond 
the Danube, have not been with- 
out their influence in determin- 
ing the career of the Landseer of 
marble. 

The last of his completed works 
was one with which it was well he 
should bid farewell to this world 
for the increase of whose beauty 
he has added his mite: the statue 
of Frederick of Germany, which 
has been placed within the chapel 
at Windsor by our Queen, and 
was unveiled by her three days 
after the sculptor’s death. 

And now nothing remains but, 
in our turn, to say farewell to one 
who endeared himself to all who 
knew him by the gentleness and 
lovableness of his nature, who 
lived with a hand outstretched to 
help and encourage strugglers in 
his own profession, who spoke ill 
of none, and who rated his own 
powers low and those of others 
high ; one to whom art was a re- 
ligion, and who died happy, in 
that age had not yet curbed the 
flight of his idealism, or marred 
the subtlety of his touch, and that 
as yet he had taken no step from 
the full meridian of his glory to- 
wards his setting. 

ConsTANCE EAGLESTONE. 
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“7 POVINHO,”’ THE PORTUGUESE PEASANT. 


Ir is scarcely possible to look 
through a Portuguese comic paper 
without making acquaintance with 
“Zé Povinho,” and the portrait, 
however unflattering, varies as 
little as that of our own John 
Bull. A short, square-shouldered, 
poverty-stricken figure, a face in 
which stupidity and cunning are 
skilfully blended; “the one who 
pays for all,”—that is, for all the 
mistakes and peculations of his 
superiors, but without getting any 
advantages himself,—such is the 
typical “José,” the Paddy of 
Portugal, the representative of 
the people. As in all caricatures, 
some characteristics have been 
exaggerated, and many have been 
entirely omitted. Any one who 
knew the Irish as they were 


twenty years ago, before the pres- 
ent agitation had gathered way, 
will require but little personal 
description of the Portuguese peas- 
ant of to-day, as the similarity is 


most striking. One sees the same 
delight in makeshifts, the same 
ingenuity in applying objects to 
any and every use but that for 
which they were intended, the 
same kindness of heart, civility, 
readiness to tell a lie “to plaze 
yer honor,” or any other reason, 
and also the same want of clean- 
liness; but where Paddy would 
be in rags, José’s working suit is 
patched with divers materials until 
it resembles his namesake’s coat of 
many colours. A marked differ- 
ence also at once appears when 
the too common drunkenness of the 
one nation is contrasted with the 
sobriety of the other; but on this 
subject I shall have more to say 
further on. 

A fine day in spring or summer 


is the time to see the rising genera- 
tion, as represented by urchins of 
all ages up to six or eight, who 
are generally busily engaged in 
making “mud,” or more probably 
“dust pies,” by the roadside. Few 
of them have on more than a short 
shirt, which at this time of the 
year is considered sufficient cloth- 
ing, and on rare occasions the 
younger ones have not even that. 
At eight or ten they begin to 
work, sometimes trotting along 
ahead of the oxen if their father 
is a carter, or they fetch and carry 
and hold the hod for masons, or 
assist in the fields. One way or 
another, they begin very young to 
add something to the family earn- 
ings. This, be it remarked, is 
in direct opposition to the educa- 
tion laws, a study of which would 
lead to a belief that Portugal was, 
in this respect, one of the most 
advanced countries in Europe, 
whereas actual experience shows 
that few countries are so back- 
ward. By the system of educa- 
tion which became law in 1878, 
attendance at a Government school 
is obligatory on all children from six 
to twelve years of age living within 
a radius of a mile from the school, 
and not receiving instruction at 
home or elsewhere. The school 
hours are to be regulated so as 
to interfere as little as possible 
with the daily work of the chil- 
dren, and those of nine years old 
and upwards, employed in agricul- 
ture or manufactures, may, by 
special leave, attend only half the 
regular school hours. <A_note- 
worthy clause is that which au- 
thorises parochial authorities to fur- 
nish to those who are extremely poor 
wearing apparel, books, or other ab- 
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solute necessaries, to enable them 
to attend school. Teachers are 
obliged to show certificates of 
qualification received at examina- 
tions held under Government super- 
vision. They are paid a fixed 
salary, minimum £22, and grants 
regulated by the attendance and 
the number of pupils who pass 
the final examination. The total 
amount is generally very small, 
and the payment by Government 
constantly in arrears. One of the 
favourite subjects of satire in the 
comic papers is the Prime Minister, 
or other high Government official, 
grown fat and rich, while the un- 
fortunate schoolmaster, reduced to 
a skeleton by want, approaches 
and begs for payment of his hard- 
earned salary to keep him from 
actual starvation. In the daily 
papers one constantly sees indig- 
nant notices that in some country 
district the salaries are months 
overdue, and drawing attention to 


the hardship thereby inflicted on 


the teachers. The subjects of in- 
struction are “reading, writing, 
arithmetic to fractions, elements 
of Portuguese grammar, principles 
of the metric and decimal systems, 
elements of drawing, and the doc- 
trines of morality and Chris- 
tianity.” For girls needlework is 
added to the above. 

So much for the law, which ap- 
pears to be a well-organised, prac- 
tical plan for the education of the 
lower classes, and one which, allow- 
ing sufficient time for a new gen- 
eration to grow up, should make 
it difficult to find a boy who had 
not some knowledge of the subjects 
included in the elementary curric- 
ulum. It is of course difficult to 
form a correct judgment on the 
subject, but when one sees children 
aged eight and nine years em- 
ployed in daily work from sunrise 
to sunset, without yet knowing the 
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alphabet, it is but natural to con- 
clude that, for many years to come, 
the Education Act will have but 
comparatively slight effect on the 
general ignorance. The fact is 
that this law, like most others in 
Portugal, is only partially enforced, 
so that probably half the children 
within the limits of age, especially 
in the rural districts, never see the 
inside of a schoolhouse. There 
are no recent education statistics ; 
but from personal experience of 
many hundreds of working men, 
I should say that at present not 
above ten per cent can read a 
newspaper, or write a note or 
memorandum of any kind. I con- 
stantly have my attention drawn 
to the fact, that if a man shows 
more than average ability he is 
almost certain to know how to 
read and write, and I cannot help 
concluding that even the limited 
instruction he received has devel- 
oped his general intelligence, and 
raised him above his more ignorant 
companions. The English clod- 
hopper is generally depicted as 
one of the most stupid of mankind, 
and he is probably worse than the 
Portuguese, who has a great deal 
of natural shrewdness which serves 
him on all subjects of which he 
has personal experience. It does 
not, however, help him to the most 
simple notions of cause and effect, 
so that if given work out of his 
usual routine, only constant super- 
vision will prevent him from mak- 
ing the most stupid blunders. 
Amongst Portuguese workmen— 
and I now allude to those who 
have learnt a handicraft—there is 
what I may style, without exag- 
geration, a national want of the 
perception of accuracy. There is 
an unfortunate expression “a little 
more or less,” and this is in con- 
stant use, verbally and practically. 
A door may gape at the top or bot- 
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tom, windows almost invariably 
rattle in their sashes, but you will 
never persuade the carpenter that 
his work is badly done: he will 
acknowledge the existence of what 
are pointed out as defects, and 
answer, “ That’s no harm—what 
does it matter?” From the same 
cause, straight or parallel lines and 
right angles, the careful carrying 
out of which makes all the differ- 
ence in the finished look of work, 
are also ‘‘a little more or less” ; 
and the vagaries of a furrow in 
any ploughed field must be seen 
to be appreciated. The actual 
supply of first-rate workmen is 
practically nz/, and the artisan is 
not only unequal to the production 
of excellence in his special line, 
but, what is worse, does not pos- 
sess the moral faculty of judging 
and enjoying the sight of perfect 
specimens of workmanship. Stone- 
cutting seems to have been for 
centuries an art in which the 
Portuguese have excelled ; this and 
silversmith’s work are the two 
crafts which may be exempt from 
the sweeping condemnation passed 
on the artisan of the present day. 

The amusements of the peasant 
are very limited, the principal one 
being the festus, which take place 
at intervals all over the country. 
The traveller will often see tiny 
chapels perched on the summits 
of hills, or studded promiscuously 
in the lowlands. At each of these, 
as well as at the parish church, 
the day of the patron saint is 
celebrated by a féte, and the whole 
country -side collects and passes 
the time in a curious mixture of 
religion and worldliness. Some 
of these festas—as Nossa Senhora 
d’Agonia at Vianna, Matthosinhos 
near Porto, and 8. Torquato be- 
tween Guimaries and Fafe—last 
several days, and are attended by 
people from all parts of the 
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country. There is little or no 
variation in the play-bill: rockets 
in the blazing sunlight, sometimes 
a religious procession, and this is 
a spectacle which José loves, and 
of which he never tires. Mass is 
celebrated at intervals, and one or 
more amateur brass bands delight 
the crowd with music more noisy 
than artistic. At the small gath- 
erings the people are acquainted 
with one another, and pass most 
of the time in discussing the gossip 
of the neighbourhood: this is an 
unfailing resource, for the Portu- 
guese is as naturally loquacious as 
the Englishman is silent, and ex- 
presses himself with ease and flu- 
ency. A friend of mine lately 
met a Brazilian on board one of 
the large mail-packets, and in the 
course of conversation the latter 
remarked: ‘I have heard your 
best speakers at Westminster, I 
have been to the French Chamber, 
I have attended debates in my 
own country, but none of them 
can compare with the Portuguese. 
In your Parliament you have a 
few men who can speak ; in the 
Cortes they all can.” Though 
José often takes his own provisions, 
yet there is a great demand for 
refreshments, such as cakes, water- 
melons, and light wines, which are 
consumed in quantities. Perhaps 
some one speculates in a cock, 
which is hung from a rope so that 
its head may dangle about eight 
feet from the ground; a rusty 
sword is produced, and each person 
provided with a ticket has a right 
to a stroke. Owing to the blunt- 
ness of the sword, success is more 
due to luck than skill, as a great 
deal of hacking has to be done 
before the head is severed, and the 
body becomes the property of the 
lucky swordsman. Nowadays the 
cock is killed before being hung 
up, but cruelty is a word not un- 
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derstood as a rule. Some of the 
holiday-makers bring a guitar, and 
here and there a group may be 
seen going through the figures of 
a national dance with ludicrous 
solemnity, the musician joining in 
with the rest. Dancing is often 
kept up on the way home, the 
girls singing, and the whole party 
snapping their fingers in time to 
the music. It is then that a 
foreigner cannot fail to be aston- 
ished at the sobriety of the people, 
and one thinks with shame of the 
scenes after a similar meeting in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 

The £sfolhada, or husking maize, 
is another occasion for meeting 
and merry-making. When the 
corn-cobs have been gathered into 
the barn, the farmer chooses an 
evening and invites all his friends 
to a kind of “ Bee.” He provides 
wine and any inexpensive refresh- 
ments he may think fit, and when 
the day’s work and supper are 


finished the guests drop in fast. 
The corn is piled on the threshing- 
floor, and a circle is formed round 


it. Many willing hands soon 
begin to show results, and the 
great heap is gradually reduced. 
One of the unwritten rules is that 
any one finding a red cob may 
kiss all the girls present ; and of 
course the expedient of bringing 
the necessary “mistletoe bough” 
is often resorted to by the festive 
spirits of the party. There is sure 
to be at least one guitar, which is 
in constant requisition, and as 
surely will be found one or more 
persons of either sex ready to sing, 
or, more accurately, to yell at the 
top of their voices. The nation- 
al songs or fados have generally 
silly words but pretty airs, with 
a distinct tendency to sadness, 
especially if the time is slow. 
Most likely, however, the words 
are improvised to a monotonous 
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strumming on the guitar, the 
rhyme being generally limited to 
putting on a strongly accented 
final “e” at the end of each line. 
In the latter case the words are 
full of personal allusions to those 
present, and occasional shouts of 
laughter show how the hits are 
appreciated. There is a constant 
hum of conversation and plenty of 
rough chaff; while an occasional 
dance, for which the young people 
are quite ready, makes a welcome 
break in the evening’s work. 

Of sports, as we understand the 
word, there is practically nothing. 
The Jogo do Pau, or quarter-staff 
play, is practised to a certain ex- 
tent, but no more actually learnt 
than is boxing by the same class 
in England, though each is no 
doubt the national mode of de- 
fence. Some country wine-shops 
have a bowling court attached, 
and on Sunday and holiday after- 
noons it is generally in use, but 
cards inside the shop are found 
much more attractive. Some time 
before the beginning of Lent there 
breaks out an epidemic of mas- 
querading, which increases in in- 
tensity as Shrove Tuesday ap- 
proaches, and reaches its climax 
on that day. Not only in the 
towns, but also in the country, is 
this amusement in favour. The 
costumes are composed of any 
outlandish garments that come to 
hand; but a paper mask and a 
voice disguised in a shrill falsetto 
are imperative. A favourite char- 
acter is what looks like a Christy 
Minstrel without the banjo or 
bones, but which is really a cari- 
cature of an obsolete country 
dress. Bands of these maskers 
promenade the streets and roads, 
to the delight of all the children 
they meet; people stand at the 
doors and windows looking out 
for them, and provoke a good- 
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tempered war of words, and occa- 
sionally pelt them with small 
packets of starch, which burst 
like shells, and cover them 
with flour. If the masqueraders 
are supplied with like ammuni- 
tion, a smart skirmish ensues. 
Quiet passers-by who show they 
do not wish to take part in the 
fun are very rarely molested. 
Lastly, there is the _ bull-ring, 
and this, though apparently in 
the same class as the theatre, 
which I do not include, draws 
largely from the surrounding 
country districts, probably on 
account of being a daylight amuse- 
ment, thus giving the spectators 
time to reach their homes before 
night. The love of a bull-fight, 
though continuing in the southern 
provinces, had of late years very 
much died out to the north of the 
Mondego ; and Porto had been for 
years without a bull-ring; but 
lately some speculators revived 
the sport, and the large attend- 
ances show that its attraction 
for the general public is again 
increasing. 

Portugal is essentially an agri- 
cultural country, and manufac- 
tures, though fast increasing, do 
not yet employ any appreciable 
number of the population. In 
proof of this may be mentioned 
the heavy duty, and other prohibi- 
tions on imported bread-stuffs, by 
which the farmer is benefited at 
the expense of the public. On 
the death of a proprietor, the law 
here, as in France, obliges the 
division of property into three 
equal parts: one of these goes to 
the widow, one is divided amongst 
the children, and the third can be 
left as desired. There is no 
limit to the subdivision of land 
except that imposed by the lord 
of the manor, when the property, 
as in most cases, is liable to ground- 
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rent, and the result is that most of 
the farms are ridiculously small. 
Many of them include a strip of 
pinewood or waste land, perhaps 
at a considerable distance from 
the house, and thence is obtained 
a cartload or more of furze, 
heather, &c., which is thrown 
down in the farmyard or near 
the entrance, and when well trod- 
den by the cattle, and rotted by 
the winter rains, forms, as a rule, 
the only manure used on the 
farm—at all events, in country 
and inland districts. In the 
neighbourhood of towns the cul- 
ture of the land is often left to the 
women and children, and, if neces- 
sary, one or more farm-servants 
are kept—the owner in some 
cases obtaining employment in 
the town, and returning home at 
night ; in others, only taking or 
sending his bullocks to work for 
hire when not required at home. 
When circumstances render it im- 
possible to supplement the pro- 
duct of the farm by wages, the 
subdivision of the land soon ap- 
proaches the utmost limit which 
will support a family, and the 
younger members know they must 
earn their livelihood elsewhere. 
This is in most points a parallel 
case to that much debated one of 
the Irish peasant and the Scotch 
crofter, but I have never heard 
of any trouble in this country on 
that account. The Portuguese, 
instead of insisting on starving 
under the paternal roof, cheerfully 
accepts the inevitable, and as soon 
as he is old enough to leave home, 
either hires himself to a farmer 
or is apprenticed to some trade. 
When grown up, and feeling con- 
fidence in himself, the possibility 
of emigrating is considered, and is 
carried into practice with far more 
pluck and energy than is shown 
by our own countrymen under 
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similar circumstances. The chief 
practical difficulty is the compul- 
sory military service, but there 
are ways of evading even that; 
and though one often sees accounts 
in the papers of men having been 
arrested for attempting to leave 
the country while still liable to 
conscription, yet I have no doubt 
that these are exceptions, and 
that either their plans were bad- 
ly arranged, or they were unable 
to spend suflicient money in the 
proper quarters. Brazil is to the 
Portuguese what America is to 
the Irish: there they have rela- 
tions and friends who can gener- 
ally put them in the way of get- 
ting employment, and, until lately, 
often gave or advanced money to 
pay their expenses. Now, how- 
ever, the Brazilian Government 
gives free passages to emigrants, 
and almost all go by large steamers. 
It is scarcely possible, therefore, 
to see, as one did formerly, a 
sailing vessel go over the Oporto 
bar accompanied to the end of 
the pier by a crowd of women 
who, between their sobs, screamed 
last adiews to their relatives on 
board. 

Wages are very low, especially 
when the crushing duties are taken 
into account. Ordinary labourers 
get thirteen or fourteen pence a- 
day; carpenters, stone - masons, 
coopers, &c., from Is. 6d. to 2s. 
6d. ; the latter amount is given only 
to head-men. Children are set to 
work as soon as any one will give 
them employment, and earn a few 
pence ; but in mostcases the peasant 
is miserably poor in spite of the 
most rigid economy. When ill- 
ness comes the struggle is hard 
indeed ; for though friends and 
relatives are most kind-hearted, 
yet they have but little to spare, 
and can render comparatively lit- 
tle assistance. The payment of 
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a fixed sum to certain religious 
orders gives a right to free medi- 
cal advice, the use of their infir- 
maries in case of illness, a home in 
the asylum in extreme old age or 
infirmity, and a decent burial; 
but in the latter case all the pro- 
perty belonging to the deceased is 
claimed by the order. There are 
also benefit societies which, for a 
weekly subscription of a few pence, 
give advice and medicine free, 
while some of them add an allow- 
ance for each day that the member 
is certified by the medical officer 
as being unable to work. Licences 
to beg are issued by the municipal 
authorities on documentary evi- 
dence from a medical man and the 
parish priest that the petitioner is 
incapacitated by injury or illness 
from earning a living. 

The real béte noir of the young 
peasant is the conscription, and 
for years beforehand he and his 
relatives plan and calculate how it 
may be avoided. Up to 1887 a 
substitute or a payment of about 
£40 was accepted, and a common 
arrangement was for several young 
fellows, who would become liable 
for service in the same year, to 
club together and provide the sum 
necessary to free the one on whom 
the lot might fall. Now, however, 
the law is that “military service 
is obligatory and personal, remis- 
sions and substitutes being pro- 
hibited.” The Government issues 
a notice of the number of recruits 
to be furnished by each district, 
and these are again subdivided by 
local authorities untii the quota of 
each parish is fixed. Exemption 
from service may be claimed by 
those who are under the regulation 
height of five feet and three-quarters 
of an inch, by the eldest or only son 
of a widow, the eldest brother 
amongst orphans, those who have 
completed a course of study at 
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Coimbra University and certain 
academies and medical schools, or 
who have taken priests’ orders. 
Various other circumstances may 
be pleaded, but these are the most 
common. Every lad on attaining 
the age of twenty, and not in- 
cluded in any of the above-men- 
tioned classes, is obliged to present 
himself for medical inspection, and 
is then passed as (1) fit for ser- 
vice; (2), under medical surveil- 
lance; or (3), unfit for service. 
Those included in class 2 are liable 
to annual inspection for three years, 
and if still rejected are then free. 
This is the occasion when all pos- 
sible influence is brought to bear 
on the authorities with a view 
to deferring the evil day, and by 
luck or favour escaping altogether. 
Out of 5729 men called up from 
one district for the annual inspec- 
tion in 1888, only 3230 were de- 
clared fit for service. The final 
choice is fixed by lot, those draw- 
ing from No. 1 up to the full 
number required having to serve, 
and the others are passed to the 
second reserve, which practically 
means being free. The nominal 
time in the ranks is three years ; 
in the first reserve, which is com- 
posed of time-expired soldiers, five 
years ; in the second reserve four 
years, but after six months’ actual 
service a certain number of men 
may be allowed to return to their 
homes, ‘‘if it be considered desir- 
able in the interest of the industries 
and agriculture of the country.” 
This permission is largely taken 
advantage of by the Government 
to reduce the army expenditure, 
and ‘“skeletcn regiments ” are very 
common. I remember reading a 


speech of Lord Wolseley’s in which 
he strongly upheld the advantages 
of a handsome uniform by the 
argument that it caused admira- 
tion for the wearer, and that this 
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knowledge, by giving him a good 
opinion of himself, gave also a 
higher moral status. The oppo- 
site case is daily exemplified by 
the Portuguese soldier. It is rare 
to see a man well set-up, or looking 
as if he had any pride in his pro- 
fession. The dingy uniform at- 
tracts neither attention nor ad- 
miration, and the wearer slouches 
along with his hands in his 
pockets or round the neck of a 
comrade. Great allowance must 
of course be made for a service 
which is obligatory and distaste- 
ful, but in other Continental coun- 
tries the drill-sergeant shows a 
better result for his time and 
trouble. 

One of the most striking and 
universal of Zé’s characteristics is 
his utter distrust of all persons 
placed in authority over him, from 
the Prime Minister down to the 
last man who can order him about. 
They one and all are suspected of 
looking to their own interests, 
and making the most of their 
chances, regardless of the duties 
and obligations of their positions. 
That such should be the case he 
takes as a matter of course, and, 
no doubt, would be quite ready to 
do the same should the opportunity 
present itself. In this country 
accepting a quid pro quo, or even 
exacting it for service rendered, is 
considered no more immoral than 
paying for goods bought at a shop. 
The length to which this may be 
carried varies with each man; but 
let the principle once be estab- 
lished, and it is easy to see that 
in a position of authority, poorly 
remunerated, the temptation to 
make the most of what are con- 
sidered the perquisites of office is 
very great. 

Bad as this is in any position, it 
becomes infamous when applied to 
legal decisions, and the perquisite 
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takes the form of a bribe. The 
mode of bestowing the same is of 
course judiciously chosen and deli- 
cately executed. The power of 
postponing trials on frivolous pre- 
texts is a ready means of tiring 
out the patience and resources of 
a poor litigant, and is also useful 
in causes célébres for allowing 
public indignation and interest to 
subside. How much correctness 
there may be in Zé’s belief in the 
general employment of bribery 
and corruption it is impossible to 
say, but it is certain that his ex- 
pectation of final success depends 
less on the justice of his cause 
than on being able to employ 
money or influence in the proper 
quarters. If the case be lost the 
result is attributed to the superi- 
ority of the other side, in the exer- 
cise of the usual means of obtaining 
a favourable verdict. I do not 
think Zé can be called litigious ; it 
is too expensive and uncertain a 
luxury for him to venture on were 
he so minded, and he is not. The 
political and legal morality of the 
country being such, it is not sur- 
prising that certain social relations 
are in much the same state. A 
peasant woman suffers little or no 
loss of reputation by having an 
illegitimate child, and the official 
report for the Porto district gives 
3684 legitimate and 1262, or 25 
per cent, illegitimate children, as 
born in 1888. This looseness of 
morals is a source of considerable 
trouble amongst domestic servants, 
and is the more to be deplored as 
these still retain many of the 
qualities with which the English 
of a past generation are credited. 
They are respectful, hard-working 
—in a plodding style—very early 
risers, honest, and affectionate. 
José, as might be expected, is 
very superstitious, but it is his 
gudewife Maria who goes to the 
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extreme in this respect. Even 
from her it is difficult to get any 
information, and only at long 
intervals will some chance occur- 
rence lead her to speak on the 
subject. The white-robed, church- 
yard-haunting ghost does not seem 
to visit this country, though there 
exists a belief in good and evil 
spirits apart from that taught by 
the Church. The prevalent super- 
stitions take more the form of in- 
cantations as a cure for disease, 
the consulting of fortune-tellers, 
and a belief in luck. Indeed José 
is a thorough fatalist, and this 
frees him to a surprising extent 
from the fear of infectious diseases, 
at the same time that it makes him 
more liable to them from his con- 
viction that no precautions of his 
can be of any avail. 

Such is “ Zé Povinho” as I have 
known him for a number of years. 
But the difficulty of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the home 
life and ideas of one class by a 
member of another is well known ; 
and when to this is added a differ- 
ence of nationality, the difficulty 
is immensely increased. I can 
only express my firm conviction 
that the Portuguese peasants are 
worthy of being both liked and 
esteemed, and, on the whole, will 
not suffer by comparison with 
those of any other country. I 
should mention that my remarks 
only refer to the inhabitants of 
the northern provinces, those to 
the south differing in many re- 
spects, and in disposition approach- 
ing more to the Spaniards. 

The events following the cele- 
brated “ Ultimatum” of last Jan- 
uary in no way changed my 
opinion of José. He took no 
part in the petty annoyances 
which the English residents had 
to endure, and which proceeded 
almost entirely from the middle 
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and lower-middle classes and a cer- 
tain section of the press. The sud- 
den prominence given to the Re- 
publican party since that event has 
had a marked influence on him. 
He has been flattered, appealed 
to, and in every way has had the 
idea of his own importance con- 
tinually crammed down his throat, 
in spite of the apathy with which 
he received these attentions. The 
political agitator has appeared on 
the scene, and holds out a republic 
as the only cure for the number- 
less ills from which the country 
suffers. Factory hands, artisans, 
&c., are always the first to em- 
brace republican ideas, and the 
present case is no exception to 
the rule. Trades-unions have been 
formed, and employers of labour 
are already beginning to feel their 
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power ; and it is certain that ina 
short time the working man will 
make, and possibly obtain, demands 
which would have been considered 
outrageous a couple of years ago. 
I believe, however, that the actual 
peasant neither understands the 
ills of his country nor cares what 
the form of government may be. 
He suffers from a very heavy in- 
direct taxation, from want of jus- 
tice, and from want of power of 
making his grievances heard and 
getting redress; but he has not 
reached that depth of misery which 
manifests itself in an overthrow of 
existing institutions. Should such 
an event take place, it will be due 
to the efforts of another class; 
and though José may accept the 
change, he will take no active part 
in bringing it about. 





A SONG 





IN WINTER. 


You turn the gloom to gold! 
The skies are grey, and the sea; 


And the old year’s fingers cold 
Have left not a leaf on the tree; 

And the landward winds still moan and scold,— 
Yet nothing reck to me, 


Whose gloom is turned to gold! 


But in greenest growth of the spring 
So but we two be apart, 


And what’s the song the birds sing 

To my sick, sore, weary heart,— 
Though in anthems high the glad woods ring, 

And when cuckoo is gone the nightingale’s king,— 
If we, sweet Briar, are apart, apart, 


In the flush o’ the fairest spring ! 


C. W. B. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD AS A POET. 


‘When the Eve has its last streak, 
The Night has its first star.” 


Amonc the happiest tributes ever 
paid by one son of song to another 
was that bestowed on Wordsworth 
by Matthew Arnold, in the mem- 
orable lines where he says of 
him— 

‘* He was a Priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes and were 
glad.” 


And truly this is not only 
happy as an ascription of homage 
to the individual poet, but, as a 
description, it is the most felicitous 
we know, of what constitutes, in 
the true sense, the poet by pre- 
eminence. It is a crystallising in 
words of the supreme quality dis- 
tinguishing the “ Dii Majores” of 
the lyre—that quality, without 
which other endowments, such as 
wealth of fresh imagery, music 
of expression, and power to seize 
and portray characters and feel- 
ings, although most precious as 
auxiliaries, will yet fail, apart 
from a diviner gift, to reach the 
true aureole of the Muse. 

In the case of the great Pan of 
the Lakes, it was this power, fre- 
quently yet only fitfully manifest- 
ed even by him, of what we are in- 
clined to call “ Orphic Song,” that 
has made the name of Words- 
worth the greatest in English 
literature since Milton, and one 
of the Three Mighties in the field 
of English as distinguished from 
Scottish poetry. 

In conversation on one occasion 
with H. Crabb Robinson, Words- 
worth came nearest to a revelation 
of the secret of this mystic power 
—the occasion, namely, when he 
let fall the observation as to how 


common things can be glorified, in 
the words, “ The imagination must 
irradiate an object with that in- 
jinity without which there is no 
poetry.” This, when interpreted, 
must mean that only when an 
object is linked on to, and lit up 
in the light of, the infinite and 
the eternal, is there any radiance 
on the horizon, or any vista of 
hope or joy encircling it beyond 
this visible diurnal sphere. 

It is this “Orphic” element, 
characterising the great Hiero- 
phant of Nature in his higher 
moods, that has been transfused, 
as is now well known, from him 
and his twin-brother Ooleridge, 
through Keats and Shelley and 
Tennyson, into the main stream of 
our English verse during the pres- 
ent century; and wherever this 
element cannot be found, there 
we may feel sure there is no true 
title to the supreme dignity of 
poetry, and we look in vain for 
the inspiration and the poet’s 
dream— 


‘*The light that never was on sea or 
land.” 


Through the might of this 
mystic power Wordsworth was 
enabled to irradiate the common 
sights and sounds of nature so 
largely with the light of eternal 
beauty, and to reveal to us, as 
none ever did before him with 
such potency, the glory of the 
visible world as the symbol of a 
divine and invisible omnipresence. 
Hence to him the radiance of 
mystery surrounding the meanest 
flower that blows, and the inscru- 
table depths of feeling in the 
human heart, which is dowered 
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to be the interpreter of that 
mystery. All this vision, as 
Arnold expresses it, of “ the won- 
der and bloom of the world,” he 
taught us to see with his eyes as 
a fresh revelation, for the world 
was through this new Orpheus 
touched with a new emotion, the 
most fruitful and potential! in the 
domain of Poesy known to this 
latter age and time. Perhaps the 
most notable trophy of this Orphic 
spell as exerted by Wordsworth 
is the Titanic Muse of Lord 
Byron. That proud and strong 
spirit long resisted, but in the 
end succumbed, while snorting 
scorn and indignation, to drink 
deep finally of the love of nature 
as distilled from Wordsworth, and 
imbibed through the medium of 
Shelley, so that in the later 
cantos of “Childe Harold” he 
too has learned the mystic mood, 
and, as he elsewhere expresses it, 
can find it joy, 

**To bend upon the mountains high 

The quiet of a loving eye.” 
Thus Byron, the Titanic, has 
grown Orphic, and become a priest 
of “the wonder and bloom of the 
world.” 

Have we still among us, apart 
from Tennyson, any of this bright 
succession, full of light and light- 
giving—any of this “ priestly” race 
still surviving? Can we point to 
any living poet who can claim to 
fulfil the high ideal, one to whom 
this definition of an “ Orphic ” seer 
can be applied? The question is 
one of deepest interest, affecting 
as it does the present honour and 
the future hopes of our literature, 
and to this question the following 
paper is intended to be a reply. 
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After the fullest and fairest ap- 
praisement of most of the English 
poets now living, many of them, 
doubtless, brilliant artists in rhyme, 
clever at dashing off nice vers de 
société, and one or two possessing 
music and force, with only a sound- 
ing vacuum devoid of thought, jus- 
tice compels the conclusion that, 
apart from the Laureate, there is 
one, and we fear only one, whose 
claim stands out pre-eminent for 
this Orphic crown: one in whom the 
Laureate might recognise a younger 
brother carrying on the true suc- 
cession. This conclusion was forced 
home upon us when we observed 
that the poet to whom we refer 
has made bold to describe his 
poetic function under parallel im- 
agery to that used by Matthew 
Arnold, but with a richness and 
freedom marking that imagery 
as unborrowed and his own. The 
parallel words are these :— 


‘“* Thy Holy Ephod bound on me, 
I am a gifted seer: 
For still in things Thou mak’st me see, 
The unseen grows more clear : 
Still their indwelling Deity 
Speaks plainer in mine ear.” 


Accordingly, in this priestly func- 
tion he claims to become a reveal- 
er of mysteries, and apostrophising 
the Heart, as God’s vicegerent and 
high interpreter within this uni- 
verse, he bids it 
** Unroll 
The stars, the world, the seas, 
A mighty wonder-painted scroll 
Of Patmos mysteries : 
Thou Mediator ’twixt my soul 
And better things than these.” 


It would be difficult to find a 
more just and apt expression than 
these lines present of what is meant 





1 The depth of Wordsworth’s influence can best be measured by judging the 
intensity of emotion which Shelley expresses in his Sonnet to Wordsworth, and 


Browning in his ‘‘ Lost Leader.” 


Their abjuration of him politically only 


deepens and intensifies the poetic homage they were constrained yet felt proud 


to yield. 
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by the priestly function, as Arnold 
calls it, of the highest poets, or of 
the Orphic element, as we are in- 
clined to style it, in the supreme 
region of the Muse. 

The author of these lines is 
George MacDonald ; and although 
he has written many that might 
seem more felicitous as a frontis- 
piece, they may be accepted as an 
appropriate starting-point, since 
they show clearly, to those quali- 
fied to judge, the true and poten- 
tial quality of his muse. We 
propose to open the casket of his 
poetry, with a view to let the 
lovers of high song know the treas- 
ures lying there, as in a mine, for 
their exploration, and in the course 
of our investigations we hope to 
indicate how far he can claim to 
have answered his own lofty ideal. 

It may be a surprise to many 
who know him only in another 
capacity to hear of him in such 
relation, and we think we hear 
some one exclaim : “*What! George 
MacDonald a Poet! We know him 
and the world knows him as a 
Novelist, and a writer of Prose 
Fictions many and various, and of 
as various quality; but a Poet? 
—as such we know him not.” 

And yet a poet he is by nature 
and the grace of God; he is a 
prose-writer and novelist only in 
the second resort, by what we 
deem an evil fate, the compulsion 
of “the Row” and the yoke of 
the publishers, who have too long 
bound him in shackles as their 
slave. Moreover, it is always to 
be remembered that his first hom- 
age was given to the Muse; that 
it was as a poet that George Mac- 
donald first made his mark ; by 
the poems of his early days he 
gained the ear of a select but ad- 
miring few, and the four volumes 
of verse out of the ten composing 
his collected ‘Works of Fancy 
and Imagination,’ as far back as 
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1871, constitute a noble evidence, 
as well as enduring monument, of 
his poetic power. Not that he is 
at all times equally felicitous either 
in treatment or in theme—Words- 
worth himself, as we could show, 
had his weaker times, and fell not 
seldom below his own ideal—not 
that he has always the sustained 
strength of Tennyson—that calm 
and equable poise which remind 
us so often of the Virgilian Muse ; 
not that he can be exempted from 
the charge of having tossed out 
his poems sometimes without ‘the 
final touches, and with signs of 
haste and immaturity. All these 
deductions fall now and again 
to be made; but notwithstanding, 
and in spite of all weaker elements, 
it will be found that there is in 
his poems a large proportion of the 
purest gold, without inferior alloy, 
and we even make bold to say 
that in native gift of poetic insight 
he was born with a richer dower 
than has fallen to any of our age 
now living since Alfred Tennyson 
saw the light of day. 

This sounds an ample, if not 
ambitious, proposition. It can, 
however, be made good to the full 
measure of its import; for, in 
spite of the servitude which it 
has been his fate to endure to 
what in a Prospero so gifted we 
must deem the Caliban of prose 
fiction, MacDonald has left host- 
ages sufficient to acquit him of 
neglecting the Ariel-like faculty 
with which he was endowed ; and 
while we may regret that under 
other and happier auspices he 
might have enriched the world 
with poems more numerous and of 
larger — perhaps epic — scope, he 
could not have excelled in quality 
many of the gems which he has 
given us, some of which are of a 
ray serene that will make them, 
in our belief, sparkle on the fore- 
finger of Time for ever. And here 
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we may remark apologetically : 
George MacDonald is not the first 
poet hailing from benorth the 
Tweed, who has allowed himself 
in his literary course to be whirled 
off into the region of Fiction out 
of the empyrean of the Muse. 
The great Sir Walter immediately 
occurs to us as a typical example 
of the same phenomenon. Each 
of these Northern Lights begins 
with poetry, and each, when mid- 
way, or nearly so, in his course, 
descends from the poetic car and 
mounts the omnibus of prose, reap- 
ing pecuniarily a larger harvest, 
and multiplying the area of dis- 
tinction, but not enhancing or 
deepening the lustre of his re- 
nown. It deserves to be noted 
also that the author of ‘ Waverley’ 
made the transition with a sort of 
misgiving, as if he felt he was fall- 
ing away from his original loyalty 
to the Muse, to which cause we 
may partly ascribe the long incog- 
nito he maintained. The advent 
of the stronger eagle of the Byronic 
Muse hastened, as we know, the 
migration ; and to the ‘Giaour’ 
we owe indirectly those prose ro- 
mances of Sir Walter which are 
the delight of humanity, and which 
have added a larger increment 
than ever came from any single 
literary work that can be named 
to the enjoyment and happiness of 
mankind. 

What may have been the pro- 
pelling causes in the case of 
George MacDonald, leading him to 
a similar withdrawal from his first 
allegiance, it would be hazardous, 
in the absence of proper evidence, 
to conjecture. It is possible, al- 
though we do not affirm it as 
more than probable, that one dis- 
turbing element has been the desire 
to influence opinion theologically 
as a preacher rather than as a 
poet, and hence may have sug- 
gested itself, as a vehicle for theo- 
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logical views, the prose fiction, to 
which he has given so much of 
his strength and power. Be this 
as it may—and we must not be 
held as passing any opinion on his 
theology—we fear, as a matter of 
fact, that the result has been un- 
favourable to the full-orbed bright- 
ness of his fame, and that just 
like Burns, whose dabblings in 
theology have not helped but re- 
tarded his full fame, and who 
is great not because of but 
in spite of his sallies into such 
regions, so MacDonald has lost as 
much as he gained by the tempt- 
ing diversion from his primal walk 
into the wilderness of prose fiction. 

There is one region in which 
the muse of MacDonald may be 
said to walk alone—the domain, 
namely, of Faery Fancy and 
Eerie Imagination. Into this 
realm he has penetrated further 
than any of our poets since the 
bard of “ Bonnie Kilmeny ” passed 
away. Here we refer not merely 
to his noble handling in general of 
the supernatural, as witness his 
deft treatment of a vision of Hal- 
lowe’en in his weird Scotch ballad 
of “All Souls’ Eve,” nor can we 
do more than simply cite his 
“Somnium Mystici,” an attempt 
to tread with Dante the regions 
of the unseen ; we appeal, at pres- 
ent, rather to the felicity with 
which, even on the soil of this 
common world, he unclasps the 
Book of Fairyland, and, scatter- 
ing airy fancies, wiles from Queen 
Mab the most fantastic improvisa- 
tions of her power. Among his 
poems for children, take, for ex- 
ample, his picture of the sun, 
given under the title, “ What 
makes Summer?” Every word 
is level to the infant compre- 
hension ; and yet the iridescence 
shed from the urn of fancy over 
the sights and sounds of nature, 
makes the picture glorious, even 
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to the mature and philosophic 
mind. To the question, ‘“ What 
makes Summer?” the reply is 
supposed to be addressed to a 
group of open-eyed children, and 
here is the reply :— 


‘Tis the Sun that rises early, 
Shining, shining all day rarely ; 
Drawing up the larks to meet him, 
Earth’s bird-angels, wild to greet him ; 
Drawing up the clouds, to pour 
Down again a shining shower; 
Drawing out the grass and clover— 
Blossoms breaking out all over ; 
Drawing out the flowers to stare 
At their father in the air— 
He all light, they, how much duller, 
Yet son-suns of every colour ; 
Drawing out the flying things— 
Out of eggs, fast-flapping wings ; 
Out of lumps like frozen snails, 
Butterflies with splendid sails ; 
Drawing buds from all the trees ; 
From their hives the buzzy bees ; 
Living gold from earthy cracks— 
3eetles with their burnished backs; 
Drawing laughter out of water, 
Smiling small suns as he taught her ; 
Sending winds to every nook, 
That no creature be forsook ; 
Drawing children out of doors, 
On two legs or on all-fours ; 
Drawing out of gloom and sadness 
Hope and blessing, peace and gladness ; 
Making man’s heart sing and shine 
With his brilliancy divine.” 

—(Vol. iii. p. 228.) 


Even more exquisite is the con- 
tinuation of the vision: with the 
Sun going down, with Twilight 
and its new series of wonders 
coming on, ending with the Moon 
climbing to her throne, the whole 
still conceived on the plane of the 
infant imagination, with delicious 
touches drawn from children’s 
frolics, as they go unwillingly to 
bed, and seek to postpone the hour 
of theix vanishing to repose. The 


little cherubs below are made to 
enter, as by kindred emotion, into 
the soul of those movements which 
are enacted by the “ other celestial 
bodies ” all blinking and winking, 
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seeming to play at hide-and-seek 
in the higher sphere, and thus the 
whole world is made kin through 
those touches of nature diffusing 
“one sympathy divine.” 


** Slow at length, adown the west, 
Lingering, he goes to rest ; 

Like a child who, blissful yet, 

Is unwilling to forget, 

And, though sleepy, heels and head, 
Thinks he cannot go to bed. 

Even when down behind the hill, 
Back his bright look shineth still, 
Whose keen glory with the night 
Makes the lovely gray twilight, 
Drawing out the downy owl, 

With his musical bird-how]l ; 
Drawing out the leathery bats— 
Mice they are, turned airy cats— 
Noiseless, sly, and slippery things, 
Swimming through the air on wings ; 
Drawing out the feathery moth, 
Lazy, drowsy, very loath ; 

She by daylight never flits— 

Sleeps and nurses her five wits ; 
Drawing light from glowworms’ tails, 
Glimmering green in grassy dales ; 
Drawing children to the door, 

For one good-night frolic more. 


Then the Moon comes up the hill, 
Wide awake, but dreaming still ; 
Soft and slow as if in fear 

Lest her path should not be clear, 
Like a timid lady she 

Looks around her daintily, 

Begs the clouds to come about her, 

Tells the stars to shine without her ; 
sut when we are lying like dead, 
Sleeping in soft summer-bed, 

She unveiled and bolder grown 

Climbs the steps of her blue throne, 

Stately in a calm delight, 

Mistress of a whole fair night, 

Drawing dreams, lovely and wild, 

Out of father, mother, child. 


But what fun is all about 

When the humans are shut out ! 

Night is then a dream opaque, 

Full of creatures wide awake ! 

Noiseless then on feet or wings 

Out they come, all moon-eyed things ! 

Mice creep out of cracks in holes ; 

I don’t know—but mayn’t the moles 

Come up-stairs to open their eyes ? 

Stars peep from their holes in the 
skies ;— 
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There they sparkle, pop, and play— 

Have it all their own wild way; 

Fly and froli¢, scamper, glow— 

Treat the moon, for all her show, 

State and opal diadem, 

Like a nursemaid watching them.” 
—(Vol. iii. p. 231.) 


And here we take occasion to 
observe that such ‘ Poems for 
Children’ mark not any inferior 
or commonplace power, but a 
very high order of genius. The 
aerial fancy they display and 
demand is akin to that of the 
* Comus ” of Milton and the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” of Shak- 
spere; and it is one of the best 
proofs of MacDonald’s power that 
he has dwelt so long in the faery 
vestibule of young imagination, 
and has drawn more visions of 
beauty from its scenes than any 
other poet except his great proto- 
type Wordsworth, of whom, as in 
much else, he is in this regard the 
true successor. The happiest, and 
at the same time the subtlest and 
truest, expression ever given of the 
differentia of “genius” was that 
coined by Coleridge when defend- 
ing the famous paradox of Words- 
worth, which proclaimed “ the 
child to be the father of the 
man.” Genius, said the poet sage, 
consists in the carrying forward 
into the conceptions of youth and 
manhood the freshness and vivid- 
ness and simplicity of the im- 
pressions of the child. To have 
the dew of one’s youth retained 
under the browner shades of life 
or beneath the snows of age, to be 
one of those whose heart has kept 
pure the holy forms of young 
imagination, is the prerogative of 
genius; and to none has this 
special phase of that prerogative 
been given in our age more large- 
ly than to George MacDonald. 
Further, to those who remember 
what a large proportion of Words- 
worth’s poetry deals with child- 
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hood and the early visions of life, 
no apology is needed for the in- 
troduction of another poem of 
MacDonald’s, in which is attemp- 
ted a flight backward into the 
unseen at a period of thought 
earlier than even Wordsworth has 
ventured to explore. It is the jeu 
d’esprit known as “ The Baby,” per- 
haps the best known of his pro- 
ductions ; for the words of it have 
gone out and floated round the 
world, no one, or very few, know- 
ing whence the fine essence has 
been distilled. It professes to be 
little more than the pretty prattle 
of a mother and her babe, but 
when you study it, these lispings are 
found to touch questions that echo 
wide and far, even into infinity. 


‘“Where did you come from, Baby 
dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle 
and spin ? 
Some of the starry sparks left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth 
and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm 
white rose ? 

I saw something better than any one 
knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of 
bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and 
hands ? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling 
things ? 

From the same box as the cherubs’ 
wings. 
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How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


And how did you come to us, you 
dear ? 

God thought about you, and so I am 
here.” —(Vol. iii. p. 246.) 


Delicious “crozings” these — 
gurgling forth like the “bonny 
havers,” as he calls them, of a 
purling, trotting burn. Light 
they are, and airy as the gossamer 
film of the autumn, but with an 
iridescence drawn from a supra- 
mundane sphere—at once touch- 
ing and profound. In the first 
reply of the Baby, there is flashed 
upon us a glimpse of the origin of 
the soul as from the bosom of God, 
“who is our Home,” and the words 
are the childlike expression for the 
old conception of Deity, mathemat- 
ically defined, as “that circle of 
Being whose centre is everywhere, 
and circumference is nowhere.’ 
Then, again, in the Baby’s fourth 
answer, as to how the pearly tear 
came in, we find ourselves brush- 
ing the edge of the great abyss 
whence came sin and misery, the 
heritage of woe to which man is 
born. The little theologian dis- 
claims responsibility, and, safe in 
his own innocence, reminds us 
pathetically of his environment, 
the inheritance of humanity. The 
whole is rounded off with a de- 
lightful pair of rejoinders on the 
part of the child, the last of them 
depositing us safe on the soil of 
this living world, and so ends this 
“fine frenzy,” which, out of the 
humble nursery, has sent glances 
from earth to heaven and heaven 
to earth of a kind at once to 
enlighten, to harmonise, and to 
reconcile. 

As a typical specimen of his 
power to invest objects, even 
inanimate objects, with the halo 
of a nobler lustre, we may dip 
into one of his poems, presenting 
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no higher title or inviting theme 
than “My Room,” but which 
turns out to be a walk and a 
talk round his chamber, a “ Voy- 
age autour de ma Chambre,” 
wherein few would not be charmed 
to accompany him. Into this 
* Room” he conjures the spirits 
of the past, for is not his library 
around him? and by the adjust- 
ment of his window-blinds, he can 
pour upon the walls the infinite 
prismatic play of light and colour, 
in which he, like every true poet, 
revels; while, as for the voices 
of nature, the songs of birds, the 
whispers of the breeze, the roar of 
streams, he has them all enchanted 
within his call in that square box 
against the wall, which box, in the 
language of men, is known as a 
piano, but in the tongue of the 
angels is—what MacDonald will 
portray. 

After preamble, and starting at 
conversation-pitch, he proceeds :— 


‘* This poor-seeming room in fact 
Is of marvels all compact : 
So disguised by common daylight 
By its disenchanting gray light, 
Only spirit eyes, mesmeric 
See its beauty esoteric. 
Loftiest observatory 
Ne’er unveiled such hidden glory ; 
Never sage’s furnace-kitchen 
Magic wonders was so rich in ; 
Never book of wizard old 
Clasped such in its iron hold. 


See that case against the wall, 
Glowingly purpureal ! 

A piano to the prosy, 

But to us in twilight rosy 

What ?—A cave where Nereids lie, 
Naiads, Dryads, Oreads sigh, 
Dreaming of the time when they 
Danced in forest and in bay. 

In that chest before your eyes 
Nature self-enchanted lies ;— 
Awful hills and midnight woods, 
Sunny rains in solitudes ; 
Babbling streams in forests hoar ; 
Seven-hued icebergs ; oceans frore— 
See them? No—I said enchanted, 
That is—hid away till wanted. 
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Do you hear a voice of singing ? 
That is Nature’s priestess flinging 
Spells around her baby’s riot 
Binding it in moveless quiet ;— 

She at will can disenchant them 
And to prayer believing grant them.’ 


b 


So soars with strong pinion the 
muse of MacDonald, starting from 
the humblest footstool on the floor 
of earth, and springing from crys- 
tal step to crystal step into the 
region of aerial fancy. Not in 
Herrick himself have we a more 
graceful harlequin, turning somer- 
saults in rhyme, but with pro- 
founder meanings than even Her- 
rick was able to infuse. The glo- 
rification of the Sofa by the poet 
Cowper, which naturally occurs 
for comparison, is tame and poor 
compared with this glorification of 
the Piano by MacDonald, and the 
whole picture, even to us who 
are by no means musically given, 
sounds as the transfiguration of 
music, such as only a Haydn or 
an Abt Vogler in his seraphic 
moments can attain. 

“ Very beautiful,” some one may 
say—and this “some one” need 
not be necessarily a downright 
Gradgrind of the hopeless Utili- 
tarians—“ very beautiful all this, 
and pretty enough withal; but, 
after all, these are only gew-gaws 
of the fancy. In this world of hard 
realities we need stronger stuff 
to feed our souls upon. Has your 
poet any such at his command ?” 

Yes, much and precious he can 
supply of sustenance; only you 
must, as with Wordsworth or 
with Shakspere, first have an 
appetite awakened for such sus- 
tenance, and then you must go 
a-searching for it with braced-up 
energies, as for hidden treasure, 
and you will not lose your due 
reward. It is true—and we are 
free to confess it—that MacDonald 
has not given us ali he might 
under other auspices have given, 
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and was dowered to give us: he 
has yet given us enough to enable 
us to rejoice over him as one of 
the subtlest and finest spirits of 
our time. In illustrating this point, 
we might dip anywhere into what 
we think his most finished work, 
the story of student days, called 
“The Hidden Life,” but for brev- 
ity we must refrain, and shall take, 
as an example of his strength 
as well as variety of handling, 
his imaginative portrayal of that 
loftiest but most hazardous of 
themes—the character and work 
and influence of the Redeemer 
of Mankind. The subject is one 
recurring in our poet often and 
under most varied light ; but three 
of the pictures stand out pre-emi- 
nent, any one of which might 
have sufliced as witness of power 
in a writer of less opulence of 
thought. It is with these com- 
panion pictures, though loath to 
leave unculled many flowers as 
fair, we must now conclude our 
critique on MacDonald at the 
present time. 

The first vision of the Man of 
Sorrows is contained in his ear- 
liest work, “ Within and With- 
out,” and it will be found when 
studied to rise gradually into a 
great apostrophe expressing hom- 
age to Christ out of the bosom 
of the sin-laden world. There are 
signs of juvenility in the verse, 
and still more in the thought: 
neither of these -is as yet firm 
or mature with the crispness of 
his after-time ; but what a glow 
has already begun to breathe in 
these youthful lines! 


*T came to Him: I gazed upon His 
Face; 

And lo! from out His eyes, God 
looked on me. 
Yea, let them laugh! 

His feet, 
As a child sits upon the ground, and 
looks 


I will sit at 
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Up in his mother’s face. One smile 
from Him, 

One look from those sad eyes, is more 
to me 

Than to be lord myself of hearts and 
thoughts. 

O perfect made through the reacting 
pain 

In which Thy making force recoiled on 
Thee ! 

Whom no less glory could make visible 

Than the utter giving of Thyself away, 

Without a thought of grandeur in the 
deed, 

More than a child embracing from full 
heart ! 

Lord of Thyself and me through the 
sore grief, 

Which Thou didst bear to bring us 
back to God, 

Or rather, bear in being unto us 

Thy own pure shining self of love and 
truth ! 

When I have learned to think Thy 
radiant thoughts, 

To love the truth beyond the power to 
know it, 

To bear my light, as Thou Thy heavy, 
cross, 

Nor ever feel a martyr for Thy sake, 

But an unprofitable servant still,— 

My highest sacrifice my simplest duty 

Imperative and unavoidable, 

Less than which Ad/, were nothingness 
and waste ; 

When I have lost myself in other men, 

And found myself in Thee—the Father 
then 

Will come with Thee, and will abide 
with me.” —-(Vol. i. p. 159.) 


The second of these pictures is 
found in one of MacDonald’s son- 
nets, the greatest as appears to 
us among his many fine sonnets. 
It is the most complete—we had 


almost said the most marvellous— - 


epitome that we know of the great- 
est and divinest of lives, and all 
within the compass of the four- 
teen-lined sonnet. And although 
we cannot aver that MacDonald’s 
sonnets strike us as by any 
means his best poems, it is well 
that he has shown what he could 
do in that domain ; for it is a do- 
main in which the “ Dii Majores” 
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of English poetry have elected to 
put forth their greatest strength 
—as witness Shakspere, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats ; 
and so MacDonald has fittingly 
shown that here too he could take 
rank with the true Orphic band. 


“ For three-and-thirty years, a living 
seed, 

A lonely germ, dropt on our waste 
world’s side, 

Thy death and rising 
calmly bide ; 

Sore compassed by many a clinging 
weed 

Sprung from the fallow soil of evil and 
need ; 

Hither and thither tossed, by friends 
denied ; 

Pitied of goodness dull and scorned of 
pride ; 

Until at length was done the awful 
deed, 

And Thou didst lie outworn in stony 
bower 

Three days asleep—oh, slumber, god- 
like, brief, 

For Man of Sorrows and acquaint with 
grief ! 

Heaven’s seed Thou diedst, that out of 
thee might tower 

Aloft with rooted stem and shadowy 
leaf, 

Of all Humanity the crimson flower.” 

—(Vol. ii. p. 180.) 


Thou didst 


We glean one other poem which, 
strangely, has no title, but leads 
up to, and closes with, the same 
high theme : a poem which is more 
unique and characteristic still, 
which none but MacDonald could 
have written, unless perhaps Ten- 
nyson, whose “‘In Memoriam ” qua- 
train it reproduces in perfect poise 
and felicity, with its noble grada- 
tion of fancy flowing on from point 
to point, from stage to stage, of 
ascending beauty, and the whole 
uttering itself with most melodi- 
ous sweetness. A hymn of praise 
it may be said to be, to Him in 
whom he finds the apex of all 
beauty, who is fairer “than the 
children of men.” 
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‘© T know what beauty is, for Thou 
Hast set the world within my heart ; 
Of me Thou madest it a part ; 

I never loved it more than now. 


I know the Sabbath afternoons ; 
The light asleep upon the graves ; 
Against the sky the poplar waves ; 
The river murmurs organ tunes. 


I know the spring with bud and bell ; 

The hush in summer woods at night ; 

Autumn, when leaves let in more 
light ; 

Fantastic winter’s lovely spell. 


I know the rapture music gives, 

The power that dwells in ordered 
tones ; 

Dream-mufiled voice, it loves and moans, 

And, half-alive, comes in and lives. 


The charm of verse, where love-allied, 
Music and thought, in concord high, 
Shew many a glory sailing by, 

Borne on the Godhead’s living tide ; 


And Beauty’s regnant All I know; 
The imperial head, the starry eye ; 
The fettered fount of harmony, 

That makes the woman radiant go. 


But I leave all, thou Man of Woe! 
Put off my shoes and come to Thee, 
Most beautiful of all I see, 

Most wonderful of all I know. 


As child forsakes his favourite toy, 
His sister’s sport, his wild bird’s nest ; 
And, climbing to his mother’s breast, 
Enjoys yet more his former joy— 
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I lose to find. On white-robed bride 
Fair jewels fairest light afford ; 
So, gathered round Thy glory, Lord, 
All glory else is glorified.” 

—(Vol. ii. p. 232.) 


After reading and studying such 
a poem, in which there is hardly 
the shadow of a flaw, one feels 
moved to envy the authorship of 
it as a priceless possession ; for 
we can almost appropriate the 
exclamation of Scaliger over the 
“Quem tu Melpomene ” of Horace, 
*T had rather be the author of 
that ode than be king of Arragon.” 

These are some of the notes 
breathed to us from his fine shep- 
herd’s flute, and they reveal a 
power largely equal to all the in- 
tellectual modulation of the human 
soul. It is pleasing to think that, 
judging from his latest long poem, 
‘The Diary of an Old Soul,’ this 
fine modulation still remains with 
him ; but we must content our- 
selves meantime with the older 
evidences above given, and on 
these we are disposed to rest our 
article of poetic creed, that we 
have in George MacDonald a poet 
in the high sense—‘“a priest of 
the wonder and bloom of the 
world.” 

W. D. Geppes. 
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«“ A mote dancing in a sunbeam—the sun has set—the mote is gone—whither ?—into a brother’s 


eye, perchance. 
an Utterer. 


WE all belong, consciously or 
unconsciously, to the Society for 
“Protection against the Un- 
known.” Dogs sniff at new-com- 
ers. We shrink from death, from 
unfamiliar names, from new au- 
thors. With crafty, half-averted 
eye we scan the titles of books, of 
magazine articles, and, repelled by 
a new combination of letters, we 
elect to pass by on the other side. 
Now, before the wary reader has 
had time to withdraw that cau- 
tious, suspicious eye from this 
page, let me hasten to fix and 
perchance soften it by explaining 
that “The Mugaddam of Spins,” 
in Anglo-Indian parlance, only 
means “The Chief of Spinsters ” 
— Boss, more in virtue of years, 
and “ far-off, old, unhappy things, 
and battles long ago,” than in 
virtue of social position. 

She, whose story is here told, 
was endowed at birth with gifts 
and graces not a few: beauty, 
wit, good-nature; a charming 
voice and a grand talent pour la 
société; a moral nature, the tex- 
ture of which was not perhaps as 
tough as cocoa-nut fibre, but which 
might wear well, if no great strain 
were put upon it; and a heart as 
true as steel, But, alas! who 
must needs step in at her chris- 
tening, but the invisible, uninvited, 
malicious fairy godmother ! — her 
decree being that saddest of all 
mortal decrees —‘‘ Of love that 
never found its earthly close.” “To 
love and to ride away ” was to be 
the rule of the road for all the 
girl’s suitors. 

“Call the child Pipette, and 
take that bottle of Fer Bravais 


Well, if he be a true brother, it is safer there than in the sun.”—Dark Sayings, by 


out of the room, and never let me 
see it again. As for the doctor, 
he’s the image of a duck-billed 
platypus.” So spoke Mrs Trench- 
ard to her attendant, while the 
little French doctor, in coat lined 
with otter-skin, stood grimacing 
on the hearth-rug. Mrs Trench- 
ard was lying in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, her four- 
months-old infant was lying in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Life—I 
know not which the darkest, know 
not I. ‘“ Mais, madame l’affaib- 
lissement est extréme,” and the lit- 
tle doctor advanced murmuring 
“fer bravais et la pipette ;” but 
Mrs Trenchard turned her face 
wearily to the wall. A week 
later, a mound in a French ceme- 
tery hid les beaux restes de Madame 
Trenchard, whose play of humour 
and handsome face had made her 
a striking personality in the world 
in which she lived, and Pipette 
was handed over to the care of an 
easy-going, scheming married cou- 
sin, Mrs Candy, who allowed the 
child to grow up in her own nur- 
sery, sent her at the age of ten to 
a second-rate school in Brussels, 
and at eighteen fetched her home 
to Weedington to enjoy the social 
amenities of a garrison town. 
Here Pipette danced, flirted, pic- 
nicked, rode to hounds when 
friends gave her a mount, and 
got herself well, or rather ill, 
talked about. Poor little Pipette ! 
Mirth-loving, mirth-provoking, she 
was an attractive mark for men’s 
admiration and women’s envy. 
Something of her history, as years 
went on, may be gathered from the 
desultory remarks of friends (sic). 
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“Oh yes,” Mrs A. would say ; 
* Pipette Trenchard was engaged 
years and years ago to Frank So- 
mers, but he broke off owing to 
some fracas about marriage set- 
tlements. Her solicitors, Mum & 
Budget, thought him grasping; but 
I forget the outs and ins.” 

* T knew her first when Charlie 
Bessborough, now Lord Aldine, 
was paying her great attention,” 
said Mrs B. “He was on the 
verge of declaring himself when 
Mrs Candy spoilt all. She locked 
them into the conservatory the 
night of the Pelhams’ dance, and 
lost the key. Charlie lost his tem- 
per—didn’t propose. Mrs Candy 
had out-manceuvred herself, and 
Pipette suffered.” 

“But Mrs Candy’s most un- 
scientific stroke was played in the 
Ferrers affair,” added Mrs Z. 

Marmaduke Ferrers had in truth 
loved the girl, and Pipette had 
given him her heart. No word 
had yet been spoken, but Captain 
Ferrers’s whole being was cen- 
tring round the thought of Pipette 
as a wife. She was not his ideal 
woman : her surroundings offended 
his taste. Many things in her 
manner, in her character, jarred 
upon his finer sense. But he 
loved her, and saw her adaptabil- 
ity and chameleon-like capacity 
for taking on the colour of her 
environment. He also believed 
in his own inherent power to 
raise her to and keep her at a 
higher level of culture and refine- 
ment than she had yet reached. 

**We must go to town soon for 
the day, Pipette,” said Mrs Candy ; 
“T’ve got to be fitted by Mrs 
Bracegirdle. I shall drop you out 
at Marmaduke Ferrers’s rooms, and 
be back in twenty minutes to 
lunch there. T’ll send him a line 
to say we’re coming.” 

The line was forgotten, but the 
two ladies started for town next 
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day. Pipette was set down at 9 
Jermyn Street, while her cousin 
went on to Mrs Bracegirdle’s. 
Captain Marmaduke Ferrers was 
at home, having just breakfasted. 
He saw Pipette enter with aston- 
ishment, deepening into annoy- 
ance. She attempted to explain, 
then grew defiant before his frigid 
manner. And when Mrs Candy 
entered breathless from the hands 
of her dressmaker an hour late, 
she found Marmaduke coldly su- 
percilious and the girl half fright- 
ened, half indignant. 

“T see you continue to worship 
at the shrine of the great god 
Hugger Mugger,” he said, as he 
handed the ladies into their 
hansom. 

“Oh! what have I done?” whis- 
pered Pipette, with sad beseeching 
eyes. 

“ Tt’s not what you have done— 
it is what you are,” and he bowed 
with a chilling, sarcastic air. 

Pipette saw no more of Marma- 
duke. His regiment was ordered 
to Canada, and Pipette herself 
went out to India to live with 
her half-brother, Richard Trench- 
ard, fifteen years her senior, Mr 
Trenchard belonged to the un- 
covenanted Civil Service, and was 
full of the grievances of that long- 
suffering body. He was entirely 
departmental, and entwined from 
top to toe in blue tape (I think 
I am right in saying that the 
uncovenanted ©. S. are not al- 
lowed to use red tape). He was 
a tall, pale, stiff man, without the 
faintest sense of humour, with an 
aggrieved tone in his voice as of 
one who had been sinned against 
past forgiveness. He had a way 
of turning his head and shoulders 
when addressed, as if he were 
carved out of one solid block of 
wood and had no pivot on which 
his neck could revolve. 

Pipette became very popular at 
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Kalijigaum, which is a large civil 
and military station in the Deccan. 
She was invited everywhere, and 
often seemed on the verge of mar- 
riage, when suddenly her gourd 
would wither in a night—the de- 
sire of her eyes become the desire 
of other eyes. The blight of the 
fairy godmother came to blast all 
her buds of hope. Pipette was 
ever ready to flirt with the com- 
mander-in-chief ; to drive with the 
collector’s lonely wife—he had 
only one, but a great many people 
in India have more, it’s only a 
question of pigment ; and she was 
equally ready to sit up at night 
with the American missionary’s 
sick baby, while the worn-out 
mother and ayah slept. 

Pipette came very near marry- 
ing Major Fazakerly of the artil- 
lery—very, very near. But he 
happened to overhear her mimick- 
ing his bad Hindustani to Captain 
Duftar, the Persian interpreter, 
and his vanity being greater than 
his love, swamped it, and Pipette 
was left lamenting. 

Years rolled on, and her hair, 
which was of that wavy silver- 
gold not often seen, showed more 
of the silver and less of the gold, 
and the slender figure was growing 
set and plump. But still Pipette 
looked young and débonnaire. 

“The Muqaddam of Spins has 
gone, like Jephthah’s daughter, to 
bewail her spinsterhood upon the 
mountains,” wrote Mr Hoskins 
the judge to his wife at home. 
Pipette and her brother had gone 
up to the charming hill-station of 
Tundarat to spend the hot weather. 

“ Richard, when I die you are 
to be sure to put ‘ Pipette, Muqad- 
dam of Spins,’ on my tombstone, 
and nothing else, mind,” said 
Pipette one morning at break- 
fast. 

“A woman of your age shouldn’t 
talk nonsense,” replied Mr Trench- 
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ard testily, turning his head 
and shoulders en masse towards 
Pipette, and looking out through 
her at the distant view. It was 
a way he had. He never looked 
at anybody, but always through 
or beyond. It was very aggra- 
vating, and made people long to 
pull his nose or his hair, or to 
strike him across the mouth with 
the back of the hand, or offer 
some other atrocious indignity. 
“A woman come to your years, I 
repeat, should not talk foolishly. 
I hope you and I have other and 
more useful things to think of 
than our tombstones.” Then ris- 
ing, he walked with his deliberate 
step and air of protest towards his 
office, which was at the end of 
the verandah, in a small detached 
bungalow. 

“Tf my age is so prodigious, 
what must your own be, my good 
man!” laughed Pipette. Poor 
Pipette! she was feeling very sore 
at heart that day—for she had 
just heard that Marmaduke Fer- 
rers was in Tundarat on a month’s 
leave. His regiment was in the 
Deccan, and he had come up to 
share The Hermitage with his 
friends the Oakleys. Rumour 
said he admired Kate Oakley — 
a handsome gipsy-dark girl just 
fresh from home. Colonel Fer- 
rers was now fifty, and his hya- 
cinthine locks were beginning to 
thin on the temples and turn 
grey. 

“Tt must be Panorama Point 
to-day,” cried Kate. She was 
mounted on Hyder, a Cabul pony, 
and was waiting the escort of 
Colonel Ferrers for an afternoon 
ride. ‘Old Silver is game for the 
dizzy steep, isn’t he?” 

The colonel assented, not quite 
certain that old Silver’s master 
was equally “game.” Marma- 
duke was feeling the effects of 
climate. 
2B 
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“We shall have to go in Indian 
file most of the way, which is a 
position I shall find distinctly 
tantalising, with Miss Oakley for 
my companion,” said he. 

* Well, you must be content to 
follow the leader to-day;” and 
Kate set off at a smart pace on 
her sturdy cob, followed by the 
white charger. 

Pipette, in riding gear, had 
caught from her verandah, which 
overlooked The Hermitage, the 
words “Panorama Point.” Her 
heart was hot within her as she 
saw (herself unseen) the riders 
wind up the avenue, Colonel Fer- 
rers’s handsome face bent down 
over the saddle-bow towards the 
bright face of Kate Oakley. “I 
too will ride to Panorama Point,” 
thought Pipette. “Kate shall 
learn from me how cold-blooded 
and cruel Marmaduke can be.” 
Revenge is sweet even to a sweet- 
natured woman. Untrue; but 
said as a concession to Diogenes 
and other tubbers. And so Pipette 
rode forward on her little grey 
Arab, which was dear to her as 
a daughter. 

The path to Panorama Point 
turns off abruptly from the main 
road at a corner where a clump 
of trees, overarching, form a kind 
of bower known as the ‘Chota 
Tope.” The riders had passed 
this, just as Pipette came up, and 
saw to her dismay that Kate was 
heading the line of march, the 
colonel following. She had hoped 
to get directly behind the girl, 
and on some pretext or other to 
cause her to lag behind, thereby 
securing time and occasion to pour 
* the leprous distilment ” into her 
ear. But her plan was balked. 
To follow and chance an oppor- 
tunity for mischief, was all that 
remained to her, and so a third 
figure on horseback was _ seen 
rounding the corner that led on 
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to the perilous path. Panorama 
Point is only to be reached after 
an hour’s riding at a very slow 
pace along what at first sight looks 
like the bare face of a precipice, 
but which nearer inspection shows 
to be a very narrow path. On one 
side there is a descent more or 
less abrupt of 1200 or 1500 feet 
into the gorge below ; on the other 
a sloping acclivity dotted with 
Karinda bushes and a few trees: 
a road requiring a quiet hill-pony, 
strong nerves, and a steady head. 
Panorama Point is a huge spur 
of the mountain, and affords stand- 
ing room for a goodly cavalcade 
when reached ; but the access to 
it is not easy, and a ride to Pan- 
orama Point is regarded in the 
light of an adventure. 

Kate, with her ghorawallah or 
groom at Hyder’s head, was making 
her way at a rapid pace along the 
mountain-side, old Silver picking 
his steps gingerly behind, distrust- 
ful in some measure of the strait 
and narrow way ; and a good many 
yards behind the colonel Pipette, 
her heart beating fast, and her 
little Arab stepping along in proud 
emulation of the charger’s stride. 
On rode the three, and no word 
broke the stillness, Colonel Ferrers 
never turned his head, and Pipette 
did not know if he heard the sound 
of her horse’s feet, for the wind 
was blowing in her face. Kate 
was now far ahead, and had dis- 
appeared from sight round a curve. 
Pipette looked across the long 
valley. Range after range of 
weird flat-topped masses of hill 
stretched away to a golden sea. 
A huge square mass of purple 
mountain, with a fantastic rock 
pepper-pot jutting out from its 
side, dominated the foreground. 
There was beauty, the beauty of 
“a land that is very far off,” and 
it touched Pipette with a feeling 
of awe for “the incomparable 
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pomp of eve.” Turning her dazzled 
eyes once more ahead, she saw the 
charger stop. With astifled groan 
his rider slid from the saddle and 
fell heavily on the side nearest 
the upland slope. In an instant 
Pipette was on the ground beside 
him, her arm passed through the 
bridle of her horse. Silver had 
moved on a few paces. Pipette 
knelt down and raised Marma- 
duke’s head, moistening his brow 
with eau-de-Cologne. He was in 
a dead faint. Presently he came to 
himself, and staggered to his feet. 

“T never had a good head— 
shouldn’t have risked playing the 
fool, but—er, I beg your pardon. 
I—ah, see I—ah, owe my re- 
covery to a—a stranger.” Here 
giddiness again overcame him, 
and he would have fallen had 
not Pipette caught him, and let 
him down gently on to the bank. 
He was pale and trembling all 
over. ‘This is pretty humiliat- 
ing,” he muttered. 

“Shut your eyes,” said Pipette, 
who was a woman of action. “I 
will lead you home.” 

He leant back, half uncon- 
scious, while Pipette stood by full 
of anxious fears, with a tide of 
awakened early love flooding her 
heart. Her reverie was broken 
in upon by the sound of hoofs, 
and round the curve came Kate 
on her Cabulee. Pipette went to 
meet her. 

“Miss Trenchard !—you here! 
What is the matter? Has Colonel 
Ferrers been thrown?” and the 
girl looked from one to the other 
with strained expression and part- 
ed lips. 

“Colonel Ferrers turned giddy 
and faint. Will you ride home 
and send the tonga to wait at the 
‘Chota Tope’? Your man can 
take Silver and my horse. I will 
guide Colonel Ferrers to the main 
road when he is able to move.” 


‘As you please,” answered Kate, 
with a shrug. She hated to see 
a man at a disadvantage. The 
animal instinct which induces 
flocks and herds to close round 
and trample upon a sick member 
of their kind was strongly latent 
within her. (Concessions to Di- 
ogenes, sops to Cerberus, always 
on hand, you see.) She had no 
sympathy with the sick or sorry, 
and she relegated Colonel Ferrers 
then and there to the limbo of the 
aged and incurable—to “the por- 
tion of weeds and out-worn faces.” 
She was not sorry for him—only 
angry with him; and underlying 
the hot rebellion of her spirit 
there was a subtle sense of a past 
shared by these two—an intuition 
of a claim on Pipette’s part to 
succour, which gave her a distinct 
yet indefinable shock. 

A little later Marmaduke, lean- 
ing on Pipette’s arm, was slowly 
moving homewards. At one point, 
where the road widened for a few 
paces, she bade him rest on a 
moss-clad rock, while she stood 
gazing at the view. As she half 
turned again, the glory of the 
sunset fell full on her face and 
shining hair. 

* Pipette! is it you? We meet 
at last,” he cried. 


The tonga waited for two mortal 
hours at the “ Chota Tope.” 

“Sahib must be plenty sick,” 
said the coachman. lBut the 
sahib was smiling all over his 
face when he helped the lady 
into the tonga, and next day all 
Tundarat and Kalijigaum knew 
that Colonel Ferrers and Pipette 
Trenchard were to be married 
after the rains. 

Pipette and Marmaduke were 
very happy in these first days— 
our “ revival meetings,” as Pipette 
called the courtship. The torch 
of love had never gone out in all 
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the long years, and the “ashen 
grey delight” burst into clear 
flame once more. Marmaduke is 
not a name that lends itself read- 
ily to endearing abbreviations. 
* Marmee ” is suggestive of an old 
woman, “Duke” too cold. Of 
course he had been “ Marmalade ” 
at Eton and in the regiment ; but 
no romantic woman could call 
her adorer ‘‘ Marmalade ”—at least 
not in that early Victorian era 
to which Pipette belonged, when 
furniture and fashions were hid- 
eous, and women were pretty and 
sentimental. I don’t know what 
Pipette did with his name, I 
only know she was a moving em- 
bodiment of bliss tempered by 
experience. And now the fairy 
godmother put on the wings of 
Azrael and came down to visit 
poor little Pipette for the last 
time. 

“You should never have brought 
your sister back to Kalijigaum 


when the cholera was raging, Mr 
Trenchard,” said Dr M‘Anodyne. 
“ T don’t think she’ll pull through.” 
... And she did not pull through ! 
. .. “Showed pluck to the very 
end, man ; we'll never see the like 
of Pipette on this side of time,” 
said the doctor, creeping away in 
the early dawn. 

Safe at last from “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
safe among the rank grass of the 
English burying-ground at Kaliji- 
gaum, sleeps Pipette. And she 
had her wish. On a white tomb- 
stone, in black letters, are the 
words— 

PIPETTE, 
MUQADDAM OF SPINS. 
Born 18--. Diep 18—. 


Nothing else. But I for one 
often add, with tears and in in- 
visible ink, the letters RIP. 


a 2. 


Author of *‘ Doves and Ravens.” 
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WE started with three months 
of nomad life before us from Mer- 
sina, a port of Asia Minor,—real 
genuine nomad life in a hitherto un- 
explored district, without a village 
or a town to speak of, up in the lofty 
mountains of “rugged Cilicia,” 
where for this period we should 
meet none save wanderers like our- 
selves: pastoral wanderers, who 
go from pasture to pasture as ne- 
cessity compels; whilst we pro- 
fessed to be archeological nomads, 
who went from one set of ruins to 
another in search of fresh material 
concerning a long ago defunct race 
of mankind. 

A word or two concerning this 
country, its present and its past, 
before we dive into its gorges and 
lose ourselves in its maze of rock 
and brushwood. This district, 
known to the ancients as “Cilicia 
Aspera,” from its rugged appear- 
ance, lies on the southern slopes of 
the Taurus mountains, where they 
push their spurs right down to the 
sea, and has for centuries been 
only inhabited by wandering tribes, 
offering as it does no attractions to 
the sedentary inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. For the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding our era, it was in- 
habited by a race known to the 
Romans as the “ Cilician Pirates,” 
who appear from time to time on 
the pages of history, and whose 
misfortune it has been to have 
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that history written by their ene- 
mies. They were then practically 
masters of the Mediterranean, 
and carried their predatory ex- 
peditions as far as Italy. Pom- 
pey reduced them in a big sea- 
fight in the year 67 B.c., and 
planted the remainder of them in 
a town by the sea, and hencefor- 
ward we only hear of them as 
peaceably acquiescing to the yoke 
of Rome. Our researches led us 
to respect these pirates, and rather 
to regret their name, for they 
built for themselves great temples 
to Jove and Hermes, and mighty 
fortress towns with polygonal 
masonry in the heart of the Taurus. 
They buried their dead in rock- 
cut tombs, embellished with fine 
figures in relief on the rocks. In 
short, they gave evidence of pos- 
sessing a civilisation inferior to 
none existing in Asia Minor. 
Their origin is lost in uncertainty 
and myth—a wild mountainous 
race, who gained for themselves 
independence after the power of 
the Seleucide began to wane, and 
who originally came under Greek 
influence four centuries before 
the Christian era.! Their king- 
dom, as Strabo, who is almost 
our only authority, tells us, 
was called Olba.2 They were 
ruled over by priest - kings — 
priests of Jove, and dynasts of 
Olba; and from the coasts of the 





1 Tsocrates Panegyricus (Or. 4, § 161). 
‘* And then higher up than this place (Anchiale, 


2 Strabo, xiv. ch. 5, 10. 


mod. Mersina) and Soli is a mountainous district, in which is the city of Olba, 
and a temple of Jove, the foundation of Ajax the son of Teucer, and the priest 
became dynast of Rugged Cilicia: then many tyrants succeeded in the govern- 
ment and formed piratical companies, and after the destruction of these, in our 


days even it is called the Teucrid dynasty and the priesthood of Teucer.” 
also Head, ‘ Historia Nummorum,’ on Olba. 


See 
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Mediterranean up to a height of 
4000 feet in the recesses of the 
Taurus, this district was studded 
with prosperous towns and villages, 
now entirely abandoned to the 
Yourouks, as the Turks call this 
nomad race, from a word in their 
language, yourowmek, to wander. 
There is a glamour about these 
mountain slopes, their deep gorges 
and craggy heights, in their present 
state of utter abandonment, when 
one tries to people it with a hardy 
and independent race of freebooters 
who refused to acknowledge the 
conquering arm of Rome, like the 
Highlanders of Scotland or the 
Mahrattas of the Deccan, who 
fought a hopeless contest against 
the overwhelming power of civili- 
sation. 

We drove for thirty miles along 
a wretched Turkish road which 
skirts the coast, in a rickety car- 
riage, to a spot called Lamas, where 
the mountains come right down to 
the sea, and where we met the 
horses which were to convey us 
into those mountains. These 
horses had three owners, one 
Maronite and two Armenians. 
We had a servant to administer 
to our personal comforts, and a 
curious individual who called him- 
self Captain Achmed, who was to 
act as guide and mediator between 
us and the wandering tribes. A 
man of no definite race, who 
dressed himself in a fine Albanian 
dress though he was no Albanian, 
bristling with quaint and useless 
arms, he was one of those mongrel 
products of the East who had, 
once upon a time, indulged in 
brigandage himself, and passed 
many years in prison, but who in 
his old age had found a certain 
degree of honesty the best policy. 
He had been handsome, and still 
was vain; and though carrying 
but little luggage, in it was a 
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bottle of hair-dye, which would 
stream down his forbidding face 
in black currents when it rained. 
His great recommendation was 
that he knew how to impose his 
authority on the pastoral nomads, 
and he would have done the same 
on the archeological ones had they 
not at once reduced him to order by 
the threat of reduction in wages—a 
never-failing weapon when wielded 
against an oriental. 

Strabo, the geographer, was our 
only guide-book, and oddly eno=gh 
one of our horses was called Strabo 
by his Greek-speaking master, be- 
cause it was blind of one eye,—one 
of those miserable quadrupeds of 
the East, totally unfitted for a 
mountaineering expedition such as 
we were about to undertake, which 
fell on every possible occasion, once 
nearly drowning itself in a stream, 
and sending our chattels floating 
away ; and again falling with our 
jar of wine against a rock, and 
thereby reducing us to a condition 
of enforced abstinence. The other 
five horses of our cavalcade were 
moderate specimens of their kind, 
and carried us safely over many 
an awkward spot. 

We took everything with us— 
beds, tables, chairs, tent, and gro- 
ceries—trusting only to find a suffi- 
ciency of meat and milk amongst 
the nomad tribes. But in the 
former case we were doomed to 
disappointment, owing to two 
somewhat different causes. In the 
first place, they would not part 
with their lambs and kids, because 
the flocks had run down during 
the recent years of famine ; and 
secondly, the fowls were scarce, 
because they had last year found an 
excellent market for them at Mer- 
sina, where the French steamer 
touches, and all the poultry had 
been conveyed to France for con- 
sumption during the exhibition 
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time. Consequently, though milk 
and butter were plentiful we had 
to content ourselves with the flesh 
of goats well stricken in years, 
and every one knows that this is 
by no means palatable. 

On the first plateau above the 
sea-level we visited three curious 
depressions in the ground, averag- 
ing 200 feet in depth: one was 
800 feet long, another was a 
quarter of a mile round, and the 
third three-quarters. The walls 
of these holes were of calcareous 
formation, and had in places been 
decorated by the pirates of old with 
quaint bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
At the bottom of these holes 
flourished the wild verdure of the 
mountains, —a dense jungle of 
carobs, pomegranates, myrtle, and 
prickly thorns; and Strabo told 
us how in his time flourished here 
excellent saffron, and I doubt not 
that he was right, for though we 
found none there, we saw abund- 
ance of it on the mountains 
around. 

The largest of these depressions 
had a cave at its southern extrem- 
ity, eating its way for a couple 
of hundred feet into the rock. 
This was the anciently famed 
Corycian Cave, about three miles 
behind the old town of Corycos, 
which Strabo tells us was cele- 
brated in ancient cult as the prison 
where Jove kept bound the giant 
Typhon,! and where in those olden 
days frenzied oracles were uttered 
by its priests. Here we found 
several inscriptions identifying it, 
and accidentally by pulling down 
an outer wall in the temple of 
Jove which stood at the lip of the 
cave, we came across a list of the 
priest-kings of this district, 162 
in all, the rulers of the race of 
pirates down to the very last name 
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before they were formed into a 
Roman province. This last name 
was that of King Archelaus, about 
whom Josephus has a good deal to 
tell us, whose daughter, Glaphyra, 
married the son of Herod the 
Great, and whose advice was much 
sought after by that monarch in 
settling his family disputes. 

This is quite one of the most 
awe-inspiring spots I have ever 
seen, and from the nomads who 
dwell on its edge we inquired if 
they were not afraid of it, and if 
they never saw dread sights there- 
in. “No,” said the oldest man 
amongst them ; “I and my father 
before me have spent the winter 
months here all our lives, and we 
have never seen anything. In fact, 
we call this hole Paradise, for we 
can tether our camels and stable 
our flocks in it. But there is 
another hole hard by, which we 
call Purgatory, into which no one 
can descend.” So under his guid- 
ance we visited this place. It is 
separated from the Corycian Cave 
by a sea of pointed calcareous 
rocks, and it is a round hole a 
quarter of a mile round, with sides 
sloping inwards to the depth of 
two hundred feet, all hung with 
stalactites, amongst which count- 
less pigeons build their nests. 
Without a good strong rope no one 
could possibly descend into it, and 
as we had not this wherewithal we 
were reluctantly obliged to fore- 
go the pleasure. ‘Only once to 
my knowledge has any one been 
down,” said the old Yourouk. 
“ About thirty years ago, a nomad 
shot a Turk, and dragged him 
still living to the hole. The Turk 
clung to the roots which hung 
around, but the nomad cut the 
stalks, and the unfortunate man 
was hurled into the abyss. A 





1 Strabo, p. 670; Aischylus, Prom. 351; and Pindar, Pyth. i. 31. 
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friend of his got a ship’s rope, and 
went down to collect the scattered 
bones and gave them burial.” 

The old man also told us that 
the smoke of fires lighted in the 
Corycian Cave comes out here, and 
it is doubtless true; for these de- 
pressions have been made by one 
of those subterranean streams com- 
mon in Asia Minor, and known 
by the name of dudens, making 
its way to the surface, so that 
there is probably an underground 
communication between the two. 

Five miles from this spot there 
is a third depression similar in 
every respect to the Corycian 
Cave, with an old polygonal fort- 
ress of the pirates built at its lip, 
and anciently entered by a sloping 
road made of polygonal masonry. 
All this older masonry belongs to 
the pirate period, whereas the fine 
buildings by the coast and the 
magnificent tombs and sarcophagi 
were constructed after the Romans 
subdued the district. The pirates 
were naturally great devotees of 
Hermes, the god of illicit gain, 
and in our wanderings through 
this district we found three cave- 
temples walled up with polygonal 
masonry and dedicated to the god 
of plunder. From inscriptions we 
learnt that this third depression 
was dedicated to the Olbian Jove, 
of whom classic lore is silent, though 
I doubt not in those dark ages he 
was quite as well known a god as 
the Corycian Jove, whose cave 
and temple we have just visited. 
Around this hole also dwelt many 
nomads in their tents and hovels, 
constructed out of the débris of 
the surrounding ruins. The ap- 


proach to this ancient town and 
its depression is by a valley, the 
sides of which are honeycombed 
with rock-cut tombs, with quaint 
bas-reliefs over them, and inscrip- 
tions threatening dire penalties on 
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the riflers thereof. ‘ Let him who 
opens it eat the liver of his own 
child,” ran one of the most awful 
of these threats. In these ready- 
made houses many of the nomads 
have taken up their abode, and 
it is curious to hear in these 
quondam homes of the departed 
the thud of the cotton-beater, the 
grinding of grain, and the gay 
chattering of the nomad women. 
We ourselves were not sorry dur- 
ing wet weather, when tents were 
anything but agreeable, to house 
ourselves ina rock-cut tomb. The 
stone benches on which the sar- 
cophagi once stood formed excel- 
lent receptacles for our mattresses. 
On the flat space in the middle 
we set up our table and chairs, 
we hung a curtain before the aper- 
ture, and lit a fire outside the 
curtain to warm the air as it came 
in. In point of fact, archzological 
nomads could wish for no better 
abode than a clean, dry, rock-cut 
tomb, and never again shall we 
look upon those as necessarily mad 
who dwell in tombs. The large 
stone mausolea of the departed 
Greeks, with which this district is 
plentifully supplied, are used by 
the pastoral nomads for many pur- 
poses besides houses. In them 
they store their grain, in them 
they shut up their kids when their 
mothers are out at pasture, and 
they are entirely without ghost 
stories—a fact which would be at 
once highly discouraging to any one 
intent on psychological research. 
We got very much interested in 
these wandering Yourouks during 
our stay amongst them. Some- 
times we dwelt in their stone 
hovels, horrible holes with mud 
floors and dripping roofs approach- 
ed by an aperture without a door, 
and occasionally lighted by an 
aperture without a window. In 
these many of the nomads of a 
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sedentary tendency dwell for the 
three winter months—a period they 
look upon with natural horror, 
and speak of as “the ninety days,” 
subdividing it again into three 
periods. The first of these they 
call Kampsin, which lasts for fifty 
days; then comes Karadés, or 
“black winter,” a period of only 
ten days; and then one month 
called Zembrai, or the opening, a 
period naturally hailed with de- 
light by a people whose whole life 
is spent in the open air. In the 
district we traversed, now name- 
less, but which once was Olba, 
there are some twenty of these 
collections of scattered hovels. On 
a threatening evening when our 
tents would have been out of the 
question, we reached one of these 
called Vei Selli, and found no one 
at home: the doors were locked, 
and all the inhabitants had gone 
off to their tents. Disconsolately 
we sat down on our baggage, and 
lit a fire to boil our kettle, whilst 
a messenger was despatched to the 
owner of the best of the hovels for 
his wooden key,—for luckily the 
tribe had not as yet migrated very 
far. Towards sunset it came, and 
we inspected our tenement. The 
stable opened out of the dwelling- 
room, and sent forth fetid odours ; 
the floor was sticky with mud ; and 
there was no window, but a little 
light struggled down a chimney, 
up which no smoke would go, and 
we sighed for the comforts of our 
tomb, 

The country we traversed was 
very similar—always the same grey 
rocks to the right and left of us, 
peeping out of the everlasting and 
almost impenetrable brushwood. 
At one time our rugged path led 
us up a deep gorge; at another 
time we were on an undulating 
plateau; and ever and anon we 
had to dismount, bag and baggage, 
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whilst our horses and our chattels 
were literally dragged up and down 
places which were never intended 
for quadrupeds. No wonder the 
ancients called it “rugged Cilicia ”; 
and in these fastnesses behind this 
rugged approach the pirates felt se- 
cure. Then, again, those wretched 
pirates had a fancy for placing 
their most interesting relics in all 
but inaccessible places. A fine 
series of thirteen bas-reliefs, with 
two inscriptions, were carved on a 
ledge in the rock half-way down 
an almost sheer precipice. We 
got there, and with exceeding 
difficulty got back, but we never 
contemplate a second visit to so 
dangerous a place. 

On the undulating plateau grow 
amongst the brushwood wild olives 
and wild carobs, which told of 
former cultivation; and at every 
ruined village or town were wine- 
presses and wine-reservoirs, which 
told of vineyards in abundance 
which have long since disappeared, 
and that the Cilician pirates were 
not strangers to the festive bowl. 
Occasionally we came across little 
flat spaces in the mountains, clear 
of the grey rocks, and full of rich 
red marl. On this the nomads 
grow their grain, and the contrast 
of the red soil with its skirting of 
grey rocks, and the dark green 
foliage of the brushwood, the holly- 
oak, the liquorice, the arbutus, 
and that awful thorn which the 
Greeks call “the devil with the 
many nails,” is very striking. 
This rough undulating country, 
gradually sloping upwards to the 
mighty snow-capped peaks of the 
Karamanian mountains, is rent by 
numerous gorges, formed by tiny 
streams which have eaten their 
way through the calcareous rocks. 

Of these streams, the so-called 
Lamas river is the most consider- 
able, and in our wanderings we 
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went up almost the whole of its 
course to its source in the Kar- 
amanian mountains. For this 
course, only about fifty miles with 
all its windings, the Lamas eats 
its way through a gorge which re- 
sembles somewhat forked light- 
ning. In the heart of the Taurus, 
at eventide from our quarters on 
the plateau above, we watched 
the curious effect of clouds rising 
out of the gorge, and showing 
the zigzag course of the stream 
almost to its mouth. The Lamas 
gorge is never more than half a 
mile across, and the stupendous 
walls on either side of it, of sheer 
precipice, reach an elevation in 
some places of 2000 feet. In one 
part the passage is so narrow that 
it does not even afford a foothold 
for the acrobatic nomad ; and the 
pathway is therefore on the moun- 
tain above, and not unfrequently 
you have to go for miles along the 
edge of the cliff before finding 
a means for descent. In certain 
places the nomads have paths de- 
scending to the stream known 
only to themselves, and practica- 
ble only for a people of goatlike 
mode of life. 

All along the Lamas gorge the 
Cilician pirates had their eyries. 
Every three or four miles we 
came across the ruins of their 
towns with their polygonal ma- 
sonry, and walls of massive pre- 
Roman structure always perched 
on the cliffs, which go down sheer 
into the stream. Some of these 
had evidences of high civilisation, 
—public buildings, theatres, and 
temples ; and yet, such has been 
the oblivion in which this wild 
district has been shrouded, both 
ancient and modern geographers 
are silent as to their exist- 
ence. On most of the fortresses 
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we found heraldic devices, or local 
marks carved on the edge,! show- 
ing that the pirates had made 
some advance in the study of 
heraldry. Perhaps the most 
curious of them all is the castle 
now called Pireneh, built on a 
peak, jutting out like a promon- 
tory into the gorge, and protected 
on two sides by it, whilst the 
third is only approachable by a 
narrow ledge, but in the days of 
the pirates a flight of many steps 
cut in the rock led down from the 
castle to the stream, which is 
fifteen hundred feet below. This 
staircase is not practicable now, 
as many of the steps have been 
eaten away in the lapse of years. 
The castle of Pireneh is now 
the haunt only of the ibex or 
wild goat, and the bear. During 
the summer months these wild 
animals come down to the Lamas 
stream to drink when the moun- 
tain ponds are dry, and are shot 
by the nomads, who hide behind 
the rocks on the paths they are 
known to frequent. These moun- 
tains are full of big game, and it 
is a quaint idea of the nomads 
that if a civilised individual drinks 
of the rain-water which lodges in 
the crevices of the rocks, he will 
become wild as they are, and in 
this way they account for their 
love of roving. In these same 
clear pools their diviners profess 
to see the future, and tell the 
events which are to come. The 
Lamas river fed the aqueducts 
of two big towns in the days of the 
pirates, and it is still a useful 
river, turning water-mills, and 
providing splendid fish. _Wood- 
cutters send down trees by it to 
the shore, and the nomads use it 
to irrigate the tiny little fields in 
which they sow their grain on its 
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banks. The sheer cliffs are full 
of tombs, and in these at one 
period anchorites used to dwell, 
who have painted in red let- 
ters on the walls pious texts 
and other relics of their occupa- 
tion. In truth it is one of the 
most exquisite spots nature could 
ever have invented, with its rich 
verdure below, plane-trees over- 
hanging the rapid streams, and 
fig-trees clinging to the rocks, 
which climb to such a height on 
either side. 

The natural abode of the nomad 
Yourouk is his black goat’s-hair 
tent with open sides, against 
which, for protection, he places 
his camel pack-saddles in a row, 
forming a sort of wall. In the 
centre are spread the family mat- 
tresses by night, which are rolled 
up by day and placed on the 
saddles to be out of the way. 
His life is occupied in looking 
after his flocks, and according to 
the season he moves from one 
pasture to another. Into such a 
form of camp life we plunged, 
when engaged in studying a 
ruined town of the pirates, at 
a spot now known as Maidan. 
On a little green plateau were 
collected half-a-dozen tents: in 
the brushwood for miles around 
were other tents belonging to 
the same tribe. It took but little 
time for Captain Achmed to per- 
suade them to evacuate two of 
their tents for our benefit, and we 
gave up our own to the use of our 
servant. The one allotted to us 
was exceedingly open, one side 
being formed by a rock, and the 
bottom of the others being merely 
closed by branches of brushwood. 
But as it was fine weather and 
warm, we were very comfortable. 
Here we remained for several 
days, and the story of our life 
whilst there was the story of 
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a Yourouk, be he pastoral or 
archeological. 

Each tent has its spinning- 
wheel and its loom, a hole for 
working the pedals of which is 
dug in the ground, and all the 
women of the tribe were engaged 
in making the far-famed Kara- 
manian carpets. There is the 
wooden mortar for grinding the 
roast coffee-berries in, the decor- 
ated wooden platter in which they 
cool the same, the wooden water- 
jars made out of the hollowed stems 
of pine-trees. Everything almost 
they use is of wood, and gaily 
decorated with rude patterns, ac- 
cording to their fancy. When 
reaping, a Yourouk uses wooden 
gloves to protect his left hand 
from the sickle. When tending 
his flock, the Yourouk shepherd 
has a long wooden flute, encased 
in a carved wooden case made of 
two bits of wood glued together, 
and strung with ribbons and col- 
oured beads across his shoulder, 
looking for all the world like the 
African assegai, or some other 
primitive weapon of war. In it 
he always keeps a long stick with 
goat’s hair at one end to clean it, 
and really the weird music that 
he produces with this instrument, 
known as the Nai, is very strik- 
ing, and suitable to the surround- 
ings. 

In one corner of the tent are 
the beehives—long trunks of trees 
hollowed out, and the ends stopped 
with dung-cakes. The bees travel 
with them, wherever they go, on 
the backs of camels, and their 
honey resembles cakes of soap, for ° 
they boil it, wax and all, before 
eating it. The Yourouks have not 
the remotest idea of letters, and 
carry on their transactions with 
the outer world by means of 
wooden tallies,—four-sided bits of 
wood, sometimes gaily carved, 
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sometimes plain. Notches are cut 
first down one angle and then 
down the other when payments 
are made, and a fully notched 
tally is equivalent to a receipt. 
They are by nature very honest, 
and the Turks call them “the 
policemen of the mountains,” for 
they are ever ready to give useful 
information to the authorities con- 
cerning Circassian and Kourdish 
robbers who haunt these moun- 
tains. One night a horse of ours 
(not Strabo) was stolen, Its owner 
was in great tribulation, and Cap- 
tain Achmed used dire impreca- 
tions, whilst I felt confident we 
should never see it again, and 
much walking for the future would 
be my portion. As luck would 
have it, a set of Yourouks iden- 
tified the horse and the thief, as 
he was on his way with it to the 
mountains. They fired on him, 
and he fled into the brushwood, 
leaving our horse behind him, 
which was duly restored to its 
overjoyed master. On one occa- 
sion we suffered ourselves from 
this honesty of theirs, for certain 
officious Yourouks gave informa- 
tion to the governor of the neigh- 
bouring town of Selefkeh that 
suspicious travellers in search of 
treasure were in their midst. He 
accordingly sent a small army to 
capture us, and, much against our 
will, we had to go to prove in his 
august presence our innocence and 
our identity, and when we had 
done this, to abuse him soundly 
for daring to take free-born Eng- 
lishmen prisoners without a cause. 
The Yourouks have great ideas of 
their own about treasure-hunting. 
They believe that the builders of 
the ruins amongst which we were 
searching were their ancestors, and 
that they put up inscriptions on 
rock and ruin to guide their de- 
scendants to the spot where treasure 
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lies concealed. With our own eyes 
we have seen them digging a hole 
beneath a Greek inscription, and 
chiselling into an inscribed column, 
in perfect faith that gold will be 
found inside; so no wonder they 
looked with suspicion on us, and 
could not see what we could be 
doing with the inscriptions, unless 
it was to find the locality of hidden 
treasure. 

It was interesting every evening 
to watch the home-coming of the 
flocks, the rushing to and fro of 
frantic bare-legged women, with 
bags of salt in one hand and bowls 
in the other—for salt is the bribe 
which they offer to the refractory 
goat to induce it to stand still,— 
and their language is anything but 
feminine on these occasions. Then 
the kids, which are usually in charge 
of the children of the tribe, and 
do not go far from the camp, are 
let loose, bleating and leaping over 
one another, all eager for their 
evening meal, and many were the 
kicks and rebuffs these little things 
got when in their eagerness they 
selected a wrong mother. When 
all was quiet again, and the goats 
had retired to their enclosure for 
the night, the women proceeded to 
prepare the evening meal at the 
tent-door before darkness set in. 
Fires of sticks were lighted, and 
on wooden platters they rolled up 
dough. Into this they put green 
herbs, and cooked the cakes over 
the fire on iron platters. When 
ready, the family was summoned, 
and all ate in silence. With the 
darkness all retire to rest, for lights 
other than turpentine torches are 
unknown amongst them. 

Their flocks consist of goats and 
sheep. The goats are of several 
descriptions and various colours— 
some with long twisted horns, some 
without ; some with the long, flow- 
ing, silken hair of the Angora, 
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others with short stubbly growth ; 
but the sheep are all of that quaint 
oriental description which one sees 
depicted on the bas-relief of Per- 
sepolis, with such enormous tails 
of fat that cases are on record of 
shepherds providing tiny wooden 
carts for the sheep to carry its 
appendage on. I have frequently 
seen sheep quite weighed down by 
them, but I have only heard of 
and never actually set eyes on the 
cart. These sheep are mentioned 
by Moses in Leviticus, and by 
Herodotus, who tells us that the 
tails were “one cubit in width.” 
This weighty “ bustle” is usually 
about the size of an ordinary foot- 
ball, and consists of a mass of fat 
on each side of the sheep’s spinal 
cord, and forms, as we discovered, 
a most excellent substitute for 
dripping, and far preferable for 
cooking purposes to the rancid 
butter the nomads provided us 
with. 

Most tribes of Yourouks on the 
southern slopes of the Taurus go 
in largely for camel - breeding. 
The stunted brushwood amongst 
which they live is excellent pas- 
turage for them. They produce 
here that sort of mule camel 
known in Asia Minor as the 
Toulou camel, —a cross between 
the Syrian and the Bactrian, ex- 
cellent for standing heat and cold, 
mountain or plain. Every en- 
campment we visited had a num- 
ber of camels,—tiny foals a few 
hours old, and broken-down old 
camels which had carried for 
many seasons the Yourouk tents 
up into the mountains. <A camel, 
we learnt, has a great fancy for 
tobacco, and will often stretch its 
long neck round to receive a whiff 
from its owner’s cigarette or 
pipe. 

As for the Yourouks themselves, 
they will do anything for tobacco 
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and coffee, smoking the dried 
leaves of certain mountain herbs 
they know of when they cannot 
get the genuine article; and for 
coffee, too, they have an excellent 
substitute, slightly medicinal, and 
more aromatic in flavour, which 
they produce from the seed of a 
sort of thistle which grows abund- 
antly on their mountains (Gundelia 
Tournefortia). Coffee and tobacco 
are often more serviceable to the 
traveller to have with him than 
money when amongst the nomads, 
for everything is done over coffee. 
Whenever we wanted to ascertain 
the whereabouts of ruins or in- 
scriptions, Captain Achmed would 
summon the men of the tribe to a 
solemn cup of coffee and a con- 
clave. Then he would offer either 
tobacco or fractions of a penny, 
known as metallics, to those who 
professed to be able to guide us 
to such things. They generally 
chose the tobacco, and terrible 
walks they would take me at 
times: their hour generally grew 
into two or three, or sometimes 
four. Now and again my labours 
were rewarded with success, and a 
further item was added to the his- 
tory of the pirates; but as often 
as not their expeditions ended in 
some miserable fiasco, fatigue, and 
loss of temper. A rock with 
natural marks upon it was sup- 
posed to be an inscription. <A 
cave, supported by a natural pil- 
lar, was in their idea a ruin of 
exceeding importance. Tombs of 
a recent date were the frequent 
cause of acute disappointment. 
But notwithstanding the many 
failures, each walk had a charm 
of its own amongst the gorges, 
the rocks, and the brushwood of 
rugged Cilicia ; and each walk in- 
creased my admiration for the 
instinct for locality possessed by 
these nomads, who could thread 
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their way with unerring steps 
through this mazy labyrinth. 

In their home life the Yourouks 
have their peculiarities. They are 
the least religious people I ever 
came across, though professing to 
be followers of Mohammed. They 
have no mosques, nor did I see 
them saying the prayers or per- 
forming the ablutions inculcated 
by the Koran more than once or 
twice during the months we spent 
amongst them. They have their 


children circumcised, for the fact. 


was forcibly brought before our 
notice one day during our stay at 
Maidan, when the travelling oper- 
ator appeared to initiate the young 
Yourouks into the first mysteries 
of their religion, and the green- 
sward before the tent of the Aga, 
or chief man, was chosen for the 
ceremony, and the children from 
all the neighbouring tents were 
here assembled for treatment. 


Beyond this outward symbol there 
appears to be but little of the re- 
ligious zeal common in Moham- 
medan communities, and the Turk- 
ish officials are constantly urging 
them to have mosques in certain 
spots, and to employ hodjas to in- 


struct their children. But they 
will have none of these things. 
In one settlement we visited, high 
up in the mountains, a pious 
Mussulman had built them a 
mosque, but its roof was off, and I 
should think no service had been 
performed there for many years. 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps too 
sweeping an accusation to say 
that there is no religion amongst 
them. A Yourouk of the moun- 
tain has his sacred tree, speci- 
mens of which we frequently 
came across in wild remote spots. 
Rags are hung to them, and 
wooden spoons as votive offer- 
ings. Little piles of stones are 
heaped up by passers-by in the 
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vicinity, and when a person dies 
they bring the corpse to one of 
these trees, read a few verses of 
the Koran over it, and take a 
handful of the small stones to put 
upon the grave ; and furthermore, 
the idea is current amongst them 
that a corpse should be buried 
near a pathway, that the passers- 
by may pray for its welfare. Re- 
ligion in a modified form is pres- 
ent with them, and the religion of 
honesty and the respect for the 
goods of others is far more present 
with them than it is amongst the 
orientals who inhabit the towns 
and haunts of men. A _ verbal 
contract made over a cup of coffee 
is as binding to them as a written 
one, and the biggest rogues in the 
Levant are those to whom this 
primitive verbal contract has lost 
its value— those who are, so to 
speak, in the transition stage be- 
tween patriarchal simplicity and 
the laws of civilisation. 

One of the most intelligent 
Yourouks we came across was 
called Osman. He knew some- 
thing of letters, and could distin- 
guish them from marks on the 
rocks, so that he never took me 
wild-goose chases whilst we were 
in his district. He had a pleasing 
round face, like ail his race, but 
far more intelligent. His long 
white petticoats, blue jacket, and 
red fez made him decidedly pic- 
turesque, though perhaps not so 
strikingly so as-some of his fellows 
who indulged in yellow cotton and 
red girdles. He gave me a good 
deal of information on the religi- 
ous question, and spoke of the 
desire the Government had to 
centralise the nomads, and induce 
those with families to reside, for 
some months of the year at any 
rate, where some instruction could 
be got for their young. “ But,” 
said he, “the spirit of roving free- 
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dom is innate in us; we could 
never conform to any other mode 
of life.” And I could fancy that 
the nomad races of Asia Minor, 
like the Indians of America, if 
brought into immediate and for- 
cible contact with the sedentary 
habits of the civilised, would dwin- 
dle away and become extinct. 

For the present, however, there 
is no fear of such a contingency, 
for a more polygamous race can 
scarcely exist than the Yourouks 
of the Taurus. Every wife has a 
large family, and if it were not 
for the high rate of infant mor- 
tality, they would increase and 
multiply alarmingly. A well-to- 
do Yourouk would think himself 
disgraced had he less than six or 
seven wives, or, more properly 
speaking, six or seven slaves, 
These good ladies do not all oc- 
cupy the same tent, nor even the 
same encampment, but are scat- 
tered hither and thither with 
varied occupations. One wife 
minds the camels, two or three 
look after the flocks in different 
pasturages ; a wife to spin and a 
wife to weave, a wife to cook and 
a wife to hew wood and draw 
water, completes the probable sum 
total of a Yourouk’s harem: and 
as hired labour is unknown amongst 
them, the multiplication of family 
ties is absolutely necessary for 
advance in life. A poorly clad 
Yourouk was very glad to earn a 
few coppers by acting as our guide 
when we were encamped at a spot 
called Jambeslii, amid the ruined 
fortresses of a pirate town built 
on the edge of a gorge. He was 


said to be very low indeed in the 
scale of humanity ; and on inquir- 
ing, I found that he was only able 
to keep three wives, and I could 
see that the Yourouks estimate 
the social position of their neigh- 
bours, much as we do in England, 
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by the number of servants they 
are able to keep. 

Womanhood is, as a natural re- 
sult of this system, sunk very low 
amongst them. A woman in her 
red petticoats, open jacket, and 
untidy head, is condemned to rush 
bare-legged after the goats, amid 
stones and brambles. Her only 
ornaments are cowrie-beads and 
brass bracelets ; and the surprise 
evinced at seeing their wrinkled 
faces in the looking-glass proved 
that the sin of vanity is unknown 
amongst them. When at the well 
fetching water, or at the stream 
thumping their clothes between 
stones to get them clean, they 
appear to have hardly anything 
on, and they are not ashamed ; 
poor hounded things, they have 
no cause for shame. Anything like 
immorality is unknown amongst 
them. 

We saw one or two betrothals 
and marriages whilst among them. 
At the betrothal the husband- 
elect generally agrees on the sum 
which he can pay for his future 
bride. In fact, the betrothal is 
the purchase of a slave pure and 
simple. When all arrangements 
are made, some one plays a tam- 
bourine or a flute, guns are let off, 
and the engaged couple exchange 
handkerchiefs. The marriage cer- 
emony is a trifle gayer. Men go 
round with the bridegroom on 
horse or camel back to the tents 
in the neighbourhood three or 
four times before the day of the 
wedding, and feasting and dancing 
are indulged in in the evenings. 
Generally on the fourth day the 
bride is brought to her husband’s 
tent, he entertains his guests with 
coffee and food, and the ceremony 
is concluded. But these oft-re- 
peated weddings lose their zest, 
and a man with a prospect of so 
much matrimony before him can- 
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not afford the time and money 
generally devoted to such occa- 
sions by a European monogamist. 

Wife-stealing is common amongst 
the nomad tribes: though in ex- 
cess of the male population, the 
supply of females is not equal to 
the demand, and constant skir- 
mishes occur with neighbouring 
tribes when a girl, or not unfre- 
quently a matron, is snatched from 
her home. 

It is fortunate that infant mor- 
tality is not even greater, consid- 
ering the little attention that 
Yourouk mothers pay to their off- 
spring when they get beyond the 
age of swaddling ; and even then, 
to our minds, the treatment of 
infant life is odd. The mother 
heats some fine earth with a hot 
stone from her fire ; this she binds 
with the swaddling-bands tightly 
round the child, and it is dressed 
fortheday. Either it hangs from 
its mother’s back or it swings in a 


goat-skin attached to a rope from 
the tent-pole, or as often as not is 


left to roll in the mud. If the 
babe survives this stage and the 
next, when it runs about barefoot 
in the mud and cold, it grows up 
strong and healthy, and every 
Yourouk may be said to be an 
example of the survival of the 
fittest. They are a fine, hardy 
race, capable of the most wonder- 
ful feats of endurance. In times 
of famine they can subsist on 
bread made of acorns—bitter, and 
with next to no nutriment in it. 
In times of plenty they eat little 
else but their flabby oat - cake, 
washed down with butter- milk. 
Sometimes, as a great luxury, the 
housewife boils in a huge caldron 
the cones of a species of juniper 
(Juniperus drupacea), which, with 
a little flour in it, produces a 
brown sweet, not unlike chocolate- 
cream in taste and consistency, 
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and exceedingly satisfying. They 
also consume a great deal of a 
coarse pungent cheese, and they 
are cunning in selecting food 
amongst the herbs on their moun- 
tains. But meat they seldom 
touch, nor wine, nor any of those 
many things which spoil our 
sedentary digestions. 

During our stay in their tents 
and hovels we were able to form 
a fair idea of what their inter- 
course is with the outer world. 
A well-to-do man, usually a Greek 
from one of the neighbouring 
towns, will provide a tribe of 
Yourouks with a flock by what is 
called an “immortal contract ”— 
that is to say, the Greek engages 
to keep up the number of animals 
in case famine or disease diminish 
them. The Yourouk on his side 
agrees to produce for his patron 
so much butter, cheese, and milk. 
The contract is always a verbal 
one, and instances of cheating, I 
am told, are very rare; and if the 
seasons are prosperous, the tribe 
often succeeds in paying off the 
lender, and the flocks become their 
own. 

Periodically a travelling tinker 
comes amongst them, the great 
newsmonger of the mountain. He 
chooses a central spot to pitch his 
tent, and the most wonderful col- 
lection of decrepit copper utensils 
is soon brought from the neigh- 
bouring tents and piled around. 
He usually brings with him a 
young assistant to look after the 
mule and blow the bellows; and 
with nitre heated at his fire he 
mends the damaged articles, gos- 
siping the while, and filling the 
minds of the simple Yourouks who 
stand around with wonderful tales, 
not always within the bounds of 
veracity. When his work is done 
he removes to another central 
point, and after he has amassed as 
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many fees as his mule can carry, 
for they usually pay in cheese and 
butter, he returns to his town and 
realises a handsome profit. 

Cattle merchants also come, gen- 
erally ragcally Kourds, and over 
endless cups of coffee effect the 
purchase of the surplus flock which 
the nomads do not wish to take 
with them up to the mountains. 
They are always spring visitors, 
and their tents are the centre of 
great excitement for days to- 
gether. Around them sit the 
chiefs of the tribes in solemn 
silence, smoking their long pipes 
and sipping coffee, whilst the 
women come up outside with the 
goats and sheep to be offered for 
sale, screaming and yelling as is 
their wont. When the merchants 
have collected as many animals as 
they can manage, they set off with 
them to the towns where they can 
effect a profitable sale. 

Camel dealers, wool merchants, 
skin merchants, and tax-collectors 
all make their periodical rounds 
amongst the nomads, and as each 
tribe visits the same pastures 
every year at stated times, there 
is no difficulty for those accustomed 
to their habits to know where to 
find their clients. 

Besides their pastoral vocations 
the nomads have a few other 
sources of livelihood. The You- 
rouks with whom we dwelt at 
Maidan occupy themselves in 
making pitch. Two circular holes 
are dug in the ground ; into one of 
these they cast fir branches, which 
they burn, and the turpentine 
flows out of it, as from a wine- 
press, into the other hole. Their 
tents were redolent with pitch 
collected like rancid butter in 
skins, and pressed down, and not 
a whit more agreeable. Other 
tribes devote some of their time 
to charcoal-burning, and one and 
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all they are frightfully destructive 
to the forests among which they 
wander. Acres of fine straight 
fir-trees, such as ship merchants 
would give good prices for for 
masts, are burnt annually by their 
fires; acres are cut down ruth- 
lessly to secure pasturage for the 
flocks; and hundreds of trees are 
annually destroyed by tapping 
them just above the roots for 
turpentine. 

Before aniline dyes were in- 
vented the Yourouks drove a 
good trade in colour-making from 
the herbs which grow on their 
mountain -sides; but now, alas! 
even for the purpose of dyeing their 
own wools for carpet-making, they 
purchase atrocious colours from 
Europe, with the result that their 
trade is gone, and with it the 
harmony in colours for which 
their carpets were once celebrated. 
Why they should have developed 
a taste for magenta, grass-green, 
and kindred colours, which are 
so different from their own, is a 
mystery, but such is the melan- 
choly fact. 

Every household commodity is 
made at home. The women spin 
their husbands’ clothes, and it is 
not an uncommon thing to see an 
old Yourouk man, whose days of 
active work are over, plying the 
distaff like his wife, or standing 
at his tent door with a spindle in 
his hands. Their shoes are made 
out of raw untanned hide, cut in 
a circle, and fastened round the 
instep by a thong. These are 
most excellent things for adhering 
to their rocky paths—far better 
than my boots when those rocks 
were slippery. They put their 
shoes into water every night to 
prevent their getting hard, and a 
pair will last about a fortnight. 

They sow for themselves only 
just enough grain for domestic 
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use, in the mountain valleys and 
in every tiny level space where 
there is an absence of rock, and 
they are few and far between in 
rugged Cilicia. Their threshing- 
floors are round flat spaces con- 
structed at the edge of their fields, 
round which they are accustomed 
to drive over the grain on pieces 
of wood with bits of flint set in 
below—most probably bearing a 
striking resemblance to the “new 
sharp threshing instrument having 
teeth” mentioned by Isaiah (xli. 
15). For grinding grain the 
wealthier have the regular grind- 
stones with two handles, common 
in the East; but the poorer are 
content to grind their grain in 
holes or natural mortars in the 
rocks, with a rounded stone for 
pestle. 

High up in the Taurus range, 
shortly before the passes into 
Karamania are reached, we arche- 
ological nomads came across the 
object of our search—namely, the 
capital of the district of Olba, 
where the priest-kings of the 
Cilician pirates held their court. 
Still we were always amongst 
Yourouks, who have converted the 
ruins of this ancient capital on the 
hill of the castle of Djebel Hissar, 
as they call it, into the nearest 
approach to a village that the dis- 
trict contains. The inhabitants 
of this spot are perhaps the most 
sedentary of their race, inasmuch 
as the spot is 3800 feet above the 
level of the sea. They can here 
remain al] the year round, though 
how they pass the winter months 
in those miserable hovels amid ice 
and snow was a mystery to us. 
Even in April the snow had not 
long disappeared, and the cold 
biting winds made us pile on logs 
to our fire, despite the blinding 
smoke which poured from it into 
our den. 
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The capital of the pirate dis- 
trict, even in its ruins, is very 
fine. It consists of two distinct 
parts—one on the hill, where are 
the principal buildings, and one 
in the valley below, about 1} mile 
distant: these towns were joined 
by a fine paved road, lined on 
both sides with rock-cut tombs 
and ruined buildings. It was on 
an aqueduct which supplied the 
lower town with water that we 
found an inscription which settled 
the question as to the discovery 
of the object of our search: “The 
city of the Olbian Castles erected 
this water-course.” It was a late 
inscription of the Roman period, 
but for this we did not care—the 
site of the capital of the pirates 
was found. Up in the higher 
town the two chief buildings were 
a fort and the temple of Jove. 
On the fort we found an inscrip- 
tion which told us that it was 
erected “under the priesthood of 
Teucer, the son of Tarkyarios, and 
under the direction of Tberemos, 
the son of Orbalaseta of Olba.” 
Such a formula as this we found 
on the fortress at the lip of the 
Olbian cave, nearer the sea, and 
the statements of Strabo as to the 
dynasty and priesthood of Teucer 
were substantially confirmed. The 
great temple was about half a 
mile from the fort. It owes its 
preservation to the fact that it 
was subsequently converted into 
a Christian church: the columns 
are all there, thirty-two in all, 
of the Corinthian order, and most 
of the wall enclosing the sacred 
precincts is still standing. This 
was the shrine where the priest- 
kings of the Teucrid dynasty held 
their sacerdotal court. A. few 
hundred yards from the temple of 
Jove were five elegant columns 
standing, with monolithic granite 
shafts and Corinthian capitals—all 
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that is left of a temple of Tyche, 
which, from an inscription, we 
were able to name. There stood, 
too, a Roman triumphal arch, the 
remains of a long colonnade, a 
theatre, and many other buildings 
on this hill of ruins, and as we 
contemplated them we were full 
of admiration for the pirates who 
had erected them. In the district 
of Olba we found something like 
seventy inscriptions, giving us 
true glimpses of the history of 
the pirates. 

In the world’s history it has 
been the fate of many men and 
many races who have not written 
their own history, to suffer, like 
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authors who cannot review their 
own books, from the adverse criti- 
cism of the opposite side. Luckily 
for the Cilician pirates they have 
left ruins behind them, and de- 
crees, inscriptions, and bas-reliefs 
on their rocks, which prove to us 
that they were no ruffian bandits, 
like those which now haunt Asia 
Minor, but a race of wealthy, 
civilised, and independent men, 
whose marauding was doubtless 
carried on in self-defence, and in 
resistance to that gigantic power 
which eventually crushed them in 
its iron grasp. 


J. THEopoRE BENT. 
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EARLY ROMAN INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF A STATUE 
IN THE MUSEUM OF THE CAPITOL! 


(On one side of the base :—) 


ATIMETUS. 


Sr pensare animas sinerent crudelia fata, 
Et posset redimi morte aliena salus, 

Quantulacunque mez debentur tempora vite, 
Pensassem pro te, cara Homoncea, libens. 

At nunc, quod possum, fugiam lucemque Deosque, 
Ut te matura per Styga morte sequar. 


Homonaa. 


Parce tuam, conjux, fletu quassare juventam, 
Fataque merendo sollicitare mea. 

Nil prosunt lacrymz, nec possunt fata moveri: 
Viximus—hic omnes exitus unus habet. 

Parce ita—non unquam similem experiare dolorem, 
Et faveant votis numina cuncta tuis. 

Quodque mihi eripuit mors immatura juvente, 
Id tibi victuro proroget ulterius. 


(On the other side of the base :—) 


Homonaa. 


Tu, qui secura procedis mente, parumper 
Siste gradum, queso, verbaque pauca lege. 

Illa ego, que claris fueram prelata puellis, 
Hoc Homoneea brevi condita sum tumulo, 

Cui formam Paphie, Charites tribuere decorem, 
Quam Pallas cunctis artibus erudiit. 

Nondum bis denos «tas mea viderat annos, 
Injecere manus invida fata mihi. 

Nec pro me queror hoc, morte est mihi tristior ipsa 
Meror Atimeti conjugis ille mei. 


VIATOR. 


Sit tibi terra levis, mulier dignissima vita. 
Queeque tuis olim perfruerere bonis. 





1 Given in the Rev. Dr Edward Burton’s ‘ Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome’ (second edition, 1828), vol. i. pp. 146, 147; where 
Dr Burton says that he considered it worth copying, from the beauty of some of 
the sentiments. 





in the Museum of the Capitol. 


TRANSLATION, 


(On one side of the base :—) 


ATIMETUS. 


Wovtp cruel Fates permit vicarious death, 
And Death restore a soul from Hades free, 
With all the remnant of my vital breath 
Would I, dear Homonea! ransom thee. 
But ll not live, this light, those heavens beneath : 
By a swift death, o’er Styx to thee I'll flee. 


Homonamma. 


Cease, spouse! in weeping to destroy thy youth 
And in thy grief my doom to emulate. 
No tears avail: the Grave admits not ruth: 
We lived: all living must endure this fate. 
Desist: like anguish mayst thou never know: 
May all the Powers thy dearest wishes bless: 
May all my early death has lost, in woe, 
Be spared to thee in length of happiness! 


(On the other side of the base :—) 


Homonema. 


Stay, heedless pilgrim! stay a little space 
Thy steps, and read brief record of my doom, 
I am that fair one, erst supreme in grace,— 
Now, Homoneea, laid in narrow tomb. 
Venus my form, my charms the Graces gave, 
With all her lore Pallas my spirit taught: 
Not twice ten years my age had passed: the Grave 
With envious grasp my youthful beauty sought. 
My fate I mourn not :—worse than death to me 
Is thy grief, Atimetus, husband mine! 


VIATOR. 


Lady, of life most worthy! may on thee 
The earth lie light! Bliss rest with thee and thine! 


J. P. M. 
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THE GOLD-SUPPLY OF 


Were all classes of men who 
trade together agreed never to 
ask each other for payment in 
coin, the theory that credit rather 
than money is the foundation of 
our commerce would be more 
widely accepted than it is likely 
to be, with the recollection of the 
condition of the money- market 
during the first two weeks of last 
November fresh in our minds. 
About the middle of that month 
the financial system which has 
its centre in London was nearer 
collapse than it has been for four- 
and-twenty years. A dearth of 
metallic money was the cause of 
the disturbance in the value of 
securities, as well as in men’s 
minds. So nicely is the apex of the 
commercial pyramid poised on our 
slender stock of gold, that the 
withdrawal of half a million of 
sovereigns can set it rocking, and 
a contribution from France, Russia, 
or elsewhere of a similar amount, 
is sufficient for the moment to 
assure the City that it will not 
topple over. 

It is not the business of the 
practical man to look far ahead. 
He thinks he is more likely to 
lose money by making and act- 
ing on a forecast of the results 
of given economic conditions, than 
by operating from day to day in 
accordance with the immediate in- 
terests of the speculating public. 
But haute jfinance—that- which 
makes the market, fixes the price, 
and sends one kind of stocks up 
and another down—cannot exist 
from hand to mouth. Time is as 
necessary as opportunity for the 
evolution of successful results, and 
it is time which establishes the 
truth of economic doctrines, and 
proves that similar causes in the 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


long-run always involve similar 
results. This is a fundamental 
axiom which opportunist finance 
ignores. 

Our last object-lesson has been 
given in Argentina. From it we 
learn that a country having no 
gold-mines, and no commerce 
sufficiently important to secure 
to it a supply of gold, cannot 
for long together pay in gold the 
gold which it borrows abroad. 
There were those who, in the 
heyday of Argentine finance, saw 
clearly enough that the gold which 
Englishmen were sinking in the 
River Plate would stay there. 
At present (whatever may be the 
case a generation hence) the in- 
dustrial condition of the country 
is such that it is incapable of 
sending a current of gold on to 
the English money-market in re- 
sponse to that which sets out 
from here. When we call in our 
foreign debts we expect them to 
be paid in gold—we expect the 
interest always to be paid in 
gold; but a country which has 
little or no gold revenue or gold 
resource has to buy the com- 
modity with its domestic money 
at scarcity prices. It is a lighter 
tax, or at least a less immediately 
pressing tax, to borrow more gold 
to pay the interest on the capital 
of the debt, than to raise the means 
of paying it from the proceeds of 
the labour of the people; hence 
loan after loan is procured from 
abroad with a constantly diminish- 
ing chance of repayment either of 
principal or interest. If the gold- 
supply of England, which is be- 
yond all dispute indispensable to 
her commerce—and the more not 
the less indispensable as her credit 
system expands—is to be main- 
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tained, we must lend gold only to 
those countries which can repay 
us in gold. 

Another country which we allow 
to deplete us of gold is India. 
India does not send us an ounce 
of gold which she has not taken 
from our own sources of supply. 
A considerable part of all the gold 
which goes to India never returns. 
Having been obtained in the West 
by the sale of exported produc- 
tions, it is retained in the East as 
realised profits, wealth stored up, 
and to a moderate extent for use 
in the arts, for the rest as a repre- 
sentative of value on the credit of 
which traders buy and sell with 
the bills of exchange they issue 
and the book credits they open, 
and settle up the differences with 
the silver money of the country. 
But the vast stock of gold accumu- 
lated there undergoes no diminu- 
tion; there is no ebb and flow 
under the reciprocal action which 
commerce enforces in the case of 
countries trading together on a 
common metallic basis. The three 
millions sterling (or thereabouts) 
of gold bullion which India annu- 
ally adds to her store are, under 
the monetary law of that country, 
just as much lost to the nations 
of the West, by being withdrawn 
from the general commerce of the 
world, as if the money had been 
lent to a South American repub- 
lic. Between the years 1835 and 
1889 (April) this depletion amount- 
ed in value to £130,292,758 ster- 
ling; between that date and the 
month of September of this year, 
a further accumulation, to the 
value of £5,069,272 sterling, has 
taken place, bringing this portion 
of the gold treasure of India up to 
a value exceeding 1354 millions 
sterling. India, like Argentina, 
has to buy gold at fancy prices 
with her domestic money—silver— 
in order to pay the interest on her 
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gold debt; but she is the more 
respectable creditor in that she 
has a precious metal instead of 
paper to offer in the purchase, and 
her credit abroad is maintained by 
a valuable commerce, the balance 
of which is always in her favour, 
by a firm and liberal administra- 
tion and a secure revenue. But 
the drain of gold to India still 
goes on, and although the country 
pays England £15,000,000 a-year 
and over, she provides none of the 
gold used in the payment: it is 
bought in England and paid for 
with silver by bills drawn on 
India; it is a transfer of gold 
money already in this country 
from one set of owners to another, 
from the merchants who buy the 
Council bills to the Indian stock- 
holders and others who have claims 
for gold payments on the Indian 
Government. Were it not that 
the currency law of India forbids 
the circulation of gold legal-tender 
money, this drain of gold would 
not only be arrested, but existing 
accumulations would, as fast as the 
processes of commerce might per- 
mit, become to some extent and to 
a considerable value incorporated 
in the gold-supply available for 
the inter-territorial trade of the 
empire, and therefore for the pur- 
poses of the London money-market. 

This gold treasure is part of the 
accumulated savings of the people. 
What is there which ensures the 
progressive prosperity of a coun- 
try more certainly than facilities 
for investing savings in sound en- 
terprises? But the first step in 
that direction is to legalise the 
conversion of these savings from 
money-metal into money. Bank- 
ing and the facilities which banks 
afford for economising the use of 
money, and for placing it in quar- 
ters where it can be most profit- 
ably employed, were understood in 
India long before Lombard Street 
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existed ; and asa reserve of wealth 
in support of credit, this stock of 
bullion forms part of the capital 
fund of the country. What can 
be said for the financial system of 
a great empire in this age of the 
world which forbids the use of 
gold legal-tender money, and pre- 
vents savings realised in gold bul- 
lion becoming reproductive in a 
liquid form? ‘“ Quantulaé sapien- 
tid regitur mundus”! 

Putting aside for the moment 
the interests of the people of In- 
dia, the circumstances of the Lon- 
don money-market in November 
prove how very important it is 
to this country that the gold stock 
of India should, so far as the 
commerce of the two countries 
allows, become incorporated with 
that of England. In the begin- 
ning of November the rate for 
day-to-day money stood at from 
4 per cent to 4} per cent at the 
Bank of England, and at 5 per 
cent at the private banks; while 
in Calcutta and Bombay the rate 
of interest for similar accommoda- 
tion was at the same time nomi- 
nally 3 per cent, but money at 
2 per cent was readily obtainable. 
This is the result of the money of 
one country being bullion in the 
other, of the want of a monetary 
unit common to the currencies of 
both. If so little as 30 or 50 
millions sterling of this gold store 
were in circulation in India as 
legal-tender money, a few millions 
would be available for the relief 
of London at such a time of dis- 
tress as that which has lately 
prevailed. Were the trade of Eng- 
land and India conducted on the 
basis of an identical monetary unit 
—the £1 sterling of the Realm and 
of the Empire of India—the poten- 
tial limits of the supply of gold 
money to the London money- 
market would be greatly enlarged ; 
for the drain of gold to India 
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would be arrested, and a large 
portion of the metal which now 
disappears there would be re- 
tained in Europe and America, 
while another large portion of 
the stock of gold now in India 
would be set free for use in the 
trade of the world, of which 
London would take her share, 
With a currency of gold and a 
greatly increased circulation of 
money in India, the rate of dis- 
count would not be twice as high 
here as that prevailing there; in 
both countries it would vary but 
little from a common mean, traders 
on both sides would be benefited, 
and steadiness of the exchanges 
enormously increased. It is also 
obvious that at a time of pressure 
mercantile men in London could 
obtain gold from Europe in ex- 
change for gold bills drawn on 
India, which is not possible now. 

An important declaration on 
the part of the Bimetallic League 
appeared in the ‘Times’ of No- 
vember 4th, signed by its prin- 
cipal officers, two of whom are 
directors of the Bank of England. 
As the object of this document is 
to show that if the system of the 
fixed ratio had been that of the 
currency of England, the bank 
reserve would have been fully 
adequate to the demands made 
upon it, and the recent crisis need 
never have occurred, it is not 
irrelevant to examine the argu- 
ments upon which the League 
recommends bimetallism to the 
English public as a means of re- 
plenishing the bank reserves and 
the capital fund of the country. 
The cardinal defect of the case 
for the bimetallists is, that it 
fails to show how a consensus of 
all nations which trade together 
can be obtained to the exchange 
of gold and silver money at a 
constant rate. If this could be 
secured there would be a prospect 
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of success ; without it bimetallism 
would prove as hopeless a failure 
in the future as it has in the past. 
Such a universal agreement is 
necessary in order to secure the 
Bimetallic Convention from the 
competition of countries offering 
a better rate of exchange for 
either gold or silver money into 
the other than that of the fixed 
ratio. Where the coinage and 
exchange of both kinds of money 
are free and unrestricted, the price 
of one in the other is fixed by 
their relative efficiency for the 
purchase of the same commodity 
in the same market. Where, for 
instance, an ounce of gold money 
and sixteen or seventeen ounces 
of silver money will buy the same 
commodity, gold would be taken 
into the currencies of those coun- 
tries and used for purchasing 
goods on more favourable terms 
than those of the fixed ratio at 
15} to 1, and those countries 


would therefore divert part of the 
gold-supply into their own, on its 
way to the bimetallic currencies. 


It is a pure assumption that 
India, China, Japan, and other 
Asiatic nations, Australia, South 
Africa, and the inhabitants of the 
Turkish dominions in three con- 
tinents, will come into any such 
agreement. The efficacy of the 
plan is a question of detail, and 
this particular detail has never 
been worked out in a manner 
which in the least degree sup- 
ports the view that these coun- 
tries must follow the lead of the 
principal commercial States of the 
European world or give up trad- 


ing altogether, for that alternative 


is the logical conclusion of the 
theory that a partial convention 
of the leading States, as con- 
trasted with a universal con- 
vention of all States, will suffice 
to enforce the fixed-ratio prin- 
ciple of exchange throughout the 
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commercial world. Whatever may 
be expected of nations of Euro- 
pean descent, Asiatics will most 
certainly refuse their consent to 
a system which is in conflict with 
their usage for the exchange of 
money of different metals—usage 
sanctioned by a prescription of 
3000 years. It is also matter of 
experience that as the demand 
for silver rises in one quarter 
above the ordinary level, that 
for gold will increase in another, 
where the former may have gener- 
ally been most in demand. This 
has been the case in the recent 
movement of gold to India since 
American legislation has attracted 
an unusual amount of silver into 
the United States. An increase 
in the imports of gold into India 
began about March 1888, but in 
only six out of the succeeding 
twelve months was it very marked, 
rising above 4 millions of rupees 
in the month. However, be- 
tween March 1889 and April 1890 
the net importations of gold into 
India were (at 10 rupees to the £1 
sterling) 46 millions of rupees in 
value, as compared with 29 mil- 
lions and 28 millions in the years 
1887-88, and 1888-89 respectively. 
Moreover, during the following 
five months—i.e., from April to 
August 1890 inclusive—24 millions 
of rupees’ worth of gold have gone 
to India, in excess of the exporta- 
tions of gold from India in the 
same time. Thus the influx of 
silver into America and the ab- 
sorption by India of nearly twice 
as much gold as she ordinarily 
takes, are incidents in the move- 
ment of the precious metals which 
make it impossible to ignore the 
influence on the bimetallic cur- 
rencies which Asiatic nations will 
at all times exercise. It is there- 
fore only by including these na- 
tions in the bimetallic arrange- 
ment that competition of this kind 
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can be averted. I have shown in 
another place! that legislation in 
India directed to enforcing any 
other rate of exchange for gold 
and silver money than that or- 
dained by the market, would 
carry dismay into every bazaar 
in India, and lead to a withdrawal 
of money from circulation, to an 
enhancement in the rate of in- 
terest, a fall in prices, disturbance 
of values, dislocation of contracts, 
a diminished revenue, and other 
perils, financial, administrative, 
and commercial, that always result 
from a want of confidence in the 
wisdom and integrity of the Gov- 
ernment. If, however, India and 
other countries in Asia are neg- 
lected and remain outside the 
convention, the system will be 
worked under precisely the same 
conditions which involved its 
failure fifteen years ago. Except 
by the maintenance of a universal 
convention, that “parity between 
the two metals, and consequently 
a par of exchange between all 
commercial communities,” to se- 
cure which is the object of the 
League, cannot possibly come into 
existence, and any expectation of 
including India and other Asiatic 
countries and nations in such an 
arrangement is wholly visionary. 
Although no progress can be 
made in establishing bimetallism 
as the currency of this country 
until this difficulty, and some ten 
others, each of them equally in- 
surmountable, which the investi- 
gations of the Gold and Silver 
Commission disclosed, are dis- 
posed of, there are some passages 
in the letter which deserve exam- 
ination. Incidentally, its authors 
say that it is not the object of 
the League “merely to raise the 
price of silver, and consequently 
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the price of the rupee ;” and they 
go on to say: “It cannot be too 
clearly understood that a rapid 
rise in the price of silver, if it be 
not founded on a permanent basis, 
as advocated by the League, must 
inevitably unsettle and dislocate 
trade quite as much as a rapid 
fall. . Bimetallism aims at 
the prevention of such disloca- 
tions,” &c. What is the “ per- 
manent basis advocated by the 
League,” except the fixed ratio 
of exchange? Is there any other? 
If not, how can there be any rise, 
to say nothing’ of a “rapid rise,” 
in the price of silver, if its price 
is, under the influence of the “ per- 
manent basis,” to remain constant ? 
How can there be a rapid rise in 
the price of silver, when silver 
and gold are exchanging into one 
another at an invariable point of 
value? Yet a rise in the price of 
silver in this case is contemplated 
as possible by bimetallists. The 
term ‘rise in the price of silver” 
undoubtedly refers to its gold 
price, not its price in commodities, 
since it is said in the same letter 
that the avowed object of the 
League is to secure an unre- 
stricted coinage of silver and gold 
at a fixed ratio, which would have 
the effect of lowering, not raising, 
the price of silver in goods. 

On the prevention of monetary 
panics the manifesto contains the 
following passage :— 

“Whenever -the London money- 
market is distressed and perplexed 
by the withdrawal of even small 
quantities of gold, and by apprehen- 
sions as to further demands, coupled 
with serious doubts as to the suffi- 
ciency of future supplies of that 
metal, the necessity of fixing an in- 
ternational ratio between gold and 
silver so as to make both metals 
available for bank reserves becomes 
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strikingly apparent. It cannot be 
denied that this would provide an 
adequate supply of money available 
for international purposes and for 
the internal transactions of the king- 
dom. Grave dangers would thus be 
averted. The comparative monetary 
ease at present enjoyed by France 
from her double reserves of gold and 
silver illustrates the relief we might 
expect from such a course,” 


We have shown that this “ ade- 
quate supply of money .. . 
available for the internal trans- 
actions of the kingdom,” depends 
upon a general, not upon a par- 
tial, acceptance of the fixed-ratio 
system. On one occasion, in past 
times of “‘ partial acceptance,” the 
French were so apprehensive that 
they would not have this adequate 
supply of money, except in the 
form of silver, that they hastily 
abandoned the fixed-ratio system. 
The comparative monetary ease 
at present enjoyed by France from 
her double reserves of gold and 
silver is not the result of an un- 
restricted coinage of gold and sil- 
ver money at a fixed ratio, but of 
a silver token-money system an- 
alogous to our own. The ex- 
change rate of silver with gold 
money in France has for many 
years been maintained by a limi- 
tation on the supply of coin. The 
large stock of gold which the 
Bank of France holds is the re- 
sult of the discretion which it 
possesses of refusing to make pay- 
ments in gold. If under an Eng- 
lish bimetallism the directors of 
the Bank of England and private 
banks generally could legally re- 
fuse to pay gold, and could sub- 
stitute for gold payments silver 
payments, what would become of 
the financial business of which 
London is the centre, or of the 
“international purposes” which 
an unrestricted supply of both 
kinds of money is intended to 
serve? Nor is this all. The 
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fixed-ratio system could only be 
worked in the same manner that 
it has been in the past. As the 
currency, therefore, would be al- 
ternately drained of gold and 
silver, the bank reserves would 
always more largely consist of the 
kind of money least in demand, 
instead of that which might be 
most in demand ; and with an ex- 
cessive supply of silver money in 
circulation, the London money- 
market would be just as liable as 
it is now to distress and perplex- 
ity, occasioned by a dearth of gold 
money. As long as our foreign 
trade and our foreign loan busi- 
ness are conducted on the basis 
of gold, we have the advantage of 
our rivals who use silver. By buy- 
ing with gold, and by paying our 
debts in gold, we secure to our 
customers abroad their returns in 
the most valuable form ; by lend- 
ing gold abroad, and by selling 
produce abroad by the gold stand- 
ard, we secure an influx of gold 
into this country. Were the 
national gold income to become 
converted into a silver income, 
England might continue thorough- 
ly solvent and maintain a valuable 
commerce, but as a commercial 
country would take rank with 
India and Mexico. 

The bimetallist, in asserting 
that his monetary law secures 
an indefinite expansion to the cir- 
culation of metallic money and a 
proportionate enlargement of the 
bank reserves, in effect contends 
that it creates a demand for the 
precious metals which induces the 
required supply of both kinds of 
money ; but if, as has always hap- 
pened, one metal were more fa- 
voured by the fixed legal rate of 
exchange than the other, it is ob- 
vious that the supply of the under- 
valued money—that is to say, of 
the money most efficient for trade 
purposes—would cease partially or 
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altogether ; and in this case there 
could be no maintenance of an 
unrestricted supply of both kinds 
of money to the currency, unre- 
stricted as the coinage of both 
might be. <A limit would be set 
to the supply of both kinds of 
money for actual exchange into 
one another by the amount of 
the more valuable of the two in 
circulation. If it were gold that 
became undervalued, then the limi- 
tation on its supply would be fixed 
by the point of value at which 
it might become unprofitable for 
those countries outside the con- 
vention to exchange their gold for 
the bimetallic silver at the rate 
fixed by the bimetallic law. No 
matter where the remainder of 
the gold-supply might go to, it 
would not run into the fixed-ratio 
currency, and the silver constitu- 
ent would be proportionately in- 
creased, and the supply of silver 
would go forward continuously, 
while that of the gold money would 
remain stationary, if a supply 
came in at all. In this event 
prices might rise while the values 
would stand still, the efficiency 
of the currency as a medium of 
exchange would be lowered, and 
as a reserve in support of credit 
its value would be discounted by 
its abundance. Although the capi- 
tal fund of the country might be 
larger in bulk, it would be no larger 
in value and of no more assist- 
ance to trade than the smaller but 
more valuable supply was before. 
Gold money, although partially or 
altogether out of circulation, would 
remain the standard of value, the 
gold price of commodities would 
remain the same, credits would be 
accorded to traders on the gold 
basis, and the premium on gold 
in silver money would rise in 
correspondence with the scarcity 
of the former in actual circula- 
tion. It is a mistake to suppose 
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that an abundance of the cheaper 
money brings about the same re- 
sults as the employment, to the 
same value, of the dearer money ; 
that silver may be substituted for 
gold, and trade go on with the 
same assistance from the currency 
as if the latter were in circulation 
in unrestricted quantities. Every 
merchant tries to get more value 
in the exchange than he gives. If 
he gets gold, and gold is rising in 
value, he succeeds ; if he gets sil- 
ver, and silver is falling, he fails. 
He will, therefore, only deal by 
the gold standard ; and gold money 
being—on the hypothesis—more 
limited in supply than ever, no 
real enlargement of the standard 
of value will be effected, and the 
supply of money available for in- 
ternational purposes and for the 
internal transactions of the king- 
dom will be no more adequate to 
those purposes than that provided 
by gold monometallism. The sys- 
tem of the Latin Union cannot 
from the nature of the case secwre 
the utmost quantity of either kind 
of money which commerce may 
demand; and silver monometal- 
lism is not what we want. Ex- 
cept under a fixed-ratio system 
which is commercially—not to say 
geographically—absolutely univer- 
sal, both money-metals cannot be- 
come available for bank reserves 
in an adequate supply of each: 
with less than this the country 
will not be -satisfied, and bank 
reserves constituted on any other 
footing than this will not avail 
to prevent monetary panics. 

In different ways our own cur- 
rency system and that of the 
Latin Union act in restraint of 
the supply of both kinds of money 
to trade ; but throughout the East 
it has been for thirty centuries, 
and still is, the practice to ex- 
change gold and silver money at 
market values. Where this sys- 
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tem prevails, it is not possible 
that any limit, except such as the 
requirements of commerce may 
prescribe, can be placed on the 
supply of both kinds of money, 
for each kind comes into use 
exactly to the extent to which 
it can be profitably employed— 
that is to say, in complete cor- 
respondence with the commercial 
demand for it. However greatly 
such a system may differ from and 
be unsuitable to European methods 
of exchanging money, it can, from 
the antiquity of its use in India, 
be revived in the Queen-Empress’s 
dominions without difficulty, with- 
out prejudice to the interests of 
any class, and with general and un- 
qualified advantage to the people. 
Indirectly, by incorporating India 
in our monetary system, we should 
obtain the means of widening the 
metallic basis of our commerce, in 
whatever part of the world it may 
be pursued. Were the use of 
legal- tender gold money revived 
in British India, exchanging with 
silver money according to the im- 
memorial custom of the country, 
at its intrinsic or market value, 
and a sovereign identical in weight 
and fineness with the £1 sterling 
of the realm coined, and established 
as the standard and unit of value, 
the supply of gold available for 
bank reserves in London would in 
two ways be enlarged—that is to 
say, by a check being put upon 
the annual increase which is now 
made to the accumulations of gold 
bullion in India, and by bringing 
into use in commerce a portion of 
the gold already held there. It 
has already been stated that the 
stock of gold which during fifty- 
five years has been imported into, 
and never been re-exported from, 
India, is in value £135} millions 
sterling; and this is not more 
than half of all that the people 
of the country possess. The flow 
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of gold to the East is matter of 
historic record from a remote 
antiquity. It is noticed by Pliny, 
and there is good reason for be- 
lieving that it prevailed during 
a thousand years preceding the 
Christian era. If even a small 
part of so immense a treasure 
were in use as money in India, 
it would immediately come under 
the influence of commerce, and be 
drawn into the currents of trade, 
and become available, when it 
could so be employed with profit, 
for the purposes of the London 
money-market. 

Mr Goschen in his recent speech 
at Leeds expressed, not for the 
first time, his sense of the peril- 
ously narrow basis of metallic 
money upon which the superstruc- 
ture of our commerce rests; and 
while in search of a means for 
broadening it, he is careful to safe- 
guard himself against appearing to 
encourage inflation. Taking infla- 
tion to mean a rise in prices, un- 
accompanied by a corresponding 
rise in values, inflation can never 
be brought about by a mere in- 
crease in the volume of gold em- 
ployed in commerce. Credits may 
be granted in excess—that is to 
say, accorded to men who possess 
neither goods nor gold in propor- 
tion. Paper money may be issued 
without the State making itself 
liable to take it in exchange for 
gold at its face value. A cur- 
rency of silver money may be 
authorised as legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts and taxes, in quan- 
tities which prohibit its exchange 
into gold at the legal-tender rate. 
In all these cases inflation fol- 
lows. Prices rise, but values, when 
brought to the test of gold, remain 
the same. On the other hand, 
where gold is itself the subject 
of exchange with commodities, 
prices and values must always 
go together; and necessarily, as 
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long as gold continues to be the 
superior metal, and therefore the 
true standard of value, no increase 
to the supply can be attended with 
the evils of inflation. Any plan 
for increasing the bank reserves 
by taking metallic money out of 
circulation in order to hold it in 
reserve against an occasion when 
documentary substitutes for money 
become discredited, would have 
failed to meet the trade and agri- 
cultural depression of recent years, 
so far as that condition of things 
was attributable to a scarcity of 
the supply of metallic money ; and 
for the purposes of international 
finance 20 millions of paper circu- 
lating in the place of 20 millions 
of gold would be of little or no 
use at all. Both the internal cir- 
culation of the country and its 
foreign business (so far as they 
may depend upon a conveniently 
abundant supply of gold) are, on 
the other hand, directly and im- 
mediately served by utilising in 
India, as legal-tender money, and 
thereby bringing within reach of 
England, a portion of the vast 
treasure of gold which India now 
holds. As a means towards se- 
curing in future the financial 
supremacy of London against a 
recurrence of the danger which it 
has lately escaped, we beg leave 
with some confidence to invite 
the attention of the mercantile 
public to the remonetising of gold 
in India, whereby no diminution 
in the capital capable of employ- 
ment in commerce need occur; 
and at the same time the reserves 
of the London banks might, as Mr 
Goschen designs, be very much 
strengthened. 

It is no answer to this proposal 
to assert that a demand for gold 
for an Indian currency would place 
an additional burden on the gold- 
supply of London. Such an objec- 
tion is an entire mistake. The 
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demand would arise in India, and 
on the store accumulated in that 
country. It would be unprofitable 
—under an exchange of gold and 
silver money at market values—to 
import gold for coinage when the 
country is full of it. For a similar 
reason importations of gold into 
India would be reduced, because, 
exchanging as money at its market 
value with silver, it would cease 
to have an increasingly great com- 
mand over the latter, as the balance 
of value which would be ascer- 
tained by the exchanges of goods 
for gold and silver money indiffer- 
ently in a free market becaine less 
and less liable to variation. 

Nor is another objection of 
greater weight —viz., that as gold 
is imported into India for con- 
sumption, it would not be avail- 
able for money. The amount con- 
sumed in ornaments and in the 
arts is in comparison with the 
whole stock quite insignificant. 
Gold has been from the most 
ancient times largely used as 
money in India; but having been 
under interdict in British terri- 
tories for more than half a century, 
Englishmen never see it in circula- 
tion, and consequently rush to the 
conclusion that a treasure of 270 
millions sterling in value is all 
used up in nose-rings and bangles 
for the adornment of native ladies. 
In fact, throughout British India, 
wherein by far the larger propor- 
tion of the stock of gold is held, 
its principal use is that of a repre- 
sentative of value, a reserve against 
which a vast amount of document- 
ary money is launched on the 
numerous centres of trade scat- 
tered throughout the country. 
Upon this the domestic or inter- 
provincial trade of the peninsula, 
the commerce of 300 millions of 
men, is mainly carried on. One 


ceases to wonder that so much 
gold should have been for cen- 
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turies, notably for the last fifty- 
five years, absorbed by India, 
when one reflects on the advantage 
which merchants, bankers, and 
many classes of producers derive 
from being able to hold in small 
bulk fifteen or twenty times the 
value that they could hold in 
silver money, as well as from the 
possession of a reserve which only 
varies in value by becoming more 
instead of less valuable, and from 
the issue against it of bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, by 
means of which the productions of 
distant parts of the empire are 
exchanged for one another with- 
out the expense of moving about 
the weighty silver money of the 
country being incurred. Were it 
not that gold bullion in this way 
took the place of silver money, 
the trade of India could never 
have undergone the marvellous 
expansion which the present gen- 
eration has witnessed, for the cur- 
reney of British India is not much 
more than £1 per head of the 
population in value, and is there- 
fore insufficient even for the retail 
business of the markets. All that 
our Government need do is to 
legalise the use of gold full-value 
money in the form of sovereigns, 
to let the people exchange it with 
silver money at its market value, 
and leave the rest to them. They 
are sufficiently shrewd and capable 
as traders, and too well versed in 
the application of money to trade, 
to withhold from coinage at the 
mints any portion of the store of 
gold in their possession which they 
can profitably use as money. 

It is also alleged that the pro- 
pensity of the natives of India to 
hoard gold is so inveterate that, 
whether the gold stock of India 
were coined or uncoined, it would 
still be hoarded. Yet when gold 
was used as money in British 
India, the practice of hoarding 
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certainly did not interfere with 
its circulation. Gold was current 
freely enough until the Govern- 
ment fixed a legal rate for its 
exchange with silver, when it all 
disappeared. Half the revenue of 
Bengal in Warren Hastings’ time 
was paid in gold: the troops re- 
ceived their pay, officials their 
salaries, goods were bought and 
sold, partly in gold partly in 
silver. Of the money coined in 
the mints of the East India Com- 
pany one-seventeenth part was 
gold, and the circulation of gold 
was doubtless in a larger propor- 
tion, as a great deal of money 
coined by the native Powers was 
in use in the Company’s terri- 
tories. The people of India, in 
fact, have just as great a necessity 
for the use of gold money as any 
other trading nation. The im- 
mense value of this treasure is a 
reason for conceding, not for with- 
holding, a gold currency. Such 
an accumulation as has taken 
place is a necessary preliminary 
to the use of gold as legal-tender 
money. Primitive peoples prefer 
silver money, as the low value of 
their trade dealings makes it the 
more convenient metal, and the 
legalising of gold money in India 
would not in the least interfere 
with the general and popular use 
of the rupee currency; but as a 
nation grows in wealth, its stock 
of gold grows also, until in re- 
sponse to a national requirement 
the gold bullion held by indi- 
viduals is coined into the money 
of the people. In times now 
passing away silver was commonly 
hoarded, but the profit to be made 
by using it as money has reduced 
the practice to insignificant dimen- 
sions. A similar cause will pro- 
duce a similar result. Gold bullion 
will be converted into money as 
soon as the law which forbids this 
being done gives place to wiser 
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legislation ; and however much of 
the gold in the country may be 
put into circulation as money, the 
proportion which it would bear 
to the whole mass would for many 
years to come be but small, and 
still leave some £200,000,000 
available for jewellery and hoard- 
ing. But it is objected, “ All 
this may be true, but times are 
changed ; it does not follow that 
traders would use gold money in 
these days because their grand- 
fathers did so.” Times are indeed 
changed, but they are changed for 
the better. The facilities for 
making larger profits in trade 
with gold than in trade with 
silver, whatever they may have 
been at the end of the last century, 
are now a hundredfold as great ; 
while under the conditions which 
regulate the supply and use of 
money in India, not a single im- 
pediment to the employment of 
gold money arises which did not 
exist in past years in greater force, 
and of those which did exist the 
most material have disappeared. 
But to turn from a@ priori argu- 
ment to the evidence of facts. 
The replenishment of the bank re- 
serves in London from the Indian 
source of supply must depend upon 
the people of that country recog- 
nising it to be their interest to use 
gold money concurrently with sil- 
ver ; and as it will not be possible 
within the limits of this article to 
notice more than cursorily the in- 
ducements they would be under 
to do so, the reader is referred 
to the work already mentioned, 
wherein he will find a great deal 
of evidence showing that from 
time immemorial gold has been in 
India the standard of value for 
public payments, and that com- 
merce has been much inconveni- 
enced by its disappearance from 
circulation; that there exists a 
predilection among the natives of 
India for gold money, and that 
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they have never acquiesced in its 
exclusion from their currency; 
that investigations made by a Cur- 
rency Commission under the orders 
of the Government of India in 
1866 showed that the demand for 
a gold currency was unanimous 
throughout the country, that the 
opinion was general that the cur- 
rency should consist of gold, silver, 
and paper. It will be seen that in 
the Bengal and Madras, and more 
largely in the Bombay, Presi- 
dencies, bar gold circulates freely ; 
that the country is full of gold 
coins of various descriptions ; that 
sovereigns abound ; that they are 
sold daily at prices quoted in the 
newspapers in the stock and share 
lists ; and that, on the occasion of 
a stringency in the money market 
in 1865, as many as 70,000 sover- 
eigns were offered by one bank 
alone to the Treasury in Bombay 
for the purchase of notes, this be- 
ing the only way in which they 
could be put into use as money— 
but the currency law forbade their 
acceptance. Such objections as 
have been made to the proposed 
reform are therein considered and 
disposed of, and its manifest ad- 
vantages to all classes set forth 
and finally summarised under 
about twenty distinct heads, 

As an illustration of the popu- 
larity which gold enjoys over silver 
as money—not a sentimental pop- 
ularity, but resting on well-ascer- 
tained conditions of profit and loss 
—the following comparison of the 
relative acceptability of gold and 
silver stock is not irrelevant to 
the argument. Taking the price 
of 4} per cent rupee paper at £83 
for every 1000 rupees, and the ex- 
change at 1s. 64d. (the prices of 
November 5th), the value in gold 
of 45 rupees—that is, of the inter- 
est on 1000 rupees—would be £3, 
9s. 41d.; this, applied to £83, 
gives £4, 4s. 3d. per cent, The 
Indian sterling debt (3 per cent) 
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was quoted on the same day at 
£95, 10s. ; the interest on it would 
therefore amount to £3, 3s. 6d. 
per cent. The difference between 
the gold dividend on the silver 
debt and the gold dividend on the 
gold debt is therefore over 1 per 
cent. This is one of many in- 
stances which prove how very 
much more desirable is gold than 
silver money: the uncertain value 
of silver makes men ask 4 per 
cent for lending it, when they 
only ask 3 per cent for lending 
gold, and thereby discount any 
diminution which may occur in 
the value of their returns to their 
investment. The same apprehen- 
sion involves an enhancement in 
all kinds of prices paid in silver, 
whether for credit accommodation, 
for services, for commodities, or for 
any other purpose, the profits of 
which are ultimately realisable in 
gold. The tax-payer, moreover, has 
been compelled to pay hundreds of 
millions of rupees for the purchase 
of gold spent on his account in Eng- 
land ; and a brief calculation would 
bring out the fact that the public 
(rupee) debt of the Government of 
India, upon which 4} and 4 per cent 
are the rates of interest now paid, 
could, with a gold revenue at the 
command of the Government, be 
converted into a gold debt, and a 
saving of considerably over half a 
million sterling per annum for ever, 
be effected. This consideration 
touches every branch of the finan- 
cial administration of the country, 
and serves to illustrate the in- 
creased political security which 
would ensue from the use of gold 
money in India; for sound finance 
is a great aid to secure rule. On 
the other hand, there is no partic- 
ular in which either the native of 
India or the European settler is 
better off with silver money than 
he would be with gold money in ad- 
dition ; but whenever either makes 
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use of money, his personal con- 
venience, his business, his savings, 
or his profits are affected for the 
worse. The retail shopkeeper ; the 
wholesale trader, whether engaged 
in the internal or in the foreign 
commerce of the country; the 
banker; the merchant, whether 
trading from England or from 
India ; every class of taxpayer, the 
professional man, the official,—all 
alike are prejudiced by the con- 
tinued proscription on gold money 
which the law of India enforces. 

If a gold currency were in cir- 
culation in India, say, of from 30 
to 50 millions of sovereigns, and 
a gold revenue yielding 20 or 30 
millions sterling were levied in 
the place of a portion of the silver 
revenue—not by conversion of 
silver into gold payments, but by 
the direct imposition of taxation 
in gold—gold money would be 
kept in constant circulation not 
only by the daily traffic of the 
market, but by the levy of taxes 
and their immediate disbursement 
on State payments for services, 
interest on the public debt, ma- 
tériel, and so forth. This cir- 
culation would necessarily pass 
through the banks, and become 
involved in the mechanism of the 
external commerce of the country, 
and consequently in that of the 
foreign exchanges, and thus there 
would be opened to the city of 
London a source of supply larger, 
more certain, and less variable in 
its amount, than can be obtained 
by any other means or from any 
other quarter. In this way the 
distress to which the financial 
business of England is liable from 
a short supply of gold money, 
which the increasing drain of gold 
bullion to India intensifies, would 
be much relieved, even if it were 
not definitely and effectually ex- 
tinguished. 

CiaRMONT DANIELL. 
2D 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS IN THE GUELPH EXHIBITION. 


I nAD been spending one of the 
most delightful and exciting after- 
noons I ever remember. Fond as 
I am of pictures, and unwilling to 
miss visiting any of the annual 
exhibitions, yet I find a gallery 
a most trying place. My frame 
is generally bowed with fatigue, 
my legs ache wofully—long before 
my eyes are satisfied with the 
feast. Apart from the physical 
strain of standing about for hours, 
there is something in the motion- 
less, warm air of most picture- 
shows that takes it out of you; 
then it is cold outside—you carry 
in with you a thick overcoat that 
soon weighs like lead, there is no- 
where to deposit it, you must 
carry it about till you are half- 
cooked ; and in addition to all 
this, there is the too plentiful 
presence of your fellow-creaiures. 
A knot of people have gathered 
just in front of a small picture 
you are especially anxious to ex- 
amine: they have got into inter- 
minable conversation about the 
parochial affairs of Sludgebury, or 
the County Council of Potatoshire ; 
they could carry it on just as 
well anywhere else, but there they 
stand—bulky, vociferous, abomin- 
ably good-tempered: the confer- 
ence seems likely to last half the 
afternoon. You pass on in de- 
spair, and presently become ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of another 
work, till you are reminded by an 
aura of impatience behind you 
that you are yourself obstructing 
the view of others equally anxious, 
perhaps, to get a fair view of the 
piece. All this and a thousand 


other little inconveniences com- 
bine to make your recreation a 
test of physical endurance. 

But here—to-day—in the New 


Gallery, among the enchanting 
objects which compose the Guelph 
Exhibition, all had been different. 
In the first place, it had so hap- 
pened that there were compara- 
tively few visitors ; and these had 
seemed as much attracted by the 
miniatures, letters, jewellery, &c., 
shown in cases in the centres of 
the rooms, as in the pictures on 
the walls. But in the next place, 
there was the peculiar nature of 
the exhibition itself. Viewed 
merely as a collection of pictures, 
it must be frankly owned that 
the standard is not high. “ Pot- 
boilers ” abound—too few of them 
that would bear comparison with 
the noble pot-boilers of Franz Hals, 
now on exhibition in Burlington 
House, in which every stroke of 
the brush tells of the confident 
freedom and knowledge which 
came as the fruits of thorough 
training and hard work ; too many 
of them betraying conventional 
treatment, faulty materials, or 
hurried execution, as if the painter 
had been impatient to get to the 
coffee-house. 

Yet it would be difficult to find 
a more satisfying expanse of colour 
than that presented on the wall on 
the visitor’s right hand as he enters 
the North Gallery. A few marble 
busts at long intervals are relieved 
on a background of mellowed can- 
vas, and the eye is not cloyed with 
the profusion of new gilding that 
detracts so painfully from the 
charm of an exhibition of modern 
pictures. The feeling of gold is 
there, but the metal is tarnished, 
and worn to a low harmony. 

But it is for the mind rather 
than the senses that this treat has 
been prepared ; here Mnemosyne, 
the muse of Memory, presides. 
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Of all the centuries of English 
history, none lays hold more power- 
fully on the imagination than the 
eighteenth. It is remote enough 
to be romantic—not so long past 
as to be indistinct. None of the 
previous centuries have been 
brought so thoroughly within our 
understanding by literature; the 
influences which actuate us, the 
aspirations which inspire us, the 
customs we observe, seem to have 
taken their birth among the men 
and women with whom Chester- 
field, Walpole, Selwyn, and Bos- 
well have made us so intimate. 
Admit that this is a superficial 
view of our civilisation, but admit 
also that the gulf which separates 
us from medieval feeling lies on 
the far side of the seventeen hun- 
dreds, and that nothing divides 
us from the people of last century 
but the accident of—death. Even 
this separation is hard to realise 
as you encounter the gaze of one 
after another of the well-known 
personages, whose eyes follow you 
somewhat wistfully as you pass 
along. 

So, as I have said, the afternoon 
had been to me one long delight. 
The excitement of meeting—in the 
flesh, I had nearly said—at all 
events, of being in the visible 
presence of illustrious men and 
beautiful women, who had all 
borne a part in the making of 
England, had prevented my feel- 
ing the exhaustion I had surely 
earned. I drew a long sigh of 
gratitude on coming to the end 
of the gallery up-stairs, and find- 
ing a bench in a retired corner, I 
sat down to rest and meditate for a 
few minutes in the growing dusk. 
But the bodily part of me had its 
revenge for the long innings of 
the intellectual, and julled by the 
tinkle of the fountain in the cen- 
tral court, I fell fast asleep. 
When I awoke, all was dark 
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and silent. I shall never forget 
the bewilderment—the utter im- 
possibility of recollecting where I 
was. I had actually to retrace 
mentally every action of the previ- 
ous day, from the time I had left 
my house till I visited the pic- 
tures, and then—it was all clear. 
I had slept so long and so sound 
that I had been overlooked when 
the gallery was closed for the 
night, and—I was LOCKED IN. 

I had not even a lucifer-match 
to enable me to see my watch. I 
was in total darkness, and scarcely 
dared to move, lest I should fall 
down some stairs, or run against a 
glass case. It was not cold—that 
was something to be thankful for, 
and, after all, the morning must 
come, and I had spent nights in 
far worse quarters than this. I 
was hungry, not ravenously so, 
for, with advancing years, I have 
grown to rely more on luncheon 
and less on dinner than of yore,— 
still, visions of consomméd aux weufs 
pochés floated tantalisingly before 
me, and I thought tenderly of 
cételettes purée de marrons. I 
rose and stretched myself: my 
slumbers on an oaken bench had 
been soft, but still—oak is oak and 
flesh is flesh. A clock within the 
building struck twelve, and sud- 
denly, as the last sound of the 
bell died away, I became aware of 
a soft light spreading itself through 
the rooms. It grew steadily, till 
at last every object was plainly 
visible—as plainly as in broad day- 
light, but with a difference. I 
cannot describe the strange nature 
of this light: it was very pure, 
very soft, yet penetrating, but it 
took me some minutes to realise 
its peculiarity—it cast no shadows. 
It was indeed the “light that 
never was on sea or land\” The 
effect produced was one of inter- 
minable space: the walls of the 
building and the picture - frames 
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seemed to recede or become intan- 
gible, though the pictures them- 
selves remained as clear as before. 
Nay, more so; for presently they 
appeared to disengage themselves, 
and I could hardly persuade my- 
self that they were not living, 
though motionless, men and women. 
Their outlines rounded themselves 
or became more distinct, the dis- 
coloration of age or varnish 
slipped aside like a film, fresh 
hues revived in faded cheeks and 
tarnished dresses. And presently 
they began to move. I left my 
place and wandered about like 
one in a trance. With the dark- 
ness silence had ceased: the air 
was full of sound, but sound as 
unfamiliar and unearthly as the 
light. I could not at first dis- 
tinguish its origin or nature, but 
as my ears became accustomed to 
it, I recognised it as the articu- 
late speech of a crowd. I could 
catch words and sentences as one 
does in the babble of a large as- 
sembly ; but, though it was human 
and English speech, it had the 
indescribably small yet startlingly 
near character of a voice sounding 
through a telephone. The voices 
were those of the spirits of the 
pictures. 

I was still in the balcony ; but 
no sooner did I realise that the 
spirits were speaking than I con- 
ceived a strong desire to go to the 
South Gallery, where the portraits 
of those distinguished in Arts, 
Letters, and Science are collected. 
The narrow staircase happened to 
be occupied by two persons, one 
in military uniform, the other a 
slightly framed, middle-aged man, 
fantastically draped in a dark-red 
furred mantle, and wearing long 
white lace cravat. I paused _be- 


hind them, unwilling to interrupt 
their conversation by attempting 
to pass. 
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“T am positively getting tired of 
this, Harry,” said he of the furred 
cloak. “I own I was delighted 
with it all at first; but a month 
among these people has driven 
me back upon the conviction I 
formed a hundred and fifty years 
ago, that hardly one in a hundred 
of the people we know are worthy 
of acquaintance, and were it not 
for you and Mason and two or 
three others, I should shrink from 
jumping out of the shades—like 
old Mrs Nugent out of her 
po’chaise—into an assembly.” 

* Don’t be more misanthrope 
than of yore, dear Horace,” returned 
the soldier, turning so as to show 
me his handsome and intelligent 
countenance. “I shall return 
presently to look for you as soon 
as I have made my obeisance to 
the king; and I know I shall find 
you closely hedged in by the petti- 
coats of all the pretty women in 
the place. How long have I known 
you? Who will be more chagrined 
than you when the time comes 
that we all have to separate once 
more? How well I remember 
your saying that, like a member 
of Parliament’s wife, you revived 
directly you came to London.” 

“Yes; but recollect I was then 
imprisoned in a wretchedly con- 
structed carcass. My life, for the 
last thirty years of it, was but 
one long stratagem to escape the 
gout, but my heart ever lay at 
Strawberry. 

Fortune, who scatters her gifts out of 
season, 

Though unkind to my limbs, had yet 
left me my reason. 

I lived much apart. You, who 

have ever moved in the great 

world, have been lured into be- 

lieving in it. I, from my groves 

—from my philosopher’s tub, if you 

will—obtained a clearer, less pre- 


judiced view, and could distinguish 
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scarcely one who was not either 
scamp or dullard.” 

‘Horace, Horace!” said the 
soldier quietly, smiling but shak- 
ing his head. 

“Harry, you know there are 
exceptions,” returned the other ; 
“none knows better than yourself 
how grateful I am for them. 
Never suppose that I hold myself 
to be one of these exceptions. I 
have not, like Pope, 


‘Made every vice and private folly 
known 
In friend or foe, a stranger to his own.’ 


Nay, I have lived selfishly, peev- 
ishly, with shallow joys and narrow 
aim, but, thank heaven! I have 
never been found dull. I may 
have often been hated, but I never 
was dreaded as a bore. I have 
seldom been loved, but many have 
coveted my society. Gods! what 
is the cruel law of moral chemistry 
that makes dulness an inevitable 
ingredient of temperance and chas- 
tity? Now begone! do your devoir 
and return. I shall wait about for 
you.” 

Left alone, he paced restlessly 
up and down the landing mutter- 
ing to himself, and smiling with a 
peculiar, calm, though penetrating 
look in his dark eyes. They, and 
a sensitive mouth, redeemed the 
harshness of his features, which 
were of bloodless pallor, though 
suffused with the fire of intelli- 
gence. Igrewimpatient to descend 
to the lower rooms, now crowded 
with company, whence rose an 
ever-increasing murmur of voices, 
and, while attempting to pass the 
cloaked figure of the unknown, he 
turned so quickly that I had to 
draw back with an apology, lest I 
should have run up against him. 

“ Beseech you, sir! do not apolo- 
gise,” he exclaimed with a courtly 
bow. 
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“T was afraid I startled you, 
sir,” I said. 

“Nay, sir, I have no nerves 
now, yet I pray you will not put 
yourself to the exertion of shout- 
ing” (I was aware that my too 
earthly voice was in loud contrast 
to the delicate, metallic tones in 
which I was addressed), “I am 
not deaf. But stay—I do not 
know—I have not the honour of 
recognising your features: your 
dress too—pardon me—but have 
I the good fortune to address a 
living gentleman?” 

I owned to the substantial fact. 

“T am indeed fortunate: it is 
what I have longed for for years. 
Oh, you were afraid of running 
up against me! My dear sir, you 
may run through me if you please, 
I should never feel it. I am a 
have-been—a phantom—a mere 
simulacrum. And you—you are 
still really solid.” 

“JT am indeed,” I answered, ex- 
citedly, “and I’m so glad to meet 
you, for I’m tremendously inter- 
ested in spooks—I beg your par- 
don—in spirits. I never saw one 
before.” 

“ Well, I am infinitely at your 
service, sir,” he rejoined; ‘and I 
think I can sympathise with you. 
Let me make myself known to 
you—I am the ‘uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford’: it is possible 
you may have heard of me as 
Horace Walpole.” (I bowed.) 
“Well, as you know, I became 
Lord Orford later. You look 
perplexed-—permit me to explain. 
We have been brought here by 
our great- grandchildren to illus- 
trate the history of our century— 
that is to say, our portraits have 
been brought here, and we—that 
is, our disembodied spirits—are 
permitted—nay, directed—to asso- 
ciate ourselves with our pictures 
each night from twelve to three. 
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This, as you probably are aware, 
is a standing order in the Shades, 
wherever our pictures happen to 
be; the only choice allowed us is 
as to which of our portraits we 
shall attach ourselves for the 
night. Now it so happens that 
every existing portrait of me 
hangs in a country-house where 
it is the rarest thing possible for 
anything of more consideration 
than a mouse to be stirring after 
midnight. Hence the peculiar 
pleasure which I _ experienced 
when I realised that you are still 
in the flesh.” 

Then in the politest manner, 
but with an eagerness which he 
tried unsuccessfully to disguise, 
my new acquaintance pressed me 
with questions about what was 
going on in the great world—pol- 
itics, art, the theatres, the law 
courts, society of rank, the con- 
struction and prospects of the 
Cabinet—on each and all of these 
he found me totally unable to in- 
form him. For literature and 
science, the only fields with which 
I can claim any familiarity, he 
manifested a deplorable contempt. 

** My dear sir,” he said, “I am 
a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
but I have very rarely attended 
their meetings. Each time I have 
done so I have conceived a deeper 
distaste for the task of Sisyphus ; 
each succeeding generation is en- 
gaged in dispelling the fallacies of 
that which preceded it. As for 
literature, it is to the realities 
of life merely what the steam is 
to the punch-bowl—a pleasantly 
scented vapour, only a whet to 
the thirst of one who has learnt 
deep drinking.” 

“Yet you were yourself a suc- 
cessful author,” I hazarded. “ Lord 
Byron has affirmed that in the 
‘Castle of Otranto’ and the ‘ Mys- 
terious Mother’ you proved your- 
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self the ‘father of the first ro- 
mance and the last tragedy in our 
language,’ and therefore deserving 
of higher renown than any of his 
lordship’s contemporaries.” 

“ High praise indeed,” said Mr 
Walpole, “though its value, like 
water, cannot rise above the level 
of its source; and I must say I 
never suspected his lordship of 
literary proclivities.” 

“Literary proclivities!” I ex- 
claimed ; “that is surely a mild 
expression for the capacity of the 
author of ‘Childe Harold.’” 

«“ Ah, I see how it is,” he re- 
plied ; “‘we must be talking of dif- 
ferent men. The only Lord Byron 
whom J knew was he who killed 
poor Mr Chaworth in a duel.” 

Whereupon I pointed out to 
him the poet Byron (213), whom 
I happened to recognise at the 
moment, lounging in a doorway, 
and explained to him that praise 
from a poet of such high order 
was praise indeed. 

“T see you wonder that I know 
nothing of your great men. Sir, 
in the Shades we mingle only with 
those whom we knew on earth. 
We see countless—myriad forms ; 
but we have no means of knowing 
them. Our only chance of becom- 
ing acquainted with what is going 
on in our old homes exists in the 
exceedingly rare occasions when 
we encounter and converse with 
one still living. You told me 
that you had never before seen a 
spirit; only thrice since I breathed 
my last have I met with living 
human beings. One was a wretch- 
ed housemaid, who dropped her 
candlestick and fied screaming ; 
another was the owner of one of 
my portraits, who had lingered 
long over his port in the dining- 
room where that portrait hung, 
was seized with apoplexy, and 
expired in my presence a few 
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minutes after midnight, just as 
my spirit disengaged itself from 
the canvas ; on the third occasion, 
a couple of housebreakers, seeing 
me standing on the carpet, took to 
their heels. So you must be indul- 
gent to the curiosity I showed just 
now in questioning you about the 
affairs of the world. But to return 
to the subject we were discussing 
—literature. ‘Tis very true, ’tis 
a pretty pastime for middle and 
old age—no pleasanter incident 
than the post bringing the proof- 
sheets ; but it is not work to fill 
a young, strong life. If a man 
has learnt to put his mettle in- 
to real work before he is thirty, 
depend upon it he will not be 
content to spend the rest of his 
life gathering the leaves of Par- 
nassus.” 

He spoke scornfully, and being 
something of a quill-driver myself, 
I had an uncomfortable feeling of 
inferiority to the spectre. 

“T feel that I am detaining you 
from the society of your friends 
below, sir,” I said, preparing to 
move on. 

“Friends!” he sighed, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders, 
“alas! most of these are absent 
—Mr Chute, Sir Horace Mann, 
Madame de Deffand—they are not 
here, though I should not complain, 
having General Conway, who left 
us just now, and Mr Mason. Pray, 
do not leave me; you do not con- 
ceive what keen pleasure it gives 
me to converse with one in warm 
flesh and blood—sure, there never 
was one who so loved the world as 
I, or who understood it so well. 
Yet I flatter myself I parted with 
it with some philosophy.” 

The charm of his manner em- 
boldened me to express the wish 
that he would point out to me some 
of the people he knew: he agreed 
to do so, and as we descended the 
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stairs, he explained how he came 
to be so fantastically dressed. 

“Tt was a sudden freak. Since 
we came to town, I have each night 
attached myself to Hogarth’s por- 
trait of me (253) (you see we are 
all numbered like convicts) P 

‘“ And are out on ticket-of-leave,” 

I interrupted, coarsely enough, 
though luckily the allusion was 
lost on Mr Walpole. 
“ But to-night,” he contin- 
ued, the fancy seized me to lodge 
in a wretched sopra portas (314), 
that I had done for Mrs Kitty 
Clive, dimidium anime mee.” 

“ Ah! that accounts, sir, for my 
not recognising you at once,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ What!” he replied, “you know 
my old olive velvet suit. Lord! 
I had grown sick of it; it clung 
to me like a cerecloth, and I had 
no alternative but to don this 
masquerade.” 

The sound of my footfall, the 
only one in that great assembly, 
caused every one to look round, 
though I trod as lightly as possible. 
People looked at me with a well- 
bred stare ; most of them recognised 
my companion, and began to crowd 
round him, so that for some time 
we got no further than the foot of 
the staircase. 

“You know that lady in the 
laylock dress?” Mr Walpole 
whispered to me, as he bowed in 
return to a gracious smile from a 
handsome lady, leading a round- 
faced little boy. ‘That is Lady 
Pembroke (137) ; verily an earthly 
paragon, and without doubt she is 
now a heavenly saint, for her hus- 
band inflicted martyrdom upon her. 
Yonder is he (132), in a scarlet 
uniform and a big red face. He 
left her, you know, and eloped 
with the pretty Scotch Miss 
Hunter, and was afterwards brute 
enough to insult the wife of whom 
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he was unworthy, because she 
hesitated to divorce him. Of all 
the ladies I have known, she most 
fulfils the ideal of grande dame.” 

I remembered the painful story, 
and as I looked from one to the 
other of this ill-matched pair, I 
could not but reflect that the lady, 
whose face, with all its beauty, 
told of a cold and formal nature, 
was scarcely one to hold in thrall 
a man of violent passions and im- 
pulsive disposition. 

“La! Mr Walpole, I vow I was 
dying to meet with you. Come, 
give me your arm and take me 
for a saunter. My good-for-noth- 
ing husband has gone off with Mrs 
Garrick — Lord knows where! 
Won’t you avenge me?” 

This was one of the loveliest 
creatures I had -ever seen: she 
had eyes of wonderful softness 
and brilliancy, and a charm of 
gesture and manner, of movement 
of head and hands, that was alto- 
gether bewitching. No wonder 
that Mr Walpole, forgetful of my 
existence, turned to offer his arm, 
saying, “ With all the pleasure in 
life, Mrs Sheridan” (55), but at 
that moment the hand of another 
lady was laid on his sleeve, and he 
bowed low to Elizabeth, Duchess 


of Devonshire (155), a charming: 


phantom in clouds of laces, little 
bows of pink ribbon, light - blue 
sash, and powdered hair. Oh, 
what an apparition of beauty! 
Rest assured that I, in the un- 
mitigated broadcloth of the nine- 
teenth century, carrying a shock- 
ing umbrella in one hand and a 
shabby chimney-pot hat in the 
other, felt sufficiently abject in 
her presence. 

Mrs Sheridan’s eyes flashed wick- 
edly, and her lips formed a decided 
pout as she drew her hand away 
from Mr Walpole’s arm, and ex- 
claiming, “ Nay; but I am not to 
be put off with the decimal part 
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of a man! ’tis a pity that I never 
can find you except in vulgar frac- 
tions, sir,” tossed her pretty head, 
floated off, and was lost in the 
crowd. 

“What a pretty creature she 
is!” said the Duchess, as her dark 
eyes followed the petulant beauty ; 
“JT don’t wonder Mr Sheridan 
eloped with her.” 

“‘T could condone duelling,” an- 
swered Mr Walpole, “if the cause 
was always as worthy as that for 
which he fought two.” 

“Poor little thing!” observed 
the Duchess of Gordon (131), who, 
looking charming in her white 
muslin dress, had joined our group, 
and had witnessed what had passed, 
“you should devote yourself to her 
to-night, Mr Walpole ; if she finds 
her husband she will make him a 
scene: she has a sharp tongue, 
and cannot bear to see our friend 
Sherry as he is to-night.” 

She made a significant motion 
of her hand to her lips. 

“Ah, is it so again?” sighed 
Mr Walpole, shaking his head 
sadly; “the pity of it, the pity 
of it! that such a matchless wit 
should be so recklessly blunted. 
Yet he, of all men, might surely 
echo Ben Jonson— 


‘Leave but one kiss within the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.’ ” 


“Pah! I’d never spend a kiss 
upon a sot,” said the Duchess, 
tossing her chin. 

“Yet they say of you, Duchess, 
that you spent many kisses in the 
service of a country that holds 
more sots than any in the world.” 

“Fie! Mr Walpole,” returned 
the Duchess, who spoke with a 
strong Scottish accent, “I cannot 
have my character traduced before 
this gentleman ” (pointing to me). 
“Mr Walpole refers,” she con- 
tinued, addressing herself to me; 
and as she spoke, her manner, 
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which had been languid and as of 
one weary, brightened into anima- 
tion,—“ Mr Walpole refers; you 
must know, to my recruiting ser- 
vice. My duke received the king’s 
commission to raise a regiment of 
Gordon Highlanders: the fellows 
showed no disposition to enlist in 
the Hanoverian army, even at the 
bidding of the Cock o’ the North, 
so I came to the rescue. I allowed 
every man who would take the 
shilling to take it with his lips 
from between mine. I vow I was 
vastly sorry when the battalion 
was at its full strength of a 
thousand.” 

“Jane, Jane, you are incor- 
rigible!” said the other Duchess ; 
“you always made yourself out 
worse than you are.” 

*‘ Better to be a saint, my dear, 
and act the sinner, than be a sin- 
ner and act the saint.” 

* And how would your Grace 
judge a poor mime,” asked a 
gentleman (329) in brown coat 
and lace ruffles, who overheard 
the last remark, “who both is 
and acts the sinner ?” 

“ By a new decalogue, specially 
framed to embrace every case from 
Macbeth’s to Abel Drugger’s,” was 
the reply, “and even that will re- 
quire a codicil to deal with Mr 
Garrick, who has shown so little 
regard for the old law.” 

It was not a grimace — it 
was a transformation—that came 
over the great actor’s features ; 
never had I seen a human coun- 
tenance so completely altered by 
momentary contortion of the 
muscles. ‘ Ah!” he exclaimed, 
his face resuming its natural in- 
telligent beauty, and his black 
eyes sparkling merrily, “ what can 
be more appropriate !—here comes 
the third Grace. Your Grace,” 
he said to the beautiful Elizabeth 
Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton 
and of Argyll (130), as she joined 
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our group, “ we will, if you please, 
reverse the procedure in the judg- 
ment of Paris: I claim to be tried 
by the three goddesses.” 

“You must first allot us our 
parts,” answered the third Duchess 
(in whose beauty, I may remark 
parenthetically, I was sadly dis- 
appointed, though that may have 
been the fault of the painter), as 
she took a delicate pinch of snuff 
from the jewelled box handed to 
her by the Duchess of Devonshire. 

“ Unless,” replied Garrick, “I 
am allowed the same facilities as 
Paris enjoyed, I can only allot the 
parts according to the make-up ; 
and your Grace, in that magnifi- 
cent robe of crimson velvet and 
ermine, can fill no other part but 
that of Juno. But you must re- 
member that the milliner’s art 
was not allowed to interfere with 
Paris’s impartiality.” 

“For shame, sir!” cried the 
Duchess of Gordon; “how dare 
you make such a suggestion to the 
mothers of three families ?” 

All fell a-laughing—though I 
confess to having felt a little 
shocked at the freedom with 
which an actor spoke in the 
presence of these great ladies. 

“Well, well, ladies,” observed 
Garrick, “have it as you will; I 
throw myself on the mercy of the 
court, but I beg that in trying my 
case you will bear in mind the 
appeal made by an Irish counsel, 
who, in defending a prisoner, be- 
sought the jury to remember the 
Scriptural doctrine, that there is 
more joy in heaven over one guilty 
person who is acquitted, than over 
ninety and nine innocent ones who 
are convicted !” 

Suddenly all was hushed, and 
with a look of comical terror they 
separated, leaving Mr Walpole 
and me in the presence of a lady 
of middle age and extraordinary 
appearance, fantastically arrayed 
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in oriental dress. I observed that 
Mr Walpole shuddered slightly, 
though he was too well-bred to 
exhibit any expression except one 
of courteous deference to the new- 
comer. 

‘* Well, I declare,” she exclaimed 
in a high key, “ that is too bad. 
I heard you all laughing; and I 
am dying to hear some fun, and 
they have all run away as if I had 
the plague. Why did you let them 
go, Mr Walpole ?” 

*“T never aspired to have the 
slightest control over persons of 
your sex, madam,” replied he, in 
tones of mock solemnity. “I can, 
however, easily divine that their 
Graces have gone in search of more 
diverting company than mine.” 

She gave a discontented little 
laugh, reminding me for all the 
world of a wicked fairy. 

“ Well, sir, and isn’t it cruelly 
cold here to-night! La! how I 
could ever be fool enough to come 
back to this odious climate, only 
fit for seals and wild-geese! And 
then everything is penetrated with 
the horrid odeur anglaise — the 
smell of coal-smoke. I declare I 
have never been clear of the catarrh 
since I landed.” 

“Your ladyship’s toilet is cer- 
tainly better adapted for the lati- 
tude of the Golden Horn than an 
island in the North Sea,” observed 
Mr Walpole, with a malicious 
glitter in his eye, as he glanced 
at her open vest, wide silken trou- 
sers, and girdle which Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu (251) chose to 
wear. 

“ You seem on your way to a 
bal masqué, Mr Walpole,” retorted 
the lady, pointing to the white 
domino which he carried aside; 
“the time was, you used to rail 
at such frivolities. I am glad to 


see 
‘Senior et melius fis accedente sen- 
ecta.’” 
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I was surprised to hear a lady 
quote Horace so glibly and with 
such a correct accent ; but Mr Wal- 
pole only smiled and said— 

“Tn common with snakes and 
some other of the lower animals, 
I possess that of occasionally cast- 
ing my slough, whereas your lady- 
ship, dove-like, seems to have but 
one suit of feathers.” 

“You must at least admit that 
they are fine ones. But you men 
are all the same: you would have 
us all dressed alike, laced and 
powdered” (“And washed,” I heard 
Mr Walpole mutter), “no matter 
what our figures and faces are 
like. Now I hold that the woman 
who can do without stays is a fool 
to wear them. Ah, I remember 
what the dear King, when he was 
Prince of Wales, used to say about 
me—but you and I, Mr Walpole, 
have been long enough about the 
Court to know that the motto 
on all palace gates is ‘ Hush.’” 

‘“« Heaven forbid, madam ! ” ejac- 
ulated Mr Walpole, impatiently. 
“T never was about the Court 
a moment longer than I could 
help, and never will be.” Then, 
as if to change the subject, “ Pray, 
don’t I see his Grace, your father, 
yonder? I have not remarked his 
Grace before in our assembly.” 

“Nay, it is not possible, for 
by some strange omission his por- 
trait is not hung.” (I fancied 
I heard Mr Walpole mutter un- 
der his breath, “ It was a greater 
omission not to hang the origi- 
nal,” but perhaps my ears de- 
ceived me.) “We poor shades, 
you know, can only go where are 
our pictures. But, indeed, I 
scarcely regret his absence; the 
duke has been little of a father to 
me since his unfortunate second 
marriage. Monstrous! that a man 
should be allowed to marry a chit 
of a girl younger than his three 
married daughters. Did you ever 
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hear the smart epigram written 
about my young stepmother /— 


‘Her beauty, like the Scripture feast, 
To which the invited never came, 
Deprived of the intended guest, 


Was given to the blind and lame.’” 


“Ha, ha! yes, I fancy I have 
heard them before.!_ But, indeed, 
I never fail to wonder at the 
blindness of the man who, once 
delivered from matrimony, chooses 
to surrender his liberty a second 
time. Chi perde moglie e un quat- 
trino, ha gran perdita del quat- 
trino.” 

“In the present instance,” said 
Lady Mary, bridling, “Mr Wal- 
pole speaks with Jess than his 
usual courtesy ; he surely forgets 
that the moglie in question was 
my mother.” 

My companion bit his lip. 

“True,” he said, “few persons 
can vie with your ladyship in the 
happy use of polyglot quotation. 
Good evening, Mr Pope” (204), he 
exclaimed, stopping an ugly little 
man in a bright green cloak and 
scarlet cap who was hobbling by ; 
“active as ever, I see, and with 
an eye upon everybody.” 

“Mr Walpole, your very humble 
servant,” replied the poet stiffly, 
rolling his protruding watery 
eyes. 

As soon as Lady Mary caught 
sight of him she was off, her 
Turkish draperies flying behind 
her. 

“As for humility—that we 
know is your constant failing, my 
dear sir,” said Mr Walpole, watch- 
ing her retreating figure, “and 
there is no doubt that on this 
occasion you have done me valu- 
able service. I believe no one 
but yourself could put a stop to 
that woman’s tongue. Few people 
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can tempt me to rudeness; but 
there is something in her restless- 
ness, her vanity, her continual 
innuendo about the Prince of 
Wales’s passion for her, her scraps 
of Latin, and her ridiculous af- 
fectation, that makes me forget all 
breeding.” 

“The lady seems at least to 
have this singular gift,” sneered 
Mr Pope, “that she can make 
Mr Walpole speak with absolute 
sincerity.” 

So saying the poet passed on, 
leaving Mr Walpole somewhat 
disconcerted. He turned to me 
with a shade of confusion, and 
remarked— 

“The aid of a common libeller 
to rid one of a malicious blue- 
stocking is like encouraging the 
gout because it keeps other ail- 
ments away. Of all the persons of 
my acquaintance, I think I have 
just parted with the two I dislike 
most.” 

“Yet Lady Mary has left be- 
hind her the reputation of a wit,” 
I remarked. 

“Oh, I am not surprised,” re- 
plied Mr Walpole; ‘she amuses 
some people. When they cannot 
laugh at her sallies they can 
always laugh at her. But Lady 
Mary is well informed—far better 
than nine hundred and ninety-nine 
hundredths of her sex (or, for 
that matter, ours either)—what 
makes her ridiculous is that she 
is always straining for admiration. 
In a young woman, ostentation 
of learning is endurable, because 
youth and grace atone for almost 
anything; but an old woman 
brandishing her accomplishments 
in your face only intensifies the 
unloveliness of age. Then she is 
for ever imposing her company 
upon people far younger than 





1 Written on Miss Pelham’s marriage to Lord Lincoln, these lines occur in a 


letter of Walpole’s to Sir Horace Mann. 
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herself, which is a common, but 
deplorable, weakness. I suppose 
no one ever carried with him into 
old age a stronger disposition to- 
wards the society of young people 
than I did; but I had enough 
sagacity to perceive that the pres- 
ence of an aged person is to them 
as a draught of cold air in a 
parlour—they are never at ease 
till it is shut out.” 

* At least you must give Lady 
Mary the credit of one service to 
her fellow-creatures,” I persisted, 
feeling a little displeased at my 
companion’s ill-natured speech ; 
“she introduced inoculation for 
smallpox, did she not?” 

** Ah, my dear sir, you have in- 
deed reminded me of what I should 
be the last to forget, for no one 
could understand better the value 
of that invention. Yes; odious 
as I must ever regard Lady Mary’s 
character, conduct, and conversa- 
tion, let it be inscribed to her un- 
dying fame that she brought this 
blessing among our people. When 
I was young, what a state of society 
there was. Every man of posi- 
tion drenched his intellect with 
strong drink, every woman’s beauty 
must run the gauntlet of the most 
loathsome of all diseases. Thank 
God! I lived to see a great change 
in both respects, and half the im- 
provement we owed to Lady Mary’s 
importation. Yes, yes; give the 
devil his due and Lady Mary 
hers.” 

We had been moving during 
this conversation towards theSouth 
Room, where there was a dense 
throng of figures. I followed Mr 
Walpole to where half-a-dozen men 
were standing in earnest conversa- 
tion. They opened out to welcome 
him, and here I felt indeed that I 
was with the immortals. A stout- 
ish man (276) with a plain-calm 
face, and dressed in a russet cloak, 
first addressed my companion. 
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‘Pray let us have the advantage 
of your opinion, Mr Walpole: there 
is, I am sure, no one better able 
to give a sound decision on a ques- 
tion of literary taste.” 

Walpole. “ Nay, Sir Joshua; but 
you are paying me a compliment 
that I have done nothing to 
deserve.” 

Reynolds. “ Ay, ay; but we 
have long ago made up our minds 
on that point. Have we not, 
gentlemen ?” 

All expressed ready assent ex- 
cept one man of remarkable ap- 
pearance (205). He was very 
stout, his brow and jaws were 
peculiarly heavy, and the flesh was 
rolled round his deep-set, twinkling 
eyes, so as almost to give him the 
look of blindness. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am always 
slow to make up my mind, and 
equally slow to change it.” 

Rey. “Well, the discussion 
arose thus: Mr Boswell (313) ex- 
pressed admiration for the poetry 
of Allan Ramsay, in which Dr 
Johnson could not agree. Now 
Mr Boswell very happily quoted 
some lines which seemed to me 
greatly to the credit of the 
poet.” 

Johnson. “Yes, sir, because he 
was a Scotchman ; but they would 
not do credit to any one else.” 

Boswell. “I am sure, sir, you 
would not so often speak harshly 
of my country if you could realise 
how much J love it.” 

Joh. “Sir, if your country is so 
worthy of your love, none of us 
will interfere to prevent you re- 
turning to it—and staying there.” 

Dr Johnson shook with im- 
moderate laughter at his own joke, 
screwing up his rugged face and 
knocking the end of his cane on 
the floor. 

Bos. (seeming to relish, rather 
than to resent, the rebuff). “Sir, we 
recognise in you such unerring 
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judgment and discrimination that 
it will be the happiest day of my 
life when I shall convince you that 
the Scots are a noble race.” 

Wal. “Pray, sir, is there any 
difference between judgment and 
discrimination ?” 

Bos. “ Perhaps as much, sir, as 
between common-sense and wis- 
dom.” 

Wal. “Then I take it there 
is not much, for common - sense 
seems to me to be but the retail 
quantity of the stock - in - trade 
wisdom.” 

Bos. “ Possibly, sir; but we are 
rash to interpret terms in the 
presence of the great lexicographer. 
Pray, sir, what is your opinion ?” 

Joh. “Why, this, sir; that I 
have lost all idea equally of your 
judgment or discrimination, wis- 
dom or common-sense, since you 
chose to publish one of my letters 
without my leave.” 


Bos. “Pray, sir, consider how 
strong was the temptation.” 

Joh. “Sir, some characters are 
so weak that they find every temp- 
tation too strong.” 

I felt quite sorry for poor Mr 


Boswell, who persevered with 
singular ill success to restore his 
learned friend to good humour, 
and cut a very sorry figure in the 
attempt. Yet he seemed actually 
to enjoy it, looking round for our 
approbation at each new sally of 
Johnson’s, and I observed that 
from time to time he made pencil 
notes in a small book he carried. 

Bos. “I am sorry we cannot 
conclude our discussion on Allan 
Ramsay’s poetry, for here, I see, 
comes his son and namesake (260), 
the painter. Permit me to recall 
you to the subject of our conver- 
sation last night,—the advantage 
of country over town life.” 

Joh. “Sir, I will waste none of 
my time in discussing paradox. 
Let’s have no more on’t; it is 
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neither entertaining nor instruc- 
tive.” 

Bos. “Relatively, perhaps, rural 
life is not so satisfying as life in 
the city ; but abstractedly, I am 
convinced that it is preferable.” 

Joh. “Sir, I once knew a man 
who always wore a night-cap in- 
stead of a wig: abstractedly, the 
night-cap was the better head-gear, 
but relatively it was the worse ; 
for when he would go abroad, the 
boys ran after him and _ hooted 
him.” 

Bos. “ Well, sir, many a time I 
was in the humour to spend my 
life in the desert.” 

Joh. “Sir, none of your friends 
would have hindered your spend- 
ing it in your native land, and 
there, an it pleased you, you 
might have laid aside both wig 
and night-cap and donned a fool’s 
cap.” 

Rey. “TI see you cannot forgive 
the Scotch, sir. At least they 
have one merit, they produce good 
gardeners.” 

Joh. ‘Yes, sir, because in that 
wretched climate nothing grows 
spontaneously. Even barley must 
be sown in a greenhouse. Come, 
sir [to Boswell], let us be gone; I 
see one coming in whose company 
I am in no mind to be, still less to 
be exhibited by him as a laughing- 
stock on the stage.” 

I followed his glance and beheld 
one approaching dressed in a white 
coat and yellow waistcoat (235). 
Mr Walpole explained to me that 
this was Mr Foote, the actor, 
“the only man for whom that 
bear is terrified.” 

“ Nay, sir,” remarked one who 
had hitherto been silent, whom I 
recognised as Mr Oliver Gold- 
smith (211), “you do him in- 
justice ; that man has nothing of 
the bear but his hide.” 

Rey. “Well said, old friend! I 
would rather leave my character 
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in your kindly keeping than with 
any one else of my acquaintance.” 

Wal. “I am not so amiable, 
gentlemen ; I recognise the man- 
ners and the voice of the charming 
animal as well as the hide.” 

Goldsmith. “ Surely, Mr Wal- 
pole, you cannot be blind to his 
excellent sense and charitable dis- 
position.” 

Wal. “I admit them freely, 
sir; but that is no reason that 
his brutalities should be hailed as 
bons mots, or that one who has all 
the bigotry of a washerwoman 
should be hailed as a philosopher.” 

Gold. “It is a good sign of his 
nature that his friends are in- 
finitely attached to him.” 

Wal. “’Tis to be regretted he 
does not make a better choice of 
them. That unhappy Scotchman 
fawns like a spaniel the more he 
is belaboured, and absolutely revels 
in the ill-nature of his patron.” 

* Ah,” Horace, my boy! rang 
out a cheery voice behind us, 
“you keep excellent company, I 
am happy to see.” 

Turning round, we saw a gentle- 
man (33) in dark blue, with the 
ribbon and star of the Bath, with 
a pleasant jovial expression on his 
face, and leaning on the arm of 
one (32) wearing a grey wig and a 
crimson coat, with ribbon and star 
of the Garter. 

“Sir, I am delighted to see you 
are in good health,” said Mr Wal- 
pole, with a respectful bow to the 
first; then, with another bow to 
him in crimson, ‘‘ my Lord Chester- 
field, your most obedient servant.” 

“ Ha, Horace! I notice you can- 
not forget the conventionalities of 
our old world,” replied he whom 
I recognised as Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the father of my cicerone. 
“ Health—egad! I am tempted 
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to wish sometimes for a twinge 
of gout, to delude me into the 
idea that I still possessed flesh 
and bones. Look you, you dog! 
there are half a score of fine 
ladies hunting for you in the other 
room ; your niece, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, especially commands 
your presence.” 

“T will wait upon her Royal 
Highness without delay, sir,” re- 
plied Mr Walpole. 

Lord Chesterfield turned his 
somewhat harsh face full upon 
the last speaker, with a kind of 
wistful look in his dark eyes, and, 
after gazing in silence for a mo- 
ment, said— 

“ Young sir, forgive what might 
be impertinence in one nearer your 
own age. You possess that charm 
of manner which, it seems to me, 
the new generation disdain to 
cultivate.” 

*‘T can only account for it,” Mr 
Walpole answered, with a frank 
smile, “by the fact that I have 
studied to acquire the good breed- 
ing of my father and his friends.” 

Lord Chesterfield sighed; Sir 
Robert gave us a careless nod, 
and as they moved on Mr Walpole 
led me swiftly towards the West 
Gallery, wherein the Royal per- 
sonages were holding court. Was 
it possible, thought I to myself, 
that this rubicund, burly country 
gentleman was really the father 
of the sallow, dark-eyed, slightly 
limbed creature by my side.! Never 
was there such a slight cast on the 
doctrine of heredity. Mr Walpole 
seemed to divine my thoughts, for, 
bending a penetrating glance upon 
me, he said— 

“My father’s exterior and mine 
are not very similar, are they! 
We resemble each other in this, 
at least, that I have carried into 





1 It was currently believed that Horace Walpole really owed his existence to 
Carr, Lord Hervey. 
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practice in private life the motto 
which continually ensured the suc- 
cess of his long administration— 
quieta non movere.” 

“ Who is that gentleman in blue 
coat and gold buttons, just enter- 
ing the West Gallery?” I asked. 

“What! you do not recognise 
him! My dear sir, he would be 
but ill pleased if he thought that 
possible. Fame (and port wine) 
are his daily—his only diet: that 
is Mr William Pitt (117). It 
would be folly to deny the ability 
of one who became Prime Minister 
at twenty-four ; but, Lord! what 
a crop of discontent and disaster 
has been sown by his inexperience, 
vanity, and insolence. Saw you 
ever such a haughty countenance, 
such audacious disdain of his fel- 
lows ? 


‘Pert without fire, without experience 
sage, 

Young with more art than Shelburne 
drew from age, 

With studied dignity and solemn state 

This young Octavius rises to debate, 

Nor county members think his speech 
too long, 

While words, like treacle, trickle from 
his tongue.’ 


Ah! but look you, sir, who comes 
behind him. That gentleman, I 
mean, in the murrey coat, unpow- 
dered hair, and with those dark 
strangely arched brows.” 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“The greatest that ever thumped 
the Treasury box ; Charles James 
Fox (122), whose genius soars 
above the capacity of his rival as 
you may see the towers of West- 
minster Abbey overshadow the 
puny pile of St Margaret’s Church. 
Look on him, my dear sir, for it 
is he that redeemed our Parlia- 
ment from the humdrum of the 
Butes, the Norths, the Chathams, 
who, since my father’s day, had 
grown round it as fungus collects 
on an aged oak. At his voice 


Liberty raised her drooping head— 
but I must beware of rhapsodising 
like Mr Boswell, or fulminating 
like Junius. By the by, I suppose 
no one ever reads the ‘ Letters of 
Junius’ nowadays.” 

“Indeed they do, sir,” answered 
warmly ; ‘‘ they must ever remain 
splendid specimens of style.” 

“Tn our days,” said Mr Wal- 
pole, “half their piquancy lay in 
the fact that no one knew who 
wrote them. It was really vastly 
diverting—every one in the Oppo- 
sition with a grain of literary 
ability was in turn suspected ; in- 
deed, when I left the earth, five- 
and-twenty years after the appear- 
ance of the last of the letters, the 
controversy about their orthodoxy 
was still proceeding.” 

“Tt is not ended yet,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Not ended yet /” he exclaimed ; 
“vou don’t mean to tell me the 
secret has never come out? Oh! 
this is an amazing piece of fun.” 

He was evidently very much 
tickled, rubbing his hands together, 
and chuckling gently. 

“Then you know who was the 
real author ?” I inquired eagerly. 

“Know? of course I know; I 
thought all the world had either 
forgotten the letters or knew all 
about them by this time. Really, 
if you feel any curiosity about it, 
I do not see why I should not 
gratify it, for I fancy you are the 
only person within these walls to 
whom it is still a secret. Pardon 
me one moment, sir ; I will return 
immediately and tell you all about 
the hoax, but I see her Royal 
Highness, my niece, expecting me.” 

Leaving me on the rack of im- 
patience, he went up to a tall lady 
in white, with a scarlet mantle 
(68), standing near the door of the 
Presence Chamber. They spoke 
together earnestly for some min- 
utes, and then, even as I watched 
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them, a shadow seemed to fill the 
space around me, the light dwin- 
dled, the figures melted away, the 
walls closed in once more, and I 
stood alone in the hall. Just then 
a clock struck three, and all be- 
came pitch-dark. I groped my 
way cautiously to a seat, and sat 
down to wait for morning. 

It was maddening to think how 
near I had been to solve the riddle 
which has perplexed generations. 
Fool that I had been not to think 
of mentioning it sooner! Well, 
well, it could not be helped now : 
I had undergone a wonderful ex- 
perience. I had been in the very 
presence of the departed; their 
voices still rang in my ears, the 
faint perfume of the ladies’ dresses 
still floated in the air. Yet, must 
I confess it? the uppermost thought 
in my mind was one of delight 
that I was soon to return to the 
society of my living friends, My 
books—some, the works of those 
I had been with just now, others, 
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that told me of their lives—would 
be dearer to me than ever; but I 
had seen nothing in the men and 
women of the past to make me 
think them better than their de- 
scendants. History preserves what 
is memorable, excellent, or noto- 
rious in the departed ; authors are 
always on their best behaviour ; if 
they record what is commonplace, 
despicable, or dull, they are not 
read—that is all. The dust gathers 
undisturbed on volumes that con- 
tain nothing that is grand, witty, 
wicked, or romantic: we devour 
those that make the past seem 
nobler and more gay than the pre- 
sent. But I had been a witness 
that human nature with periwigs, 
swords, and lace ruffles differs 
not at all from the same with 
chimney-pot hats and silk umbrel- 
las, and I found myself -nuttering 
old Villon’s line— 


‘*Mieux vaut goujat debout qu’em- 
pereur enterré, 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


” 
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Ir has struck us, no doubt also 
many of our readers, as remark- 
able how little notice, favourable 
or the reverse, has been taken of 
the recent Report of the West 
Highland Commission by the re- 
cognised organs of crofter opinion. 
If there had been adverse com- 
ment, based on some show of rea- 
son and backed by some pretence 
of argument, we could have under- 
stood the situation even while we 
might have denied the reason or 
contested the argument. As it is, 
but one inference is possible—viz., 
that the Report cannot easily be 
assailed. But then, this being so, 
why do the Radical newspapers 
hold their peace? A large ex- 
penditure is proposed, and meas- 
ures are recommended which, at 
the worst, can do no harm—which 
under favourable circumstances 
may conceivably do a great deal 
of good. Yet hardly a voice is 
raised in their favour from the 
ranks of those who have hitherto 
posed as the crofter’s friends—in- 
deed his only friends! We do 
not know what may be the deduc- 
tion of our readers from this re- 
markable unanimity of silence ; 
ours is simple, and may be stated 
in a few words: we think it plain, 
then, that the very last thing in 
the world desired by the party, 
whether it be called Land League, 
Land Restoration League, Land 
Law Reform League, or anything 
else, which professes so loudly its 
interest in the crofter, is that he 
should become contented and 
prosperous. We further think that 


Total area of the Lews, 
Deduct water and foreshore, 


Carry forward, 
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this party has been stricken with 
a great fear lest Government, by 
adopting the advice of the Com- 
mission, should succeed in bringing 
peace to the Highlands on one 
hand, or, on the other, in demon- 
strating to the country at large 
the hopelessly impossible character 
of the West Highlander as long as 
he remains here. To this fear we 
attribute the revival in some di- 
rections of the folly called Migra- 
tion, so glibly advocated by per- 
sons who obviously have none but 
the crudest notion of the practical 
difficulties. | Migration is, no 
doubt, possible for a few fami- 
lies, and, for those few, therefore 
eminently desirable; but to sup- 
pose that migration on a scale 
large enough, or nearly large 
enough, to produce any appreciable 
effect on the congestion in some 
parts of the country is practicable, 
is a delusion, as we shall now pro- 
ceed to show. 

Probably the most suitable ex- 
ample may be derived from the pro- 
perty of the Lews, towards which 
so much attention has lately been 
directed that the conditions can be 
ascertained with more or less ap- 
proach to accuracy. Thus, we know 
the area of the four parishes, the 
extent of water and foreshore, the 
proportion of the remainder oc- 
cupied by clergy, proprietor, tacks- 
men, deer-forests, and crofters re- 
spectively, and generally the state 
of the population. Let us place 
our information, then, in tabular 
form :— 


Acres. 
437,553 
33,076 








404,477 


25 
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Brought forward, 


Occupied by clergy in 1883, 
proprietor in 1883, 
deer-forests in 1883, 


” 








Since added (withdrawn from far mers), 42 000 


Occupied by farmers in 1883, 


Deduct since added to deer-forests, 


Deduct since given to crofters, 


Total in hands of crofters, 


The glebes must be assumed to 
be inalienable, not so the rest, 
and we have thus 147,069 acres to 
deal with for purposes of migra- 
tion, though this of course involves 
the departure of the whole of the 
capitalist class; and we have—or 
rather we had in 1883, there are 
now a good many more—804 land- 
less families to provide for. 

In 1883, of the 240,000 and odd 
acres held by crofters, 14,758 acres 
were within the cultivated area. 
The chamberlain at that time 
estimated that about 3000 acres 
should be “deducted for uncul- 
tivated land, or land unfit for 
cultivation, within the boundaries 
of the crofts.” And giving effect 
to this estimate, which is certainly 
moderate, we have roughly 12,000 
acres, or one-twentieth of the croft- 
ing area, which can be called arable 
land. When we apply this pro- 
portion to the 147,000 acres with 
which we have to deal, it appears 
that we ought to find about 7400 
acres of cultivable land at com- 
mand. The calculation, however, 
is misleading, for, with hardly an 
exception, the deer-forest area of 
76,747 acres is absolutely unfit for 
tillage. But if we let that pass, 
and accept the proportion through- 
out, we have about 9 acres for 
each of the 800 families, and 180 
acres of pasture. 
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Acres. 
404,477 
2,573 
1,559 
34, 747 
76,747 
124,763 
42,000 
82,763 
163,642 
14,000 
149,642 
254,835 


Let us compare holdings of the 
size indicated above,—and it may 
be well to repeat that we have 
confiscated for our purpose every 
available acre of the property,— 
with those to which the crofters 
themselves aspire: we shall after- 
wards consider the adequacy of 
their estimate. It appears, then, 
from the Report of Lord Napier’s 
Commission (p. 100), that the de- 
mand of the Lews crofter, when 
reduced to terms of sheep, and 
allowing 3 acres to each sheep, is 
for grazing to the extent of from 
210 to 300 acres for each family : 
the chamberlain’s estimate of his 
needs, after thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence in the estate office, is however 
much higher. He thinks (App. A., 
p. 163) that “a Lews crofter would 
require from 6 to 10 acres of arable 
land, and from 400 to 700 acres of 
pasture lands,’—in other words, at 
the present valuation of 7d. an acre, 
and discarding fractions, a holding 
rented at from £12 to £21. The 
estimate is moderate, for trust- 
worthy authorities who have spent 
their lives among the crofters place 
their aspirations higher still—viz., 
at £25, £50, and £100. The last- 
mentioned sum may seem extrava- 
gant, but it is thus defended by 
the authority from whom it is 
derived: “I think a farm of £100 
is small enough to support any 
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family, and even then the rent must 
be moderate. I have from time 
to time seen men paying £30 to 
£40 of rent go to the wall, and 
their shares taken by one of their 
own number in the same township 
who was more energetic than the 
others.” Here we have the testi- 
mony of experience, which is always 
more valuable than mere theory ; 
and if the estimate be correct which 
fixes the present family expenditure 
of crofting households at £50 a-year, 
we have an additional test, which 
can readily be applied, in the old 
maxim that a farm should produce 
three rents,—for the proprietor, the 
tenant, and the land respectively. 
The £50-farmer would be no better 
off than are the crofters to-day, 
and as their condition is admittedly 
unsatisfactory, there is something 
to be said for the larger holding. 
The result as regards the Lews may 
be thrown into tabular form as 
follows :— 


The division of that por- 
tion of the Lews now 
held by others than 
crofters permits for 
each landless family a 
holding of . £5, 8s. 
Crofters’ estimate of their 
necessities, as stated to 
Lord Napier’s Commis- 
sion, involves a rent of 


from 4 ; . £6 to £9. 
The chamberlain’s _ esti- 
mate is a holding of . £12 to £21. 


Estimate by another au- 
thority is a holding of £25. 
Do. do. £50. 
Do. do. £100. 


We may safely leave the decision 
to our readers, to whom we need 
only point out that we could not 
possibly give to each family even 
the small holding which the crofter 
himself thinks sufficient, much less 
the holding which persons more in- 
telligent than he think absolutely 
essential to his success as a farmer. 
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Hitherto, as has been observed, 
we have dealt only with the com- 
paratively few landless families on 
this property: if we proceed, in 
addition, to enlarge to a reasonable 
extent the holdings already occu- 
pied, which numbered 2948 in 
1883, it will be seen at a glance 
how hopeless is the task before us ; 
for we should require in all, even 
on the lowest computation—that 
of the crofters themselves—no less 
than from 787,920 to 1,125,600 
acres of pasture, and, at only 5 
acres to the family, 18,760 acres 
of arable ground. 

But all this is merely “ flogging 
a dead horse,” for we must do the 
advocates of migration the justice 
to assume that they have not so 
entirely parted with their senses 
as to project the occupation of the 
Lews by none but crofters, and the 
exile of the whole wage-paying and 
moneyed population. What they 
probably desire is to leave the parti- 
tion of the property, of which the 
crofters already hold far the larger 
part, as it is, and, after enlarging 
the existing crofts by consolidation, 
to transfer the surplus population 
to new holdings of adequate size 
elsewhere. It will be interesting 
to ascertain, first, how many families 
must be so transferred ; and, second, 
the probable cost of settling them 
in their new homes. 

It seems then that, excluding 
fractions, the Lews crofters hold 
only 86 acres per family, and, 
taking the mean of their own esti- 
mate, that these holdings should 
be trebled in order to meet their 
views—in other words, to admit 
of the consolidation which in 1883 
they thought adequate ; it would 
thus be necessary to remove, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, two-thirds of 
their number, or 1964 families of 
crofters, together with 804 families 
of cotters,—in all, 2768 families, or 
13,840 persons: a considerable en- 
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terprise, especially if some were 
averse to the change. We need 
hardly say that, in our judgment, 
even the consolidation thus at- 
tained would be wholly inadequate 
to establish the remaining holders 
of the consolidated crofts as a self- 
supporting population in the cli- 
mate and on the soil of the Lews, 
and it will be observed above that 
others are of our opinion ; but we 
prefer to adopt the estimate put 
forward by the people themselves, 
from which, being on record, there 
is no escape. We shall now at- 
tempt a rough estimate of the cost 
of settling the migrants ; but first 
it is necessary to decide on the 
nature of the holdings on which 
we propose to place them. 

A recent writer in the crofter 
interest has set forth his views on 
the question of the size of the new 
holdings as follows: ‘‘ Small farms 
with a standard of, say, 30 acres 
of arable and 100 acres of pasture 
land,”—and while we dissent en- 
tirely from the proportion of 
30:100 as between arable and 
pasture, we may provisionally 
accept his view for the purpose 
of our argument. Our 2768 
families would, then, require for 
their settlement 83,040 acres of 
arable land and 276,800 acres of 
pasture —in all, 359,840 acres. 
Where is such a territory to be 
found? and, when found, what 
shall we have to pay for it? 
A rough-and-ready answer to 
the latter question may be found 
by calculating the price at twenty 
years’ purchase on the Lews rate 
of 7d. an acre: this shows a pur- 
chase price of £209,900. 

The above is our first invest- 
ment, but it is by no means our 
last, for at least two-thirds of our 
arable land must be reclaimed 
from the wild state, at a cost, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, 
of not less than £15 an acre: the 
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operation demands, therefore, an 
expenditure of £830,400. Next, 
we have to house our migrants— 
the crofter’s friends condemn the 
houses which the people build for 
themselves, so we must build for 
them,—and a low estimate of the 
cost of their dwellings and offices 
is £150 a family, or £415,200. 
We have now reached the point 
when we must consider the ques- 
tion of stocking the land, for, un- 
less fully stocked with animals of 
fair class, the land will not main- 
tain the population—some would 
say, not even then. But before 
going into this matter, it may be 
well to bring together the heads 
of our expenditure so far :— 


359,840 acres @ 7d. an acre, 
20 years’ purchase, . . £209,900 

Reclamation of 55,360 acres 
@ £15 an acre, 


, . 830,400 
2768 homesteads @ £150, . 


415,200 








£1,455,500 


The present crofting-stock in 
the Lews is utterly inadmissible 
as the “ stock-in-trade” of a com- 
munity intended to live by the 
proceeds of farming, and the value 
is not more than sufficient (if so 
much) to pay the rent -arrears, 
shop-debts, and travelling expenses 
of the migrants. It must there- 
fore be excluded from the account 
and we must find money for a 
better and more complete equip- 
ment—at least 10 cows and 100 
ewes for each family. Stocking 
will therefore cost as follows :— 





27,680 cows @ say £10, . £276,800 
276,800 ewes @ say £1, 276,800 
£553,600 


Various implements will also be 
required, and, for these, a very 
moderate estimate reaches £20 a 
family : 30 acres, too, will fully 
employ a horse at £25, and we 
must thus expend :— 
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Implements for 2768 farms 
@ £20, . . £55,360 
Horses for 2768 farms @ £25, 69,200 


£124,560 


We have presented above a very 
low estimate of the absolutely 
necessary heads of expenditure, 
and these may be summarised as 
follows :-— 


Purchase, reclamation, and 

building, . £1,455,500 
Cattle and sheep stock, 553,600 
Implements and horses, 124,560 


£2,133,660 


It will naturally occur to those 
of our readers who are familiar 
with stock-farming in the West 
Highlands that the doubt above 
expressed as to adequacy of pas- 
ture standing in the ratio of only 
100 : 30 to the arable is fully 
justified, and that 300, or even 
more, must be substituted — of 
course, at a corresponding increase 
of cost. sut, as we said be- 
fore, we prefer to criticise the 
picture exactly as it has been 
presented to us, rather than to 


Farm A. 


Price of sheep-stock, as per valuation, 
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paint a more accurate canvas for 
ourselves. And now, is “the 
game worth the candle”? If 
there were a reasonable chance of 
success, or indeed any chance at 
all, we ought not to scruple to 
incur the expense. What, then, 
are the chances? It is unfortunate 
that we are obliged to answer the 
question mostly by inference ; but 
still there are two recent examples 
of migration on a small scale, 
more or less in point, to which we 
can appeal for guidance. 

In the years 1884 and 1885— 
in each case at the May term— 
there were transferred to crofters, 
from the occupation of single ten- 
ants, two farms, described as 
“ first-rate Cheviot-sheep ground,” 
which we shall call A and B., 
Both were handed over at greatly 
reduced rents—viz., £197 and 
£70 respectively, and on both, as 
usual, the sheep-stock was taken 
at valuation by the proprietor, 
and afterwards by the new ten- 
ants. Some information is on 
record as to the cost of the new 
departure, which seems to have 
been as follows :— 


Total Cost. Cost to each Tenant. 


. £2628 


One-fifth ! of the above taken by each of five 


shareholders, 


Five houses! @ £150 to £200 (say £150), built 


by tenants, 


Rent of farm £197, repr esenting @! 5 per cent 


a capital sum of 


Or for each tenant, represented by a ‘rent of 


£39, 8s., 


In this case considerable reduc- 
tions in the valuation of the stock 
have since been made by the pro- 
prietor, but it is understood that 
a large portion remains unpaid. 


£7278 £1455 12 





There have also been repeated 
abatements of rent, but we regret 
to learn that the stock tends to 
deteriorate and the indebtedness 
to increase. 





1 As a matter of fact, one tenant took two shares, and there are thus four 
occupants ; but the argument is not affected. 
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Farm B. 


Price of sheep-stock as per valuation, . ‘ 
One-eighth of the above taken by each of eight 


shareholders, 
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Total Cost. Cost to each Tenant, 


Eight houses of ordinary crofter type, say 


@ £5, 


Rent of farm £ 70, representing @ @ 


a capital sum of 


Or for each tenant, represented by a “rent of 


£8, 15s., 


In this case also considerable 
indebtedness exists, and, owing to 
the small size of the holdings, the 
occupants are not fully employed, 
but are compelled to resort to fish- 
ing and other forms of labour. It 
does not appear to us that the 
above examples encourage the 
hope that large numbers of people 
in the Highlands can be trans- 
ferred to new holdings of ade- 
quate size, either at a reasonable 
cost, or, at whatever cost, with 
much chance of success.' It may 
be objected that. we have placed 
too high a value on the land, but 
we are assured that our error, if 
there be error, is rather in the op- 
posite direction, as we have as- 
sumed somewhat less than twenty 
years’ purchase ; and even if our 
estimate be reduced by one-half, 
we cannot regard the enterprise as 
hopeful for either party to the 
bargain. 

We presume we need not point 
out that nowadays no proprietor 
will voluntarily establish a single 
new croft or re-let an old one, and 
we are hardly yet ripe for a meas- 
ure so advanced as the compul- 
sory settlement of crofters against 
the wishes of the legal owner of 
the soil. There is thus no alterna- 
tive but to acquire the necessary 
land, either by voluntary purchase 
or statutory expropriation. With 








£592 
£74 
40 5 
5 per cent 
1400 
175 
£2032 £254 





regard to the former method, we 
may remind our readers that, in 
the case of all articles of limited 
supply, an increased demand means 
an enhanced price, and that the 
demand for such a huge area as 
we should require would certainly 
tend to an extravagant expendi- 
ture. Radical politicians would no 
doubt advocate compulsory sale, 
and the Legislature might be in- 
duced to consent, but hardly to 
unfair terms. It must be remem- 
bered that in many cases—prob- 
ably in a majority—neither the 
present proprietors nor their pro- 
genitors had any hand in the 
depopulation of former crofting 
areas. Highland properties have 
changed ownership by purchase 
over and over again since clear- 
ances took place, and he must in- 
deed be an advanced politician 
who should venture to contend 
that because A is alleged, at some 
remote period, to have removed 
his crofters (for reasons which he 
is not here to explain), therefore 
B, C, or D, to whom the estate 
has subsequently passed by pur- 
chase, perhaps successively, shall 
be robbed of their investments in 
the interest of people who can 
rarely be shown to be the descend- 
ants of those originally evicted. 

It follows then, if our argu- 
ment be just, that even under a 





1 The most recent information, brought down to Whitsunday 1890, shows some 
trifling variations, but does not improve the aspect of the picture. 
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system of legal expropriation a 
fair price must be paid for our 
land, and it becomes of interest 
to ascertain whether the “ twenty 
years’ purchase at 7d. an acre,” 
which, for the sake of argument, we 
have above assumed, will go far to- 
wards attaining our object. Omit- 
ting deer-forests, which, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, are 
generally unsuitable for  settle- 
ment, the greater part of the 
Highlands produces, as our 
readers are aware, two rents— 
the pastoral and the sporting— 
and on these the local rates are 
paid. They also form the basis 
on which the purchase price is ad- 
justed in the case of sale. Their 
sum, in short, means the true 
annual value of the property. 
The sales of Highland estates 
which have lately changed hands 
in the market lend no counte- 
nance to the impression that we 
can hope for anything like so good 
a bargain as lls, 8d. an acre, or 
even double that sum.! 

From the above considerations 
it seems to us plain that, unless 
the Legislature can be induced to 
consent to downright robbery in 
the supposed interest of the crof- 
ters, which we decline to believe 
possible, the migration of a large 
body will be a greatly more costly 
undertaking in practice than the 
estimate indicates which we have 
framed. According even to that 
estimate— 

Each family costs . £770 
While the highest cost of emi- 


gration is but 180 
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And therefore the total sum which 
our estimate reaches would pro- 
vide for the emigration of at least 
11,000 families or 55,000 persons, 
while ensuring to them a future 
full of promise—a prospect which, 
in our judgment, migration does 
not afford. 

The Lews is not the only part 
of the Highlands which would 
benefit by a reduction of popula- 
tion—on the contrary, there are 
parts of the Long Island, of Skye, 
of other islands, and even of the 
mainland coast, where an exodus 
would tend to the increased pros- 
perity both of those who removed 
and of those who remained behind ; 
but if our experiment in the Lews 
is so costly, shall we be able to 
afford equal liberality elsewhere ? 


It is no wonder that the High- 
lander, however tattered may be 
his coat, commends himself to the 
inquirer from Lowland Scotland. 
In the first place, his manners, his 
courtesy, gentleness, and natural 
refinement, of which we could 
quote many an example, are not 
represented in the character of his 
Southern neighbour. Education, 
no doubt, does something for the 
Lowland Scot ; contact with more 
refined races does something ; and 
perhaps some day there may be 
appreciable result : meantime, one 
need not meet him often to be- 
come disagreeably sensible of his 
innate vulgarity (“rugged inde- 
pendence,” he loves to call it) ;— 
notice his demeanour towards 
those whom he thinks his in- 





! The following are the acreages and prices of some West Highland properties 


recently sold :— 
2,000 acres, . 
6,000 
2,900 1 
7,000 wn 
15,000 


None of the above contain any considerable area suitable for tillage. —I. 


£2,500 
14,000 

9,500 
30,000 
16,000 
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feriors, and contrast it with his 
ever-ready toadyism ; observe him 
as a traveller resisting needful 
ventilation, whether in apartment 
or railway -carriage, filthily ex- 
pectorating everywhere without 
the faintest regard to the comfort 
of his fellow-travellers, and gen- 
erally conducting himself as if he 
had been reared in a kennel—not 
a high-class kennel either. But 
then, “is he not a man and a 
brother?” “A man?” Yes— 
though the manly instincts are 
often in abeyance ; “a brother?” 
No—not a remote cousin of na- 
ture’s gentleman in the North, 
even when many degrees higher 
in the social scale. It is no 


wonder, then, as we have said, 
that the Lowland stranger attri- 
butes impossible virtues to his 
instructor in the rudiments of a 
gentleman-like bearing which, when 
it does not spring from regard for 


the feelings of others, is a mere 
perishable veneer. It was our 
fortune for many months, in a 
remote colony, to share a hut with 
an entire family of West Highland 
cotters. We worked, fed, and 
lived absolutely in common, using 
none but the common language. 
It may surprise our Southern 
readers to learn that no ladies and 
gentlemen of our acquaintance pos- 
sess more refined manners than 
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were exhibited by these simple 
worthy people, while many of 
our friends might with advan- 
tage imitate their perfect filial 
and fraternal courtesy. These are 
excellences which the “ carpet-bag- 
ger” has rarely encountered, and 
only imperfectly understands. It 
is therefore perhaps natural that a 
race—in some respects only par- 
tially civilised—yet so far above 
his level in the qualities which he 
has often envied at a distance else- 
where, should seem to him to de- 
serve his highest reverence. 

But if the West Highlander is 
courteous, he is also wary, observ- 
ant, and astute; he quickly notes 
the effect produced on his Southern 
interviewer by the natural bearing 
which costs him no effort, and 
hastens to extract from the situa- 
tion any advantage that may be 
attainable. He has, at the bottom 
of his heart, a deep hereditary 
contempt for the Lowland stranger 
whom in bygone days it was his 
pride to plunder by force or strata- 
gem, as it is now to cajole by well- 
chosen words; the main point is 
to “take somewhat of him,” and 
his recent successes in that direc- 
tion must be admitted to bear 
favourable comparison with those 
achieved by his perhaps more hon- 
est, if less polished, forefathers. 

AN IsLESMAN. 
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To say of the subject of this 
memoir that he was one of the 
most extraordinary men of his 
own generation, is to say little. 
We should doubt if the history of 
the world has many such to show : 
many, that is, whose strength of 
will has achieved so complete a 
triumph over equally grave physi- 
cal defects, and who have excelled 
in all bodily exercises requiring 
force, dexterity, and agility, with- 
out those members of the human 
frame in which these qualities 
principally reside. That ships 
should fly over the water without 
sails, or chariots over the land 
without horses, could hardly have 
seemed more incredible to our 
ancestors than that a man should 
be an indefatigable sportsman who 
had neither arms nor legs, and 
should ride to hounds, pursue 
and kill game, and land a thirty- 
pound salmon as well as those who 
had both. Yet such, and a great 
deal more besides, was Arthur 
MacMurrough Kavanagh, one of 
the best specimens of the old race 
of Irish landlords which survived 
down to our own time, with all 
their many virtues, and none of 
their numerous vices; who ruled 
his willing tenants with a mixture 
of feudal and patriarchal authority ; 
and afterwards when evil times 
and evil tongues had come be- 
tween them, showed himself one 
of the wisest counsellors, and most 
liberal and disinterested reformers 
to whom either his distracted 
countrymen or their equally dis- 
tracted rulers could have had re- 
course for assistance and advice. 

Kavanagh was born on the 25th 
March 1831, at Borris House, in 
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the county Carlow, of a family 
which, according to his present 
biographer, could trace their origin 
to a line of kings, and “if grey- 
haired eld is in aught to be be- 
lieved,” to Nimrod himself. How- 
ever this may be, we are justified 
in believing that the direct ances- 
tor of the Kavanaghs of Borris was 
Dermot MacMurrough, King of 
Leinster in the middle of the 
twelfth century. One of his inter- 
mediate progenitors was that Art 
MacMurrough who, on his famous 
black horse the “ tree-leaper,” de- 
fied the whole power of Richard 
II. The old crown and charter 
horn were preserved at Borris 
down to the year ’98, when they 
were removed for safety to Dublin 
Castle. When the rebellion was 
over and the Kavanagh of the 
day claimed them, the horn, “a 
large fluted cornucopia of ivory, 
mounted in brass, and resting on a 
brass eagle, was restored, and is 
still an heirloom at Borris House.” 
But the diadem was nowhere to be 
found. Had the Kavanaghs been 
Home Rulers, they would doubtless 
have declared that this relic of Irish 
independence had been stolen by 
the myrmidons of Pitt. Some 
similar accident was  vulgarly 
supposed to have befallen the 
Scottish regalia after the Act of 
Union, which, however, was ul- 
timately discovered in its pro- 
per place in the year 1818. 
Rumours reached Ireland of the 
lost crown having been seen by 
somebody at Toulouse, but no more 
has since been heard of it. The 
head of the family, who took the 
king’s side in the civil war, and 
successfully defended Borris House 
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against the rebels, was Brian Kav- 
anagh, who was lucky enough to 
save his estate notwithstanding. 
His lineal male descendant, Thomas 
Kavanagh, sat for the city of Kil- 
kenny in the last Irish Parlia- 
ment, and for the County Carlow 
after the Union. He, too, stood 
a siege in ’98, and was equally 
successful in raising it. He 
married for his second wife Lady 
Harriet Margaret Le Poer Trench, 
daughter of Richard, second Earl 
of Clancarty, and left three sons, 
of whom the youngest, Arthur, 
ultimately succeeded, in the year 
1854, to the family estates. 

Mrs Steele, who has now given 
his journals and correspondence 
to the world, was his first cousin, 
and she has executed her task 
with all that success which her 
knowledge of the man and her 
close connection with his family 
were calculated to ensure. Some- 


thing more might have been wished 
for of rather fuller detail as to the 
means whereby Kavanagh enabled 
himself to set organic imperfec- 


tions at defiance which would 
have consigned the majority of 
mankind to their arm-chairs for 
life. In following him through a 
series of exploits both as a tra- 
veller and a sportsman, which 
would have done credit to men of 
the most perfect physical confor- 
mation, we are puzzled at every 
step to understand how they were 
performed. That Mrs Steele 
should not have supplied this in- 
formation ought not perhaps to 
surprise us, as the full interest of 
such particulars may only be ap- 
parent to those who themselves 
hunt, shoot, and fish. But, for the 
benefit of that large class of read- 
ers who would only be tantalised 
by Kavanagh’s descriptions unless 
in possession of the key to them, 
we shall in due course supplement 
the narrative of our authoress with 
such explanations as are necessary. 
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In every other respect the book is 
most interesting, written in an 
agreeable style, and full of pic- 
turesque effects: altogether a 
worthy tribute to one of Ireland’s 
best gentlemen. We have also, we 
presume, to congratulate Dr Steele, 
her husband, on the wealth of 
classical scholarship displayed in 
the headings of the chapters. His 
mottoes and allusions are always 
welcome and often felicitous. 

Arthur, as we have seen, was 
born in 1831, and all that we 
hear about his bodily condition 
is told in a letter from Mrs Bruen 
to Mrs Steele, describing him as 
she remembers him in her child- 
hood, when she first made his 
acquaintance in 1839. He was 
sent to school in that year to 
the Rev. Samuel Greer, curate of 
Celbridge, in Kildare, 


“Partly in order to be within reach 
of the great Dublin surgeon, Sir 
Philip Crampton, whose rare pro- 
fessional skill it was hoped might 
devise some mechanism to make up 
for what had been denied him in 
physical development. This must 
have been a most trying ordeal to 
his fine unselfish nature, so light- 
hearted as he was, so grandly sub- 
missive in his sense of privation. 
Much pain, great discomfort, and con- 
tinual disappointment were all that 
came of it, borne, however, so uncom- 
plainingly that one must feel they 
were not the only result ; while the 
sympathy from us his child-friends, so 
gladly and lovingly received by him, 
drew him nearer to us than aught 
else could have done.” 


As he could not go to a public 
school or university, travelling 
became his education, and _ thor- 
oughly well the work was done. 
Accordingly in October 1846, the 
whole party, consisting of Arthur, 
his mother Lady Harriet, his sister 
Harriet, his brother Tom, and their 
tutor, the Rev. David Wood, set 
out for Egypt, intending to follow 
the track of the Israelites to the 
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Holy Land. Arthur was now only 
in his sixteenth year. But his 
letters show that, as is often the 
case with boys labouring under 
physical disabilities, he was older 
in mind than his contemporaries. 

Riding was necessarily a part 
of his education as a child, and 
he was taught it, we believe, by 
the local doctor. But he had 
now also learned to shoot. ‘ Lord 
Morton has lent Arthur a gun,” 
his brother Tom writes home 
from Rhoda, “with which he 
has shot a great many wild 
geese, ducks, and snipe. He 
shoots much better than Mr Wood, 
who began about the same time 
he did, and can hit a bird flying 
quite well. His shooting is quite 
as wonderful as his riding. He 
is also the only one of the party 
who can speak Arabic, which he 
does perfectly.” 

Kavanagh was always extremely 
fond of animals, which showed it- 
self in various ways. On the re- 
turn journey they rode across the 
desert from Jerusalem to Cairo, 
and bought their horses at Bey- 
rout. Kavanagh bought one for 
himself for seventeen hundred 
piastres, and thus describes him : 


“He has a true Arab mark on his 
ear, and every one that I have shown 
him to says that, if not entirely, he is 
very nearly, pure Arab breed. He 
stands about fifteen hands, has a 
beautiful head and fine ear, long 
nose, almost a milk-white coat shin- 
ing like glass, his limbs are fine 
without a puff, his eye and the ex- 
pression of his countenance fiery, yet 
sweet—an odd phrase to use about a 
horse ; but I do not know any other 
which expresses what I want so well. 
He is the admiration of everybody 
here. Mamma even thinks he will 
be worth taking home.” 


This, however, was not to be; 
and he sold him at Cairo. 


“Poor beast!” he exclaims, “T 
cried the day I left him. He knew 
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me so well! He used to lick my face 
when I came out of the tent in the 
morning to see him; and at the lun- 
cheon-time, in the heat of the day, 
when I used to sit under him for 
shade, he would put his head between 
his front legs to take a bit of bread, 
without moving, for fear of hurting 
me.” 


His habit of riding alone strapped 
to the saddle was not without its 
danger, as once on a runaway 
horse his girth gave way, and the 
saddle turned round with Kava- 
nagh attached to it. Of course 
he could not disengage himself, 
and was found afterwards lying 
insensible by the side of the horse, 
which had providentially stopped. 
During the rebellion of 1848, 
when he was not quite eighteen, 
he used to ride out at night by 
himself and reconnoitre the rebel 
outposts. Once he was discov- 
ered, and only escaped from the 
enemy’s cavalry by going straight 
across country at a speed which 
would soon have distanced his 
pursuers, even could they have 
jumped the fences which Kava- 
nagh’s hunter “Bunny” cleared 
like a bird. It was the same 
with hounds. He rode as hard 
as any man out, and once led the 
field over a fence at which they 
all craned. 

But it is time we returned to 
his travels. He had hardly been 
at home twelve months when he 
and his brother Tom, who had 
just attained his majority, started 
off again, this time intending to 
travel in a south-easterly direction 
through Scandinavia and Russia 
vid St Petersburg, down the Volga, 
and across the Caspian to Persia, 
and so by Kurdistan, the Tigris, 
and the Persian Gulf to Bombay. It 
is the journal kept by Kavanagh 
during this expedition which forms 
the most interesting part of Mrs 
Steele’s volume, as it illustrates 
in the most graphic manner those 
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moral qualities and those acquired 
physical powers which are sure to 
excite the liveliest public curiosity. 

They sailed from Astrakhan in 
a Government steamer on the 27th 
of September, and landed at the 
village of Gazaw, on the south 
shore of the Caspian, on the 9th of 
October. After a perilous journey 
across the mountains, they de- 
scended into the plains again, and 
Kavanagh, taking a prowl with 
his gun, found some grouse, of 
which he got one. On the 22d 
they rode into Teheran, and were 
hospitably entertained at the 
British Embassy, where they 
stayed for about three weeks. 
The discomforts they seem to 


have undergone on their journey 
—from dirt, scarcity of provisions, 
bad lodgings, and the hostility 
of the natives—must have been 
severe; and soon after their arrival 
at Teheran Kavanagh was attacked 
with fever, which he did not quite 


get rid of for more than a month. 
He got as far as Tabriz, about 
half-way on his road to Tiflis, and 
there was obliged to stop, being 
taken care of by a Persian prince, 
« A very nice fellow, quite civilised 
in all his ways and ideas, and a 
great sportsman.” The first day 
he was well enough to go out 
hunting with him; but a capital 
European dinner, at which the 
champagne flowed like water, 
caused a relapse, and as the patient 
evidently required careful nursing, 
he was lodged in the harem under 
the care of an old black slave, who 
became very much attached to 
him, and introduced him to the 
ladies. 

They seem to have been pleased 
with their young guest, whose so- 
ciety was perhaps an agreeable 
change for them ; and they told 
him many stories of their early 
lives which he found deeply in- 
teresting. They described to him 
how they had been carried off ; 
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and one—“a beautiful fair-haired 
Armenian ”—awoke in him that 
pity, which might soon have be- 
come more than pity, by the pic- 
ture which she drew of her own 
home, and her longing to return 
to it. By the third week in 
January, however, he was well 
enough to leave his Capua, and 
started with his brother for Uru- 
miah en route for Bagdad. Crossing 
the lake of Urumiah, they stopped 
at an island for a day’s shooting, 
being told that it swarmed with 
game. Why is it that this par- 
ticular falsehood has such a fas- 
cination for liars in every part of 
the known world? Tom and his 
brother started in the snow, each 
taking different directions, and re- 
turning, half frozen, with empty 
bags. Arthur found a few coveys 
of red-legged partridges, but could 
not get near them. Quitting Uru- 
miah, the travellers were now in 
Kurdistan, and at Vasje Bulah 
were entertained by the Khan, 
whom he describes as one of the 
handsomest men he eversaw. He 
was much struck, indeed, with the 
fine persons and picturesque cos- 
tumes of the men in general; 
but among the lower orders he 
found that plunder was the ruling 
motive. In fact they are a na- 
tion of freebooters, though stand- 
ing in wholesome awe, says Kavy- 
anagh, of “a copper cap.” While 
staying here he tried one of the 
tributaries of the Tigris for wild 
duck. After a long trot and 
a good freezing, he succeeded in 
bagging a couple. 

On the 19th they set off again, 
through bitterly wintry weather, 
up and down steep hills, and 
every now and then tumbling 
into deep ravines hidden by the 
snow -drifts. Once they were 
obliged to pass the night in such 
a place, consoling themselves with 
a roast fowl and two bottles of 
port. The next day Tom and 
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Arthur take another tramp with 
their guns, and bring in a leash of 
snipe. 

In this fashion they gradually 
made their way to the town or 
village of Riaz, where they found 
quarters at the inn. But the next 
morning when they were ready 
to set out they found the gate of 
the courtyard locked against them, 
the landlord refusing to open it 
till they had paid a large sum of 
money. The only reply of the 
two Irishmen was to draw their 
pistols and inform the gentleman 
that if he did not open the gate 
in five seconds they would blow 
his brains out. He then said he 
would take half. A pistol was 
levelled at his head, and the gate 
flew open at once. The glitter of 
those copper caps was too much 
for him. But they were not out 
of the wood, alias the village, yet. 
The armed villagers were now 
about to shut them in, when Kav- 


anagh himself, suddenly pushing 
his horse into the open gateway, 
held it, rifle in hand, till the whole 
party had passed through. 

On the road towards Mosul or 
Mosoul, the two brothers made a 
detour of eighteen miles to visit 


the ruins of Nineveh. They 
coursed and killed two hares on 
the plains once trodden by Semi- 
ramis, and Tom shot a_ brace 
of partridges near the bridge of 
Nimrod. 


“Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris.”’ 


At Mosul the party dined with 
Mr Layard, and then dropped 
down the Tigris on a raft to Bag- 
dad. While at Bagdad Kavanagh 
made an excursion to Babylon 
(Hillah), and then to the Tower 
of Babel, the seat of his ancestors. 
They cantered back to dine at 
their hotel in the city of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and reached Bagdad 
the next morning. 
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We need not follow the tra- 
vellers step by step in their 
journey southward. They had at 
first intended to penetrate as far 
as Cashmere ; but ultimately con- 
tented themselves with a sporting 
expedition in the neighbourhood of 
Aurangabad. They found plenty 
of smaller game, and made good 
bags of partridge, quail, hare, and 
peacock. In deer-stalking they 
were not very successful; but 
they had unusually good luck with 
the tigers. Kavanagh killed two. 
But as he was mounted on an ele- 
phant, there is less to wonder at 
in this than in his expeditions 
after smaller game. 

Thomas Kavanagh, the “ Tom” 
of the journal, died in 1852, and 
his next brother, Charles, in 1854, 
when Arthur, at the age of twenty- 
three, succeeded to the family 
estate. In the following year he 
married his cousin, Miss Mary 
Leathley, daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Inde Leathley, rector of 
Termonfeckin, County Louth, and 
took up his position as a country 
gentleman at Borris. Before, 
however, we enter upon a new 
phase of his career, it may be well 
to finish what we have already be- 
gun—the record, namely, of his life 
as a sportsman. After his mar- 
riage he paid more than one visit 
to the Mediterranean in his yacht 
for the sake of the shooting in 
Albania, and while there met with 
an accident which illustrates the 
strength of his nerves more power- 
fully than anything in the book. 
The story is told by his wife. 


“ At Avalona only one horse could 
be procured for him, and that a mere 
bag of bones. Starting on this wretch- 
ed beast to a covert where pig were 
reported to be, he was accompanied 
by the Greek beater and the sailors, 
while I walked close behind him. It 
was most unusual for him to ride near 
the rest of the party, for generally he 
preferred to keep quite away from 
them, as by doing so he had a better 
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chance of shots. We had not gone 
far up a very steep mountain path, 
where every now and then the horse, 
ever responsive to his call, had to 
spring up rocky steps fit only for 
goats, when just as he reached a spot 
with a precipice at one side many hun- 
dred feet down to the sea, the horse 
attempted one of these jumps, failed, 
and rolled over the brink. A small 
cactus bush, about ten feet below, 
checked his farther fall, and Arthur 
quite calmly called to the sailors to 
unstrap him from the saddle. This 
they did, being able to climb down 
where few others could have ventured, 
and hoisted him up the path, while 
the poor horse rolled down and was 
instantaneously killed. This did not 
shake Arthur’s nerve in the least, for 
next day he rode over a still more 
impracticable mountain, and distanced 
all his party, till at last I overtook 
him, though in doing so the sharp 
rocks had cut through the soles of my 
boots, and I was almost barefoot.” 


We have quoted this passage in 
order to show the extraordinary 
coolness and self-possession of the 
man ; but his fishing and shooting 
are more remarkable than his rid- 
ing. Thrashing a Norway river 
with a heavy salmon-rod for hours 
together must have taxed his 
powers most severely. But as the 
same delicate play of the wrist 
which is necessary to hook a trout 
is not required for a salmon, who 
will usually impale himself, Kava- 
nagh’s success on the Borris brook 
and the Westmeath lakes is even 
more strange than his achievements 
on the Pasvig. On this river he one 
day killed eight salmon to his 
own rod, averaging more than 
twenty pounds apiece. His largest 
was a thirty-six-pounder. 

It is time, however, that we 
satisfied the reader’s curiosity with 
regard to the mode in which Kav- 
anagh executed these and other 
sporting feats. He could not only 
shoot: he was a very good and 
very quick shot—in cover as well 
as in the open. He was not 
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only an angler, but an expert one, 
as well able to strike a trout as 
any fisherman on the Kennet or 
the Test. The secret of it was, 
that by constant practice he had 
trained limbs, which extended only 
a few inches from the shoulder, to 
do almost all the work of full- 
grown arms and hands. Though 
a square-built man, he could make 
them meet across his chest, and so 
tightly that it was impossible to 
take a sixpence from between 
them. He had no hooks or other 
appliances whatever. In shooting 
he carried a gun without any trig- 
ger-guard, a most dangerous prac- 
tice, it must be owned, though 
Kavanagh never had an accident. 
When he wanted to fire, he threw 
his gun across the left stump, and 
supported the stock and touched 
the trigger with his right. It 
must have taken him a long time 
to acquire the knack of swinging 
himself round so as to get in line 
with a bird or a hare going straight 
from him. But his indomitable 
perseverance overcame this as it 
did all other difficulties. In the 
accounts which he himself gives 
of his shooting in Persia and Mes- 
opotamia, we must always under- 
stand that he is shooting from 
horseback ; and as this is the al- 
most invariable custom of the 
natives, he would have had no 
difficulty in procuring a shooting 
pony. When fishing from the 
banks of a stream, he always rode, 
and the reader will now be able to 
comprehend how he managed to 
communicate that motion to his 
rod which is technically called 
striking, and is generally done 
with the wrist. 

In riding and hunting, his saddle 
was a kind of basket in which he 
was properly secured, the bridle- 
reins being lashed round what we 
may as well call his arms, and his 
hunting-whip thrust under the 
straps, close to his side; and such 
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was the suppleness and strength 
of the limb at this point, that by 
an energetic side movement he 
could punish a horse as heavily 
as any ordinary rider. ‘“ Magpie” 
knew this. Magpie was a hunter 
with a temper; and an eyewit- 
ness has described to us what 
a “leathering,” as he termed it, 
he once saw administered by his 
master to this fractious quadru- 
ped. The unconquerable will, the 
iron nerve, the dauntless courage 
exhibited by Kavanagh, first in 
acquiring, and afterwards in exer- 
cising, these faculties, which, from 
the circumstances of his birth, 
would have seemed to be absolutely 
denied to him, as they cannot fail 
to excite the respect and admira- 
tion of the world, must be a source 
of pride to his own family, who 
will recognise hereafter in the 
bold sportsman and adventurous 
traveller, victorious over such 
formidable odds, the addition of 
another hero to the race which 
has produced so many. 
Kavanagh was likewise a capital 
seaman, and even after he had 
given up all other outdoor pleas- 
ures still clung to his yacht. He 
had studied navigation scientifi- 
cally, and the description of a 
yacht-race, quoted by Mrs Steele 
from the ‘Cruise of the Eva,’ 
which Kavanagh published about 
five-and-twenty years ago, shows 
what an enthusiast he was :— 


“The G., fair reader, is, I think, as 
pretty a yacht as I would wish to 
see; and I would not deserve the 
name of even half a sailor if I did 
not love and admire my own. It 
now came on to blow harder. ‘Up 
main tack, ease down the throat and 
peak halyards a foot or so!’ This 
manceuvre eased her considerably, and 
we began to draw ahead, but had ar- 
ranged before we started that at eight 
o'clock we were to show a light each 
to determine our relative positions 
then. Accordingly, as eight bells 
went, we showed our light, and had 


the satisfaction of being answered by 
our adversary—well astern !” 


This was in November 1862 on 
his way to Albania for the wood- 
cocks, and he stayed in the Medi- 
terranean till the following March. 
Returning to Ireland in April, he 
first began to think seriously of 
public life, though it was not till 
three years afterwards that a 
vacancy occurring in the repre- 
sentation of Wexford enabled 
him to enter the field. In the 
meantime we may take a look at 
him at Borris, in the discharge of 
his duties as a landlord, a country 
gentleman, and a local ruler and 
administrator. 

Mrs Kavanagh entered most 
warmly into all his projects for 
the good of his tenants and labour- 
ers, and the improvement of his 
property ; and the first object of 
their care was the village of Borris 
itself. Always highly picturesque, 
the little hamlet now became neat 
and comfortable as well. Cabins 
were turned into cottages. The 
walls were covered with creepers, 
and employment found for the 
women and children incompatible 
with the fixity of tenure hitherto 
enjoyed by the pig. Lady Harriet 
Kavanagh, when she accompanied 
her son to the Mediterranean, had 
been much struck with the speci- 
mens of old Greek lace which she 
found at Corfu. She brought 
some home with her, and having 
altered it to suit the fashion of 
the day, taught the mothers and 
daughters of the village to copy 
it. Under the superintendence 
of Mrs Kavanagh they attained a 
high degree of skill, and “ Borris 
lace” soon became well known for 
its beautiful designs and delicate 
workmanship, not surpassed in its 
own style by any of the “cottage 
industries of Ireland.” 

But even in the improvement 
of this little community, which 
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lay at his very gates, he was en- 
countered by the same obstacles 
which on a much larger scale exist 
throughout two-thirds of Ireland 
—the long leases held by peasant 
farmers, who resented interference 
and despised comfort. It is little 
known to the declaimers against 
English landlords to how great an 
extent the improvement of Eng- 
lish cottages has been hindered by 
similar impediments. The trav- 
eller or tourist, as he rides, drives, or 
walks through many parts of rural 
England, comes across mud-hovels, 
with the windows tumbling out of 
their casements, the doors off their 
hinges, the chimneys in ruins, and 
the whole building infinitely in- 
ferior to the cow-house of a well- 
to-do farmer; and he forthwith 
launches out into diatribes against 
the squirearchy, and very likely 
writes to the newspapers to de- 
nounce their wickedness. A little 
inquiry on the spot would have 
taught him that the squirearchy 
had no more to do with these 
tenements than he had himself; 
that the people who lived in them 
owned them, and would not allow 
them to be touched. Kavanagh, 
however, succeeded in time both 
at Borris and also on his Kilkenny 
property at Ballyragget, where, ina 
feudal castle embosomed in groves 
of beech, lime, and ilex, and wa- 
tered by the winding Nore, is said 
to have been passed the “ careless 
childhood” of Ann Boleyn. 

But Kavanagh’s conception of 
his duties did not stop here. In 
the true spirit of the feudal pro- 
prietor who built wharves, bridges, 
mills, market-places, &c., for the 
use of his vassals, he brought a 
railway from Bagnalstown to Bor- 
ris, at a cost of £5000 to himself, 
besides the fourteen miles of land 
which were a free gift. In 1862 
he saw what might be done by 
utilising the water- power of the 
Borris brook. He accordingly 
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built a sawmill, to which he after- 
wards added turning -lathes, and 
enabled his people to accept con- 
tracts from English cotton  fac- 
tories for supplies of bobbins, the 
materials for which he furnished 
from his own woods. Well might 
Sir Charles Russell describe him 
as a landlord of landlords. He 
took a great interest in the ques- 
tion of replanting Ireland, but 
was prevented by still more urgent 
calls upon him from bringing any 
scheme before the public. Had 
he done so, it would probably have 
been much misrepresented — who 
can gauge the mingled credulity 
and suspiciousness of democracies ? 
When suggested in parts of Wales, 
the plan was at once denounced a 
game-preserver’s dodge in disguise. 

In 1862 Kavanagh was appoint- 
ed chairman of the New Ross 
Board of Guardians, and one of his 
first acts was proof of that liberality 
of sentiment which he afterwards 
displayed upon the land question. 
At this time in the Union work- 
house there were three or four 
hundred Roman Catholics to only 
five or six of other denominations. 
But the former had no chapel, and 
Mass was celebrated in the dining- 
hall, sometimes before the meals 
were cleared away. When a 
chapel was proposed the guardians 
objected to the expense, but were 
at once overruled by Kavanagh, 
and the chapel was built, being 
“the first of its kind in Ireland.” 

We have heard that Kavanagh 
was rather respected than beloved 
by his tenantry, an assertion we 
should doubt. But be this as it 
may, they looked up to him and 
trusted him like a father; and 
down even to 1880 he had no 
reason to suppose that their feel- 
ings towards him were materially 
changed. In earlier and better 
days he lived among them and 
governed them after the fashion 
of Sir Roger de Coverley. He 
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not only hunted with the Carlow 
and Kilkenny hounds, but kept 
also a pack of harriers of his own, 
and these on non-hunting days he 
always exercised before breakfast. 
With his after-breakfast cigar he 
was to be found every morning in 
the courtyard of the house, where, 
beneath an ancient oak standing 
in the middle of it, he sat to ad- 
minister justice and judgment to 
all comers. Here came the farmers 
and the peasantry to ask advice 
in their difficulties, or to invoke 
arbitration in their quarrels. And 
he who has had any opportunity 
of studying the kind of griev- 
ances which the Irish peasantry 
are or were accustomed to bring 
before their landlords, can easily 
picture to himself the scene. The 


court was for the trial of civil 
as well as criminal cases, and 
his decision was accepted in dis- 
putes about property with as much 


readiness as in feuds arising out 
of broken heads or “ splighted” 
ears. 

This primitive tribunal was also 
a court of Hymen :— 


‘* There came to him many a maiden 

Whose eyes had forgot to shine ; 
And widows with grief o’erladen, 

But not for his coal-black wine.” 


The maiden’s eyes regained their 
lustre, and the widow put off her 
weeds under the old oak-tree. Here, 
we may suppose, lovers’ quarrels 
were adjusted, faithless swains ad- 
monished, and the dulces Amaryl- 
lidis ire restrained within proper 
bounds. Existing engagements were 
considered, and fresh ones planned, 
in consultation with the matrons 
of the village under the oaken 
canopy, and Tim’s prospects on 
the land, or Nora’s capacity for 
the dairy, duly examined and ap- 
praised by this experienced match- 
maker. We may call in the aid 
of a little imagination on such 
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occasions. Yet if that old tree 
had been Tennyson’s talking oak, 
such, or something very like them, 
are, we may reasonably suppose, 
the tales he would have had to 
tell us. “Old oak, I love thee 
well,” must have been the burden 
of the song in many a rural mouth 
in the happy days before the flood. 

We know not whether Kava- 
nagh’s system was unique or not, 
but we have never met with any- 
thing like Mrs Steele’s description 
of it. Of course wherever there is 
a territorial aristocracy there will 
be plenty of good landlords living 
and dying among their own people, 
advising them to the best of their 
ability in all the affairs of life, 
adjusting their differences, helping 
them in time of trouble, and taking 
a lively and sympathetic interest 
in their social arrangements. It 
is Kavanagh’s patriarchal court 
that is so interesting—his sitting 
in the gate, so to speak, like an 
Eastern caliph in his long black 
robe, and deciding the multifarious 
questions brought before him off- 
hand with autocratic authority. 
The courtyard of the old grey 
mansion, the venerable oak, which 
had witnessed two sieges, had seen 
Coote’s Saxon pikemen break the 
ranks of the besiegers in 1641, 
and Kavanagh’s yeomanry scatter- 
ing the rebels like chaff in 1798 ; 
the peasant groups, male and 
female, assembled in its shadow, 
pleading their respective causes 
with all the humour and eloquence 
of their nation: all these acces- 
sories, which our fancy may em- 
bellish at will, add to the romance 
and picturesqueness of the scene ; 
but they can add nothing to the 
historical and practical significance 
of the work done there—a work 
which, had it always been per- 
formed in a similar spirit by the 
great body of Irish landlords, would 
have left England no Irish ques- 
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tion to deal with. Kavanagh’s 
devotion to the interests of his 
tenantry was rewarded by the con- 
sciousness that he possessed their 
entire confidence. Many of them 
on their deathbeds appointed him 
the guardian of their daughters, 
convinced that in his wisdom, in- 
tegrity, and kindness lay the best 
possible securities for their future 
welfare. 

But it was not only over serious 
business that the old oak stretched 
his hospitable arms. Here were 
distributed the Christmas beef and 
blankets; and when the poor for 
whom they were intended lived 
too far off to come to the trysting- 
tree themselves, Kavanagh used to 
carry out the doles himself, and 
was never happier than when, 
hoisted on to “Miss Nolan,” a 
favourite brown mare, with in- 
numerable packages strapped all 
round his saddle, he rode out of 
the courtyard, and set his face 
towards the mountains. In the 
summer-time it saw another sight. 
Every Sunday after luncheon, 
the whole party staying in the 
house adjourned to the oak-tree, 
when Kavanagh, on Miss Nolan’s 
back, and with his favourite terrier 
by his side, led them a long round 
by the junction of the brook with 
the river, through the woods and 
deer park, across the lawns, and 
so back in time for evening service 
in the chapel. At other times he 
would take the lead of a water 
party down the river to a fishing 
lodge which had been built upon 
its banks, “half hidden by trees 
and half covered with roses,” steer- 
ing the boat himself, and the life 
and soul of the picnic which was 
part of the day’s entertainment. 

Kavanagh was fond of society ; 
and such, we have been told, was 
the intense individuality and power 
of the man, and the interest he 
inspired in all who came across 
him, that no one was five minutes 
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in his company without forgetting 
all his peculiarities. When visi- 
tors came, he used to be brought 
into the room on the shoulders 
of his special body-servant. But 
if he desired a chat with any one 
at a distance, and the servant 
did not happen to be at hand, he 
would descend from his chair and 
cross the room unaided, by a suc- 
cession of springs or jumps, keep- 
ing all the time an upright posi- 
tion. In the house he always 
wore a long black robe, which was 
exchanged for a white one in the 
saddle; and he used to be fond 
of representing his want of legs 
as a great advantage to him out 
hunting, because, if his horse came 
down, he had no limbs to be 
crushed under him. Thus he car- 
ried off all his defects with a good 
grace and a high spirit, and was 
bent upon demonstrating how little 
they prevented him from doing 
what other people did. At lun- 
cheon, for instance, there was al- 
ways soup, and Kavanagh insisted 
on sitting at the bottom of the 
table and helping it himself, which 
we are assured he did most dexter- 
ously. He wrote a capital hand 
(if one may say so), and was an 
admirable amateur artist both with 
pencil and paint-brush. 

There were many parts of Ire- 
land in which the famine of 1846 
and the rebellion of 1848 had not 
materially affected the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant. Dur- 
ing the twelve or fifteen years 
immediately following these calam- 
ities, Ireland was steadily advanc- 
ing in prosperity and contentment ; 
and it was not till 1862, when 
Kavanagh had been in possession 
of the property for eight years, 
that the spirit which had been 
arrested but not eradicated four- 
teen years before began to show 
itself again, and the low-muttered 
grow] of Fenianism was borne upon 
the wind from America. It was 
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longer still, however, before the 
effects of it were felt at Borris; 
and when Mr Kavanagh decided 
in 1866 to come forward for the 
county of Wexford, he was sup- 
ported at the poll by as loyal a 
body of tenantry as could be found 
in England. His opponent on this 
occasion was Mr, now Sir, J. Pope 
Hennessey, who found it vain to 
contend against the superior re- 
sources and local influence of his 
adversary. In 1868 he was re- 
turned for Carlow unopposed, and 
held his seat till, in the general 
shipwreck which terminated Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry, his vessel 
went down with many another gal- 
lant ship. 

Kavanagh entered Parliament, 
as we have seen, in 1866. In the 
winter of that year the Fenian in- 
surrection broke out, and Kav- 
anagh victualled and _ fortified 
Borris against another siege. He 
resumed the solitary nocturnal 
rides which he had practised in 
1848, and made himself well ac- 
quainted with the movements of 
the insurgents in his own neigh- 
bourhood. Of course the Fenians 
in turn were equally on the watch 
for Kavanagh, and his approach 
was signalled by the scouts from 
hill-top to hill-top. In spite of 
these precautions, however, Kav- 
anagh, by his knowledge of the 
country, and the jumping powers 
of his Irish hunter, succeeded in 
getting inside their outposts, and 
taking his own observations with- 
out being caught, though the 
breakneck gallops to which he was 
frequently driven would have 
startled some of the best goers in 
the Quorn or Pytchley. It must 
have been grand fun for a daring 
rider like Kavanagh on a fine 
moonlight night,—over the stone 
walls, down the mountain - side, 
making the stones fly at every 
stride, across the brook, and 
through the swamp, till he had 
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fairly baffled all pursuit, and could 
sit still and laugh at his ease. 
When Kavanagh took his seat, 
we were on the eve of the political 
deluge which Lord Palmerston had 
predicted, and of that immortal fight 
between the two great leaders of 
debate which will never be for- 
gotten while parliamentary gov- 
ernment survives. He took no 
part in the debates of 1867 and 
1868, but he distinguished himself 
by one achievement,—he regained 
for members of the House of Com- 
mons the right of having their 
yachts moored in the river along- 
side the Houses of Parliament. 
He continued to be a _ silent 
member till April 1869, when he 
spoke against a bill for extending 
the principle of Union charge- 
ability to the Irish poor - law. 
Here he was on his own ground, 
probably knowing more about the 
subject than any other man in 
that House. At all events his 
speech was felt to be unanswer- 
able, and the bill was rejected. 
He took no part, however, in the 
Irish Church debates of that year, 
though after the bill had become 
law he became the inspiring spirit 
of the Irish Church Committee, 
on which his business talents 
and knowledge of finance were 
found invaluable. On other Irish 
questions he was less retiring, 
and sometimes stood alone among 
Irish Conservatives in advocating 
changes then considered the ex- 
clusive note of Liberalism or Rad- 
icalism. He supported the famous 
compensation clause in Mr Glad- 
stone’s Land Act, on the ground 
that it did no more than legalise 
the Ulster custom which had 
existed for centuries, without af- 
fecting the relations between land- 
lord and tenant. In 1875 he sup- 
ported the Sunday Closing Bill 
for Ireland, in the conviction that 
drunkenness and agitation were 
the two chief causes of the condi- 
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tion of Ireland, and that it was 
equally the duty of the Govern- 
ment to repress both. There is, 
however, but little to record of 
Kavanagh’s parliamentary career. 
Considering how rarely he spoke, 
and that he never spoke at all on 
any question of first-rate import- 
ance, it is surprising what an im- 
pression he left behind him. It is 
the impression created by such men 
as Mr Henley and Mr Bouverie— 
men whose integrity, sagacity, and 
common-sense raise them as 
much above the level of the rank- 
and-file as the leaders of parties 
are above themselves ; who are in 
reality statesmen of the second 
rank, and practical administrators 
of the first. 

In 1877 his eldest son came of 
age, and this was the last occasion 
in which he and his tenantry met 
together in the old spirit. Ten 
years sufficed to ripen the crop 
which was sown in 1870. Agita- 
tion, soon to culminate in such 
terrible disorders, was already 
practically triumphant. And the 
bond between landlord and tenant, 
who had once been so proud of 
each other, was dissolved for ever. 
At the general election of 1880, 
the two Conservative candidates 
were at the bottom of the poll 
—Kavanagh, who fourteen years 
before had polled upwards of 
4000 votes, obtaining only 710. 
His own tenants, who had prom- 
ised to support him, all turned 
against him, and lighted bonfires 
to celebrate his defeat. Yet these 
were the men whom he had loaded 
with benefits ; on whose farms he 
had spent thousands of pounds 
without asking or expecting inter- 
est; to whose families, in sick- 
ness or in health, in prosperity or 
adversity, he had shown the most 
unwearied kindness; with whom 
he had lived and worked for a quar- 
ter of a century on terms of the 
greatest confidence and cordiality ! 
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When Kavanagh told the House 
of Commons, in 1875, that the 
Irish people, with all their faults, 
were “not wanting in gratitude,” 
he never thought he should live to 
see the day when all his good 
deeds at Borris would be forgot- 
ten, and all his confidence in Irish 
sincerity and loyalty annihilated. 

For Ireland, however, Kavanagh 
was able to do pretty nearly as 
much out of doors as he could 
have done in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr Gladstone’s Land Act 
of 1881 created a new sphere for 
his activity. He had supported 
such parts of the first Land Act 
as he thought, under existing cir- 
cumstances, might be the lesser of 
two evils, thus showing himself no 
enemy to exceptional legislation 
when necessary. But the second 
he denounced in terms which car- 
ried conviction to every impartial 
mind. If we quote one passage 
from a speech made at the Rotunda 
on a phase of the question which 
has long since become ancient his- 
tory, it is only because a disposi- 
tion has been manifested to apply 
the same principle to the Tithe 
question, 


“Tt has been announced,” he said, 
“that the rent is to be fixed, not ac- 
cording to the value of the land itself, 
but according to the capability of the 
occupying tenant to get value out of 
it. The extravagance of such a prin- 
ciple is too glaring to require com- 
ment. A holding may be of the best 
description, the land of the richest 
quality, with every facility for real- 
ising its productiveness. It may be 
that these very facilities were con- 
ferred by the landlord’s expenditure. 
But according to this new theory, if it 
be held by a drunkard, a thriftless, 
idle, or slovenly tenant, who fails to 
work the holding to profit, the land- 
lord is to get nothing out of it. A 
direct premium is held out to all 
kinds of extravagance, by which it 
would not be difficult for the tenant 
to arrive at the stage of not paying 
any rent at all... . 
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“We have another announcement 
not a whit less extraordinary in the 
case of a tenant holding a rich bit of 
meadow-land in the vicinity, I think, 
of the city of Limerick. It was 
proved that the land had been of 
considerable value from its fertility. 
But this went for nothing on the 
landlord’s behalf, because it was 
proved for the tenant that by taking 
excellent crops off it year by year, 
without putting a single bit of manure 
on it, he had completely exhausted it. 
The rent was reduced to the value, 
I believe, to which the tenant had by 
his wanton and, I might almost say, 
his malicious conduct, deteriorated it.” 


Kavanagh was a member of the 
Bessborough Commission appoint- 
ed in July 1880, and he sent in a 
separate report which we have at 
full length in an appendix. It is 
extremely interesting, and testifies 
to the firm grasp of the subject 
which Kavanagh possessed, as well 
as to the breadth and liberality of 
his views, and the openness and 
flexibility of his mind. He thought 
that the Act of 1870 did not give 
quite enough security to the ten- 
ant; and though he was irrecon- 
cilably hostile to fixity of tenure, 
he thought that the principle of 
free sale might be further ex- 
tended wherever it did not inter- 
fere with the claims of justice 
or with the moral authority of 
the landlord, to which he con- 
tinued to attach great importance. 
To this end the landlord was to 
have “a veto on an objection- 
able incoming tenant,” and in 
districts 


“where enormous sums have been 
spent by the landlords in improving 
their properties—on some few pro- 
perties it has been proved that the 
English system exists in its purity, 
the landlords having made all the im- 
provements—and on holdings where 
tenant right formerly existed and has 
been bought up by the landlord, in- 
stances of which have been proved, 
—its extension or re-establishment 
would in my opinion be simple con- 
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fiscation, and an unwarrantable and 
arbitrary interference with rights of 
ry which the circumstances 
could in no sense justify.” 


His great work at this time, 
however, was the Land Corpora- 
tion, of which he gave a full ac- 
count in a letter to the ‘Times’ 
of June 24, 1882. On the 17th of 
March following, the Company was 
registered, and the effect was in- 
stantaneous. The object of it was 
to counteract the operations of 
the League, and this it was pro- 
posed to do by the formation of 
a fund for the cultivation of dere- 
lict lands—lands, that is, for which 
the owner could find no occupier 
in consequence of League intimi- 
dation. The- Corporation would 
either advance him the money 
wherewith to cultivate it himself, 
or take it off his hands and farm 
it for him. If necessary, they 
would buy it. It might be asked 
how they could procure labour ; 
but it is to be noted that Kava- 
nagh, in his Bessborough Report, 
comments on the fact that the 
genuine agricultural labourer in 
Ireland had little in common with 
the farmers either small or great. 
There was therefore no difficulty 
on that score. The mere threat of 
handing over the land to the 
Corporation was often enough 
to bring the tenant to his senses ; 
and in a letter to Mr W. H. 
Smith in September 1888, Ka- 
vanagh gives some examples of 
its working which inspire him 
with good hopes for the future. 
Tenants were beginning to come 
forward on several estates for the 
evicted farms, even on less favour- 
able terms than were offered them 
in the beginning of the struggle. 
In fact, all Kavanagh’s belief in 
the possible regeneration of his 
country was founded on what he 
held to be an indisputable fact, 
namely, that there were two Ire- 
lands, of one of which the outside 
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world knew very little, and two 
sources of discontent, political and 
social, entirely distinct from each 
other. We have no space to 
quote his statement at any length, 
but it is of the greatest interest, 
taken in connection with the ob- 
jections now raised to the Govern- 
ment Land Purchase Bill. He 
seems to have believed that if 
the pressure of intimidation was 
once taken off, the orderly classes 
would be found far more numer- 
ous than has been supposed, even 
among the lowest grades of the 
people ; that they would show 
themselves amenable to reason, 
and ready to wait while the scheme 
in hand for creating a large class 
of yeoman proprietors was gradu- 
ally working itself out. This is 
just what the critics of the Bill 
deny, and what, judging only from 
past experience, it might seem 
difficult to believe. Yet Kava- 
nagh had all the qualities required 
in a first-class witness,—complete 
knowledge of the subject, perfect 
honesty of purpose, and the sound 
judgment and powers of calcula- 
tion which he had displayed in so 
eminent a degree in the manage- 
ment of his own estate. A resi- 
dent Irish proprietor for thirty- 
five years, with all the sympathies, 
traditions, and prepossessions of 
his own order ; the lineal descen- 
dant of an ancient and warlike 
race, with all the instincts of an 
aristocrat,—he was not likely to 
recommend anything calculated to 
subvert the system of which him- 
self and his ancestors had been 
the creators and defenders, which 
had worked so beneficially in his 
own hands, and to which he him- 
self was still devotedly attached. 
We must suppose, therefore, 
that the great problem to be 
solved in connection with the 
Irish land question did not seem 
to him insoluble—and that is, how 
to combine the establishment of 
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peasant - proprietors on a large 
scale with the maintenance of an 
order of landed gentry, which it is 
perfectly clear that Kavanagh had 
no thoughts of giving up. From 
an unpublished paper composed in 
1883, from another written at the 
Carlton just after the election of 
1886, and seen only by a few 
friends, and from the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr W. H. Smith in 
September 1888, we may glean 
his general views, though it is im- 
possible to say whether the partic- 
ular difficulties foreseen by writers 
on the Irish question at the present 
moment had presented themselves 
to his mind. In England or in any 
other country where the growth of 
peasant - proprietorship is left to 
natural causes, the process is in- 
evitably gradual, and creates no 
further disturbance in the land 
system of the country than is 
necessary to promote a healthy 
circulation. The class above is 
constantly recruited from among 
the fittest of the class below. 
Such men are very likely to amass 
money, and to add acre to acre 
till they accumulate a small estate. 
Where the owners of land are 
miscellaneous, and buy it for a 
variety of reasons, there will al- 
ways be sellers; and thus the 
danger of subdivision is counter- 
acted as fast as it arises. But 
where a class of petty farmers is 
created by artificial means ; where 
the growth is forced by State as- 
sistance; where the occupier is 
turned into an owner, not because 
he is fit to be a proprietor, but 
because he is unwilling to be a 
tenant ; where the owners of the 
land would all belong to one class, 
with no other prospects in life 
than what is afforded by it,—the 
case is very different indeed. 
Under the one system the ten- 
dency is always towards consol- 
idation, in the other towards sub- 
division. In the one there 1s 
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change, variety, and progress; in 
the other immobility and stagna- 
tion. 

Moreover, under the artificial 
system you do not get a picked 
class who have raised themselves 
by their own merits, and whose 
success nobody grudges. You get 
men with no claim to such good 
fortune beyond their fellows,— 
to which all, therefore, will seem 
equally entitled, and which all, 
therefore, will equally demand. 
Now it is a remarkable fact that 
while advocating a wide extension 
of the Land Purchase system, 
Kavanagh insisted on the neces- 
sity of its being gradual. Any 
sudden or sweeping change would, 
he thought, be very dangerous. It 
is plain, therefore, that he must 
either have overlooked such con- 
siderations as the aforesaid, or 
have thought such apprehensions 
groundless. No doubt there is 
this to be remembered, that all 
his ideas on the subject of land 
purchase were based on the indis- 
pensable condition that the orderly 
classes should be efficiently, uni- 
versally, and permanently protect- 
ed. But by these means he seems to 
have still thought it possible that 
the better class of sentiments sur- 
viving in the Irish people would 
have room secured for their ex- 
pansion and development, till in 
time they had leavened the whole 
population, and made the trade 
of the agitator worthless. He re- 
inforces this argument by referring 
to the efforts of the Land League 
to prevent tenants from buying, 
knowing that the general success 
of the Land Purchase Act would 
be fatal to themselves. But noth- 
ing could be done—he admitted 
that—unless the Irish people were 
convinced that they had got to the 
bottom of England’s concessions. 
“There is,” he writes in 1886, 
“a growing belief in the minds 
of the tenants,” based upon some 
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speeches of Mr John Morley, “that 
the powers of the State will not 
be much longer used to enforce 
payments of rent, and that by 
obtaining money from the State 
to purchase their holdings, they 
would be exchanging a liability 
which they would be forced to 
meet for one which they would 
not.” Hence he sees the chief 
impediment to the working of 
any such scheme, not more in 
the unwillingness of landlords to 
sell than in the unwillingness 
of tenants to buy, and talks of 
compulsion being applied to these 
last. Any way, however, we 
are only landed in this dilemma 
—namely, that if the tenant did 
jump at the proposal, there would 
be an ugly rush, and that if they 
hung back nothing would be done. 
But Kavanagh himself declined to 
be nailed to either of these alter- 
natives. He believed that means 
might be found of inducing the 
tenants to purchase, without cre- 
ating any dangerous discontent 
among those who were obliged to 
wait, without necessarily com- 
pelling the landlords to part with 
their estates, and, last but not 
least, without any financial risk 
to the State. The tenants must 
be convinced that they had no fur- 
ther concessions to expect. Sub- 
division might be guarded against 
by reserving to the State or the 
landlord some powers of interven- 
tion. The landlords, when they 
pleased, instead of parting with the 
fee-simple, might grant long leases 
or “perpetuities,” and the State 
would have excellent security. 

“ In the first place, it would have the 
fee-simple of the land bought. In the 
second, it would have the value of the 
tenants’ interests, evidence of which 
is afforded by the enormous prices 
still paid for ‘tenant-right.’ People 
who would lightly forfeit the posses- 
sion of land would not be so eager to 
acquire it as the prices they pay for 
it prove them to be. As each suc- 
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ceeding instalment was paid to the 
State & the occupier, his acquired 
interest in the land would be in- 
creased, and he would be the more 
unwilling to lose it by default. If the 
occupiers were satisfied that a speedy 
and irredeemable eviction would fol- 
low the non-payment of the yearly 
instalments, the necessity of the State 
having recourse to such would, save 
in very exceptional cases, at once cease. 
To provide against these, I would sug- 
gest a system of mutual responsibility, 
so that all living within a certain area 
would become mutually responsible 
for each other’s payments: all sym- 
pathy with defaulters would thus be 
put an end to, and the other occupiers 
of the area affected would, in their 
own interests, endeavour to find a 
solvent substitute or purchaser for a 
holding rendered vacant by the action 
of the State in enforcing payment. 
The most powerful weapon in the 
Land League policy would thus be 
made inoperative.” 

It is much to be assured that, 
with his knowledge of the Irish 
people and the condition of Irish 
agriculture, with his sound judg- 
ment, temperate disposition, and 
great capacity for business, all 
united with strong conversative 
and aristocratic instincts, Kava- 
nagh regarded the prospects of 
such a measure as the present 
Government have brought for- 
ward with a favourable eye. At 
the same time, he founded his 
hopes of its success chiefly on the 
permanence of conditions which 
cannot be otherwise than preca- 
rious, and on a change in our 
method of administration to 
which it would take some time 
for the English people to become 
accustomed. His demand was for 
continuity, continuity, continuity 
—continuity in the administration 
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of the law, and continuity in the 
government of the country. He 
would have substituted for the 
present Lord Lieutenancy a per- 
manent Viceroy, independent of 
all parliamentary changes ; and the 
appointment to such a post of a 
member of the Royal family would, 
he thought, have an excellent effect, 
It may occur perhaps to some 
people that if we could only have 
such a system as this, we should 
want no Land Purchase Acts. 
With it or without it, however, 
Kavanagh thought the experiment 
worth trying—and that is perhaps 
all that its warmest advocates 
could say for it. 

We should not omit to add that 
Mrs Steele has given us a most in- 
teresting letter, addressed by Mr 
Kavanagh to Mr Goschen in De- 
cember 1885, on the cattle trade 
and cattle breeding of Ireland, 
showing in the clearest colours the 
suicidal character of the land agi- 
tation. The cattle trade is the 
main branch of Irish agriculture. 
If the quality of Irish store cattle 
had been sustained, the foreign 
stores would hardly have been 
looked at. That quality has not 
been sustained, because the means 
by which the best sires of all kinds 
were secured for breeding purposes 
have been destroyed. These means 
were the agricultural shows, at 
which prizes were offered for the 
best animals, amid keen competi- 
tion. Now the landlords are im- 
poverished and cannot subscribe 
to these societies, and the farmers 
are told that shows are landlord 
institutions, and that they ought 
to have nothing to do with them. 
So down goes the Irish cattle trade. 
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